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NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY SCHOOL (about 1870)—Winslow Homer Courtesy, “Life” Magazine 


Ever since the first American school opened its doors _ picture above, painted by one of our great American 
to the public, the teacher has been a vital factor artists, shows a teacher of a past generation, who 
in our democracy. ‘Today, more than ever, she has struggled against heavy odds to educate her pupils. 
great responsibilities. Her job on the School Front Her loyalty and devotion offer a challenge to us who 
is a definite part of the war effort, for she helps teach today. Let us accept that challenge, and work 
to preserve the Freedoms in which we believe. The to build a sure foundation for a better world to come. 
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on Everyday Electricity designed to aid in the teaching of science. 


The 


Incandescent 25 
Lamp (treet — 


There are several ways of producing light by means of 
electricity but the most common device for this purpose js 
the incandescent lamp. (This is often called a bulb, but 
actually the bulb is the glass part.) We use the incan- 
descent lamp more frequently than any other electric appli- 
ance—but how few of us know exactly how it works! 


Electric current requires a continuous path from its source to the 
appliance, then through the appliance and back to the source. The 
kind of work done by an electric current depends on the kind of 
path provided for it in the appliance. 


In the incandescent lamp the part of the path which produces the 
light is a fine wire called the filament. 


The filament seems to be hardly more than an inch long but it 
really contains several feet of wire. This wire is coiled, very much 
like the kind of spring that‘is used to pull a screen door shut. If you 
look closely at the filament, you can see this coil. In some lamps this 
coil is coiled again in the same way. 


The electric current in your home or school is carried easily by 
the large wires which take it from room to room. When, however, 
this current is forced through the fine filament, it produces heat andj hr ¢ 
light. Tungsten wire which has the highest melting point known §j hist 


ns (6,152°F.) is used, because it can be heated to the highest brilliancy § os it 
without danger of melting. 

said Wires from the filament pass through the glass tube which sup-§ 7, 

ports the filament assembly. Because the hot tungsten of the fila- JJ book 

ment would burn if air were present, this complete filament assem- on 

bly is then sealed into the glass bulb and the air is drawn out. One §f son 

of the wires from the filament leads to the screw threads of the jj Ther 

lamp’s base, to which it is soldered. The other is soldered to a disc a 

in the center of the base. ag i 


Porcelain 
or plastic When you screw a lamp into a socket the threads on its base make 
contact with the threaded part of the socket and the disc touches 
another contact point. From here the electrical path continues to 
the connecting cord. In the socket is a switch—a gap in the path 
which can be opened and closed. 


futn switch 


Vle/a/ she/ th . ° ° ¢ 
- stead ele The monogram on the bulb gives necessary information. It tells 


the electrical pressure in volts (V) needed to force the right amount 
of current through the filament, and also the amount of electrical 7 
power in watts (W) used by the lamp. In the center is the trade- 
mark of the manufacturer. - 


Nef Of 19$U1A1/O/? 


chart, will be sent to any teacher on request. Write to 
Red indicates parts School Service, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 


An enlargement of this advertisement, for use as a wall | 
that carry electricity Company, 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
wi 
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Westin nghouse : 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere mas 
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ia FREE COPY...TO NEW MEMBERS 


OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


CURRIER 

















HOW THIS BOOK 


In these prints can be found our social 

history between the years of 1835 and 1885 

as it was unrolled in colored lithographs, 
which are now collectors’ items. 


The notable prints which comprise this 
book were taken from what is perhaps the 
definitive collection of Currier and Ives... 
that of Mr. Harry T. Peters, whose collec- 
tion is certainly the largest in existence. 
There are many full-page, four-color re- 
productions. The page size is 9 by 12 inches, 
vhich makes these prints suitable for fram- 
ng if desired, 





AND OTHERS LIKE IT CAN BE 


WHAT A SUBSCRIPTION INVOLVES. Over 500,000 families 
now belong to the Book-of-the-Month Club. They do so 
in order to keep themselves from missing the new books 
they are really interested in. 

As a Club member, you receive an advance publication 
report about the judges’ choice—and also reports about 
all other important coming books. If you decide you want 
the book-of-the-month, you let it come. If not (on a blank 
always provided) you can specify some other book you 
want, or simply say: “Send me nothing.” 

Last year over $7,000,000 worth of free books (figured 
at retail value) were given to the Club’s members—given, 
not sold! These book-dividends could be distributed free 
because so many subscribers ordinarily want the book-of- 
the-month that an enormous edition can be printed. The 
saving on this quantity-production enables the Club to 
buy the right to print other fine library volumes, These 


& IVES 


Dynitnakers 
Retail Price $5°° 


ALL THESE PRINTS APPEARED ORIGINALLY 
IN A LIMITED EDITION OF TWO VOLUMES 
AT $115.00 PER SET 


GIVEN TO CLUB MEMBERS 


are then manufactured and distributed free among sub- 
scribers — one for every two books-of-the-month pur- 
chased. 

Your obligation is simple. You pay no yearly fee. You 
merely agree to buy no fewer than four books-of-the- 
month in any twelve-month period. Your subscription is 
not for one year, but as long as you decide; you can end it 
at any time after taking four books-of-the-month. You 
pay for the books as you get them—the regular retail price 
(frequently less) plus a small charge to cover postage and 
other mailing expenses. Prices slightly higher in Canada. 

+ gy y 


Begin your subscription to the Book-of-the-Month Club 
with one of its selections pictured below. Surely, among 
them is one you have promised yourself to get and read. As 
a new member the Club will send you a free copy of 
CURRIER AND Ives by Harry T, Peters shown above. 


ALL BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB SELECTIONS 
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8y WHLIAM SAROTAN 
WINTER'S TALES 


ST sax OrwEsEN 





cad COLONEL 
COMBINED onananS RAID 
OPERATIONS ov name 
memaay a. se. ousnes (double selection) 
(double selection COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS 
Comaaeo peice TO rca $3.00 
$3.00 
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THE YEAR OF 


DECISION: 1846 
GY BERNARD BE VOTO 


PRICE TO MEMBERS 
$2.75 


















BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


385 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. (17) 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive a 


: wns one pA hy PAUL REVERE: f CURRIER AND IVES, and for every two 

a A THE OCEAN SEA free copy of CURRIER ‘ 1 ty 
oA ” wl = camseum cama —" books-of-the-month I purchase from the Club I am to 
\* \ U.S. FOREIGN POLICY (awarded the receive, free, the current book-dividend then being 
/_ oe pe ana a SS distributed. I agree to purchase at least four books- 

(double selection) ALERANOM 9. of-the-month from the Club each full year I am a : 

on bscription any time 

? decble selection member, and I may cancel my subscription any 

— Seon a | after purchasing four such books from the Club. 


INN C cevereccssscsesescsncsseceseesesse ‘ sococecoesentnnsosesconsnnonenenenagsees 
Please Print Piainiy 


City. 









Begin My Subscription With...... 


(choose one of the selections at the iefD 
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Enlist in the Health-on-the-Home-Front Campaign 
with IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY DENTAL CARE PLAN! 


O HER TEACHERS—America owes a great debt of 

gratitude. For they are contributing generously 
of their time and effort to dozens of important war- 
time tasks. 


Yes, and to these same teachers—America’s par- 
ents can well pledge their loyalty and appreciation. 
for mindful of the physical as well as mental needs 
of our children, classroom teachers are emphasizing 
physical fitness. And in this vital program, dental 
hygiene plays an important part. 


Today, boys and girls are taught the simple facts 
of dental health. Facts that stress the need for care 
of gums as well as teeth... that help develop the 
habits which mean better dental health today and 
more sparkling smiles in the future. Yes, facts that 
aid in reducing the dental ailments that can cause 
absences and perhaps lack of alertness in class. 


To make your physical fitness lessons easier and 
more interesting, Ipana offers its complete set of 
classroom material free. It includes a new, life-size 
set of teeth modelled in cardboard. With this model, 
you can show the correct method of tooth brushing 
and gum massage. It will also help you explain why 
gums need stimulation because soft foods deny them 
necessary exercise—often tend to make them tender 


and flabby. 


All over America, teachers familiar with Ipana’s 
classroom aids praise them as highly as they often 
do Ipana itself. See our 5-point program below and 
send for your set of free material for the new school 
year. Mail the coupon today. 




















§ —_— Educational Dept. NI-943 5 

1 Bristol-Myers Company, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. J 

5 IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE! t 

Teeth 4 : Please send me free: ! 

= e ‘oF 108, del — late , (—- Wall Chart. [] New model of Teeth. (CD Class Hygiene Records. | 

trations. For dental cary Model , (C0 No, I have it.) C) Dental Certificates. ] Teacher’s Folder. ; 
em. 
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32-page 
WORKBOOK CATALOG 
E]nee 


WHAT FOLLETT WORKBOOKS 
WILL DO FOR YOU 


If you haven't used Follett Workbooks you have 
a pleasant surprise awaiting you. They will make 
your work easier, the pupils’ work more enjoy- 


able, and produce better results in the classroom. 


YOU NEED THESE EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING TOOLS 


We have them in every subject, every grade, for use with 


Chock-full of tested drill materials, study 
guides, reviews and tests, 


any basic text. 
bibliographies, games, activity 
Each book 


work, seatwork, and practical teaching devices. 


a full year’s work. 





MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG 





Follett Publishing Company, 1251 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 
(] Please send Free Workbook Catalog | 


[) I enclose 10c. Send sample workbook 


(subject) (grade) 








WORKBOOKS FOR 
ALL SUBJECTS 


ARITHMETIC 
CIVICS ENGLISH 
GEOGRAPHY 

HEALTH 
HISTORY 
NATURE STUDY 
READING 
SCIENCE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SPELLING 


HOW TO GET 
A SAMPLE 
WORKBOOK 


Let us know the 
subject and grade 
in which you are in- 
terested. Forward 
10e 
costs and a copy of 
actual workbook 
will be mailed at 
once together with 
complete catalog. 


for mailing 
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1 MAZINGLY 
$1.00. 


$1.00 


Word and Letter Cards are 2 inches 
high. Combined area of the two 
charts, 17x23 inches. 


Uses of this outfit are almost unlimited. 
Many teachers use it very successfully 
in class reading projects. Comprehen- 


for holding letter 


sion tests provided through “read and . 
do” exercises. Complete instructions of punctuation 
included. 





(kitten | little| know! 


[dump like|make b 


silent, 











THE WORD AND LETTER CARDS grams, words, 
These are already cut in strips for per- . 
fect alignment when set up in the chart. built up. 


Vertical rules indicate where to cut 
apart for forming letters and words. 


instructions. 





THE FILING BOX 


Included in the outfit is this handy 
alphabetical file for keeping the cards 
quickly available. 








The Economy 


FOR USE IN 
PRIMARY GRADES 


low-priced. 
A remarkably helpful out- 
fit, including two charts with pockets 


362 cards giving useful primary words, 
suffixes, several alphabets of small and 
capital letters; and an ample supply 
marks—enough 
everything to build an extensive pri- 
mary reading vocabulary. 


® This highly useful outfit is an ex- 
cellent aid in teaching sentence and 
vocabulary building, phonics, spelling, 
sight, and oral reading. Many 
word games can be devised; phono- 
or sentences can be 
The cards can be used as 
flash or drill cards, and the charts 
are usable either as 
charts, or as bulletin boards for giving 


PRICE: $1.00 postpaid 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
436 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. { 


——EE 


Only 


and word cards; 


of 


hand or wall 











LET’S LAUGH 





The clever remarks that children 
make are a source of pleasure to all 
of us. Do you know an amusing one? 
Send it to us, and, if it is published, 
we will mail you a check for one 
dollar. All items should be typed 
or written in ink. Be sure to sign 
your own first name. Address: Let’s 
Laugh, THE INSTRUCTOR, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


A second-grade teacher wore her long 
hair in French braids. One day Sally, 
after studying her hair arrangement in- 
tently, asked seriously, “Do you crochet 
your hair every morning?” 


ANIETA STEPHENS 
Dodgeville, Wisconsin 


The teacher told a small boy that she 
would have to take his toy whistle away 
if he didn’t stop blowing it in school. 
Gene, a boy who overheard her com- 


ment, remarked, “You can’t take my 
whistle because it comes from my 
throat.” 


EsTHER JOHNSON 
Sorento, Illinois 


The teacher read to the children the 
fable of the “Ant and the Grasshopper,” 
in which the ant works all summer to 
store food while the grasshopper plays. 
When she had finished, she said, “What 
do you suppose was done in the winter 
with the food the ants saved?” 

Six-year-old Nancy said, “I know. 
It was rationed.” 


ALICE OLDHAM 
Barrington, Rhode Island 


Five-year-old Jack Martin asked his 
mother whether lightning bugs have 
arms and hands. Her reply was no. 

“Well, how do they carry their little 
flashlights then?” asked Jack. 


Lmuian B. Barey 
Basin, West Virginia 


When his older brother scolded him 
for laughing out loud in church, Jimmy 
apologized and said, “I didn’t intend to, 
but I was smiling and my smile burst.” 


ANNIE LEE Moore 
Porterville, Mississippi 


The kindergarten teacher said to five- 
year-old Donald, “Let me see what a 
nice train you can paint for me on the 
easel.” She returned after a few mo- 
ments to find only a smear of black 
paint on Donald’s paper. “Oh, Donald,” 
she said, “I thought you were going to 
paint such a nice train!” 

“It is a nice train,” Donald assured 
her. “It’s just going so fast you can’t 
see what it looks like.” 


Neva M. TuLiar 
Manlius, New York 


Contributions for this column 
cannot be acknowledged, nor can 
they be returned if we are unable 
to use them. 















PRIMARY 
NUMBER PROGRAM 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS 


A new primary series of Worktext that 
accomplishes in the field of arithmetic, 
what the reading readiness program 
does in the field of reading. 










Book 1—Develops number 
and number relations and the addi- 
tion and subtraction facts through 6. 
Price 25c, 


Book 2——Further development of 
meaning and number relationships and 
the addition and subtraction facts 
through 10 Price 25¢. 


Book 3—Begins the formal study of 
arithmetic with complete explanations 
and examples of what todo. Price 35c. 


concepts 


















Order sample copies—or, write for WORK. 
ING WITH NUMBERS descriptive folder 
and catalog of other primary materials 


THE STECK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS @ AUSTIN, TEXAS 

























SONGS FOR THE 
NURSERY SCHOOL 
by 
Laura Pendleton MacCarteney 


One hundred and fifty-nine songs embracing 

tivities for two-year olds, tone games, finge 
plays, transportation, songs about animals, song 
about water, songs of the seasons, nursery 
chymes, songs for rest-time and an_ interesting 
group of twenty-nine miscellaneous song 


$1.50. Write for FREE OPERETTA CATALOG 
THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPAN 


124 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








PLAY MATE 
For Boys and Girls—4 to 14 


Subscribe for yourself—ask for sample copies 
for your pupils. 
8 Months $1.00 One Year $1.50 
Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 


i 
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Send For 32-Page Bookie! 
“CARE OF THE AE TEETH 


Shows how to 
Teeth” a AA. J peer oh 
time. a of amg Ty 

Send ith it xc 








.¥ paeael listing ee 
-_ ets, sters, ays, ¢ 
stories. graded reading and com 
scans work. 
Dent Associater 
Dept. Dept. B-3 9, 212 t. Superior & 
Chicago 11, Minos 


SEND TODAY for the Descriptivt 


of publications and materials on Cole 
Booklet nial, American Indian, Chinese Lift 
Ancient Civilizations, Medieval Life, Pan Amer 
Globe & Map Making, Bookbinding, Weaving 3 
many other activities. Only 10c in stamps or 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS COOPERATIVE SERVICE 
First Teachers Cooperative Association in U. S.A. 
519 West 121 Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


K o° ARTCRAE, 


dec FOR CLASSWORK, ‘a 
corete acterins not nated ear eer te 
sub) . write for catalog 


i. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 w. Van Buren 5t.. cHicact 


American Hospital School of Nursitf 
3-yrs., fully accredited; high school graduate ( 18-5), 
financial aid, no tuition. For information, ™™ 
Director, Nursing Education, 856 Irving Park Bivd., (ia# 
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r WORK. 
tive folder 
Trials 


waiBETTER, EASIER TEACHING WITH NEW 
sll D ITTO WO ee K BO Oo KS i To brighten her day, to lighten her work, to do 


«THE away with night-time drudgery and tedious class- 
YL room copying, to provide those extra hours of 
relaxation she so richly deserves—DITTO has 

created this teacher’s time-saving, labor-saving 


rteney instruction method. 


abracing 
mes, finger 
imals, song 
ns, nursery 
interesting 
ous songs, 


CATALOG 


Amazing, too good to be true—yet pupils actu- 
ally help themselves to learning via the DITTO 
Workbook route! Teachers everywhere have dis- 
covered that DITTO Workbooks speedily result 
in more and better seat work, in class alertness, 




















MPANY in the elimination of needless lesson copying, in 

EET the abolishing of after-hours lesson marking. | 

os Get the New Catalog of New Ditto Workbooks! j 
Send coupon NOW for actual DITTO lesson 

4 | samples to use in class. They are FREE! Ask for : 

aes the new Ditto catalog onteaching practice and test 

$1.50 | materials, with 25 new titles, including Language 

mm and Arithmetic; Health and Safety; Play and 

— Work with Numbers; Friends of Field, Forest and 

e Booklet Stream; Jack and Ruth in the City; Jack and Ruth 

E TEETH on the Farm; Animal Stories; and many others— 

eh a comprehensive library for all grades. 


Today as always genuine Ditto supplies are avail- 
able for keeping previously purchased gelatine and 
liquid type machines operating at top efficiency. 


Use this coupon now for free 
material that has opened up new 
freedoms for thousands of teachers! 


me we a a a a ee = eee ee ee ee 


r 
' DITTO, Inc. 
* i 2230 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 
4 { Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
yf / ( ) Send me “New Short Cuts in Education” 
: ( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( 
y 





) Send Samples of Ditto Ink printed workbook pages. 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. My class igs: Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) 
Junior High School ( ) 





My Name.tiicccsccesecccesees Coccccccccccccecccccccccesesccece 
Scheel..ccoces SbRS600620 5600080 50S4860N4OR NEE ENE) d 446440408 
' TE re ne ne ee 
1 Gh ccccccccccccccccccccescvees CORN oc cccccccece PNG. occcccee 
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MAKERS OF THE U.S. A. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
3 Items for $1.25 


Mail this coupon with $1.25 and re- 
ceive the following items: 


° - 25 cents 


Children’s Games From Many Lands - - $1.00 
Fun & Festival Among America’s Peoples - 25 cents 
FRIENDSHIP PRESS, 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10, N. Y. 


A Colored Wall Map of America’s Peoples—25 cents each 


CHILDREN’S GAMES FROM MANY 
LANDS 
By Nina Millen 
Over 250 games from 50 countries 
Cloth $1.00. 


FUN & FESTIVAL AMONG 
AMERICA’S PEOPLES 
By Katherine F. Rohrbough 
Folk songs, games, recipes and 
festival ideas 
Paper, 25 cents. 






















other subjects... 


during the year. 
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ARTS 
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and, in addition, see 
actual examples of what pupils do? 
This is what SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE brings you 

A brand-new supply of new helps, new 
thoughts, new ideas each month—you 
are up-to-the-minute all the time—ten 
issues—large 9” x 12” pages, profusely 
illustrated—eight pages in full colors 


READY FOR YOU IN SEPTEMBER 
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Begin with the Sept. All American Number 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
PAY LATER 

SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 

239 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 

Please enter subscription to begin at once. 


Enclosed is $41) Send bill payeble Oct. 15 


How-this Teachers’ Magazine 





Can help you every school month 


Would you like to know how other 
teachers get remarkable, successful re- 
sults in their art teaching, how they use 
art and drawing to help in teaching their 


What schools are doing 
in the War How 
Mickey Mouse and 
Donald Duck have 
joined the colors, by 
Walt Disney Studios; 
how art is used in the 
Army—a grade school 
tries camouflage and 
learns art and history 
at the same time; how 
a sixth grade made a 
mural, “The American 
Way of Living”; Out- 
line for Art in the 
Grades. Octoser is de- 
voted to holiday ideas: 
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Easier Way to Teach 
Writing Position 


“Picture-Query” Plan adds 
new punch to any handwriting pro- 
gram. 
Girls with over 200 Queries 


35 Photos of Boys and 


Special Offer to Teachers 


complete ‘“‘Picture-Query’’ 


Pian by Dr. Frank N. Freeman, 
postpaid for only $1.50. 


ZANER-BLOSER CO. 
Dept. | 


Columbus, O. 


| MANUSCRIPT “WR ING CARDS | 











Great aids to alphabet mastery. White on black. 
Large 4" caps, also small letters, (print style) 
numerals. 14 heavy durable cards, 84x17, easily 


seen across room, §0Oc postpaid. 


Alphabet Wall Cards 
Script guides, similarly 
made up. 50c postpaid. 
Have You Our Catalog? 
Sent FREE, 88 illus- 
trated pages. Over 3,000 
teaching aids. 


1634 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


FREE CATALOG 


OF SELF-ADMINISTERING 
SEAT WORK MATERIAL 


Each lesson is a separate piece of matetial. Ali 
of the material is usable ail of the time, and 
each piece instead of being destroyed by use, 
can be used over and over by pupil after pupil ! 
(It is not bound up in books or tablets in which 
only one lesson can be used at a time, and all 
the rest of the lessons remain idle.) 








Here is the most convenient, inexpensive and 
effective work-type material ever produced. 


Catalog Free on request. Write 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 
1709 West 74th St. 36, Chicago, Ill. 





lO! FAN NOEM MS 





An suthoritative illustrated col- 
lection of the best Verse. Unex- 
celled as an aid im English Study. 
Paper Binding................. 85e 
Cloth Binding............... $1.00 
Kraft Leather Binding. .$1.50 


Order today from 
The Cable Ce., Dept.N, 228 So. Wabash, Chicago 4 
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Dear TEACHER: This department is de- 
voted to verse written by children. 
Contributions must be submitted by you, 
as the teacher, with a letter stating the 
conditions under which the verse was 
written. Send only verse which you 
are sure is the pupil’s own work, pref- 
erably that which has been done during 
a class period, no assignment having been 
made in advance. Poems written by the 
class as a whole are also acceptable. Use 
a separate sheet for each verse and in- 
clude the pupil’s name and grade, name 
and address of the school, and your 
name. Address contributions to: 

The Children’s Corner 

THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


ANIMAL VERSES 


The elephant is very strong. 
His trunk is very long. 
He pulls up stumps with ease, 
And gives us our piano keys. 
—Bossy BowLIN 
The lion is brown and yellow. 
He is a strong old fellow. 
When he begins to roar 
He shakes the cage’s floor! 
—MELBA WALSER 
The bear has a coat, 
But not any hat. 
In winter he takes a nap 
And uses all his fat. 
—LAavENA SMITH 
The zebra’s stripes 
Run up and down. 
He’s the queerest 
Thing in town! 
—Roy EDENs 
The tiger is a great big cat. 
He is fierce and not very fat. 
He lies in the jungle grass, 
And jumps on all that pass. 
—DonaLD CARROLL 
Pupits OF GRADE 2, 
Rusk School, El Paso, Texas 
RowENa Brivcers, Teacher 


THE Cook 


Look, look, look! Here comes the cook. 
She can bake a pie 

As quick as you can wink your eye. 

She is a good cook 

And doesn’t have to use a book. 

She also can bake cakes; 

And guess how long it takes— 

Not as long as it takes to sing a song. 


Mary Marcaret Ernst, 3rd Grade 
Sacred Heart School, Dubuque, Iowa 
SisTER Mary DorotHea, Teacher 


U.S.A. ForREvVER 


U.S.A., forever, 
Oh, loyal friends and free, 
Let’s keep our good flag waving, 
And win our victory. 
It we buy bonds and stamps, 
In this land of the free, 
And help our boys in camps, 
We will have victory. 
Let’s keep Old Glory waving 
For good old U.S.A. 
If we start War Stamp saving, 
Our boys at home will stay. 
Donna ENstEy, 6¢h Grade 
Fisher Street School, Burlington, N.C. 
Nina W. Parsons, Teacher 


(Continued on page 7) 
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MORGAN - DILLON & C9. 


HECTOGRAPH 
Duplicating Seatwork 


4) aml 
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The’ modern, economical form of 
seatwork. Printed in hectograph 
ink for use on any gelatin dupli- 
cator. Every Master Sheet is guar- 
anteed to produce 50 to 100 satis- 
factory copies. 


Workbooks for nature studies, 
health, social studies, all kinds 
of unit activities—for elementary i 
grades. 


Low in Price + High in Educational Value 
Carefully Graded + Well Illustrated | 


Shown below are the titles and 
prices of a few of our many work- 
books. If you do not see the mate- 
rial you need, ask us for circulars 
giving descriptions of all hecto- 
graph workbooks and teaching aids 
which we publish. 


READING: ist, 2nd, 3rd, 




















4th Grades .......... . -@ $1.25 es. 
ARITHMETIC: Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th Grades @ $1.25 ea. 
LANGUAGE DRILLS: 3rd, 4th, 
Sth, 6th Grades euesonintd ..-.@ $1.25 ea. 
PHONICS: Practice Lessons in 
Word Analysis ——o @ $1.00 
Phonics & Reading @ $1.00 
Magic Keys to Phonies........ @ $1.00 
NATURE STUDY: My Bind Book, Ti 
My Flower Book @ $1.25 ea. 
Busy Bees & Industrious Ants @ $1.00 
Water Life Miracles........ @ $1.00 
HEALTH: My Health Book, usable 
oy “Fy Sener @ $1.25 Al 
Health Activities, Primary pation @ $1.00 
UNIT ACTIVITIES: The Circus, My Indian 
Book, Life on the Farm, China, Mexico, H) 
Wings Over U.S.A., Wings Over South 
America, Over Land & Sea, Desert Life, My he: 
Unit on Holland, Activities in Handcraft, 
and many others......................@ $1.00 ea. eas 
o are 
tiv 
For complete information, write to: lea 
nu 
m¢ 
MORGAN-DILLON & CO. wi 
4616 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. elu 
Zone 40 
: 
) EDUCATIONAL 
} . ea 
4 
) e @&2 * , Pu 
} fm} Hy 
}  S&ve time and transportation cost by tec 
) ordering your educational tests from this } of 
) office. Test publications of leading pub- ; 
) lishers are carried in stock. : da 
) A twenty-four hour shipment service is ¢ . 
featured. q s 
. ° . Ol 
} Write for new Catalogue and Price List. § th 
4 r 
ob ; 
} Bureau of Educational Research and { SF 
} Service, Extension Division mi pt 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA ; 
} lowa City, lowa . 











Sitional College of. ucalion 
TEACHERS ARE IN GREAT DEMAND 


program of preparation for teaching. Element 
grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child care centel 
Children’s demonstration school and observation center. 
Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovel 
North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years), 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and 1-year cow 
for college graduates. Write for list of successful alum 
National College of Education 

EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Sox 314-1, EVANSTON, 


High School Course 


ELMS Many Finish in 2 Yeors 


Goes » rapidly a0 your time and abilities permit. , Eqoizalent 8 


texts sup; ae seared. “credit for H. B.S vabiece already 
Free Bulletin of request. 

ced Chicago 37 
od 






























i623, Dt Drexel s at sath, 





HANDWORK and DRAWING PATTERNS 

Seasonal. (A few are made up in colors.) For teachers 

of lower grades. 30c¢ per envelope for each month. 
MARTHA ERSLAND 

1607 Lynn Ave. Des Moines, lows 
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This Year Make Your 


HEALTH 
TEACHING 
EASIER, 
MORE 
RESULTFUL 


with— 



















ea. 





-25 ea. 

$1.00 

31°00 

deal THE HEALTH MAGAZINE 
$1.00 

$1.00 of the 

ey AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSN. 
Indian 

= HYGEIA Magazine can make your 
_ 2 health teaching more resultful, yet 


easier, by saving you hours of prep- 
aration and research. As the collec- 
tive voice of 120,000 of America’s 
leading physicians, health educators, 
nutritionists, it brings you each 
month new, authentic material on a 
wide range of timely topics. In- 


cluded are: 


AVOIDING ILLNESS 

FOODS AND NUTRITION 
FIRST AID 

NEW MEDICAL DISCOVERIES 
SEX EDUCATION 

DIET AND EXERCISE 


Pupils, too, enjoy working with 
Hygeia, for it employs simple, non- 


-00 ea. 


te to: 


nti 


TS 


“i a fi technical language. Thousands of 
> schools and universities use it reg- 
wa) ularly, and the number is increasing 
vice is MA) “ily, for wartime conditions and cur- 
Wa) tailed medical services make the need 
‘e List. @ for classroom health teaching greater 


‘ than ever. 


h and § SPECIAL INTRO-) 6 ISSUES 
a a) DUCTORY OFFER ) for only $1.00 


. ‘ 
with introductory 


FRE offer — 


96 page book of “Answers to 


alioitg | POPULAR HEALTH QUESTIONS” 
AND 
Elemen 










(Many of these questions, in all prob- 
ability, have been asked or will be 
asked in your own classroom.) 


HYGEIA, the Health Magazine, 
Dept. D, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 


Send me FREE the 96 page POPULAR 
HEALTH QUESTIONS book, and enter 








My name for the next six issues of 
HYGEIA. I enclose $1.00. 

ee request. 

Chicago 37 

——— Name — 

TTERNS 

or teachers Address 

ath. 

ines, lows a State = 
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THE Foc 


The fog is like sheep against the sky, 

The fog is like snow—cool and light, 

The fog is soft like a pussycat’s fur. 

The fog makes you feel as if someone 
were creeping up on you, 

The fog makes you feel as if you were 
Cast away on a desert island, 

The fog is a cloud—a low, low cloud. 


KENNETH SANFORD, 6¢h Grade 
H. P. Hamilton School, Two Rivers, Wis. 
Etsa Royer, Teacher 


THe Pine TREE 


Oh, Pine Tree, with needles so long and 
green, 

You are so tall you can hardly be seen. 

I hear you whisper many a day, 

When the breeze makes your branches 
sway, 

And you seem to say, 

“I am useful in many a way, 

I try so hard, I do my best, 

I give you your bed in which you rest. 

I give you a chair on which you sit, 

And matches from which your fire is lit. 

I am very, very useful to you, 

Please don’t waste me the way you do.” 


Karia Bane, 7th Grade 
Eden Grove School, Newport, Minn. 
EsTHER BarNEs, Teacher 


I AM AN AMERICAN 


I live in the land of freedom, 
Where each has liberty 

To speak and walk and worship 
Without fear of tyranny. 

I'll fight to keep that freedom 
In every way I can. 

I'll do my part and be proud 
That I am an American. 


ELizABETH SHuck, 7th Grade 
Golden Valley School, Rhame, N. Dak. 
Giapys SHucK, Teacher 


HELPFUL HINTS 


A class discussion of a child’s original 
verse is often helpful. Emphasize the 
good points before critical comment be- 
gins. Suppose, for example, that Ruth 
in the fifth grade has composed the fol- 
lowing verse about rain and it has been 
written on the blackboard. 

The rain is falling, falling down, 

Drip, drip, drip. 

It falls over all the town. 

Drip, drip, drip. 

The teacher might begin by saying, 
“See how Ruth has made us feel the 
quiet and monotony of the rain by re- 
peating the word falling, and by her 
little refrain drip, drip, drip, that sounds 
just like the raindrops outside.” 

Then taking up the weak point of the 
limping third line, she may say, “Sup- 
pose we beat out the time of Ruth’s lines 
by clapping for every strong syllable.” 

The children clap four times for line 
one and three times for line two. When 
they reach line three, the clapping does 
not fit the words, and four claps are not 
possible. The teacher may say, “Can 
you change the third line, Ruth, so that 
there are four strong syllables in it?” 

Ruth or some other child—the teacher 
only if necessary—may change the line 
to “Falling over all the town.” 

The teacher says, “Now can we clap 
Ruth’s verse so that we get a rhythm of 
4’s and 3’s? How much it is improved 
by just that little change! We must al- 
ways try to have the meter right.” 

The familiar question, “What have we 
all learned from this talk about Ruth’s 
verse?” might well close.the discussion. 


IDEAS / 


FOR YOU TO USE IN YOUR WORK 









Free 


SAME IATERIAL 


. with 
re not coon e will 

you 3 Activitlie®: project 
Y lor Arts _* entative uickly 
send you ° t you This jmpor- 
material, 8 valuable you. 
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JUNIOR 


ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


The only national teachers magazine containing 
so much PRACTICAL creative material that 
you can put right to work in your classes: 


Don’t miss the many new helpful features this 
year. Here are just a few: 


DEMOCRACY IN THE CLASSROOM, a 
double spread featuring our rich, cultural 
patriotic heritage, with ideas for classroom 
projects. 


New series of articles on MUSIC ...ART 
... READING and LITERATURE... 
WOODWORKING PROJECTS ... THE 
UNIT SYSTEM (beginning October) and 


many others. 
10 BIG ISSUES 
ONLY $3.00 


Regardless of the grade you teach, JUNIOR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES will give you the 
material you need. Every issue is profusely 
illustrated and contains projects for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper grades. It 
makes teaching FUN! You owe it to your- 
self to obtain this helpful, usable material. 
SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


ARTS & ACTIVITIES I-9-43 

4616 N. Clark Street, Chicago 40, Ill. 

| ©) Please enter my subscription for Junior Arts & Activ- i 
ities for 1 year, price $3.00. If I am not satisfied, I 
may cancel my subscription within 10 days after receipt of 

| the September issue. | 
gt or (0 I shall 
remit on or before October 5, 1943. 
[) I am not acquainted with Junior Arts & Activities, 
Please send free project material 

| PRIID  nenapescannnenesadianeennasabtadantnnusennneeniannenenint Grade........ i 

| a aS CO eae eY Oe a Ee EME | 


City & State..... 








TEACHER 


TEACHER PLANS contain 


Pictures 
sters —Window 
s Blackboard Borders 


—_ 


Special Holiday — 

Greeting Cards— bashed 

Health— Food —Characte 
Material, ett. 


TEACHERS’ TESTIMONIALS 


“] have been using TEACHER- 
PLANS since 1933.” 

Mrs. Ena Armstrong 

Lake Odessa, Mich. 


“The children just loved doing all 
the many different things.” 

Mrs. J. Rowland Reed 

W. Chester, Pa. 


“Surely have enjoyed using TEACH- 
ER-PLANS for 2 years.” 

Miss Lillian Back 

Racine, Wis. 

“T’ve used them for several years 
and they are really ‘swell’.” 

Grace Lageschulte 

Waverly, lowa 


“I have in many years of teaching 

never found anything more helpful 
and original.” 

Mrs. Mabel Williams 

Bala, Kans. 


“Wishing you continued success in 
your wonderful and helpful work.” 
Anna Marie McCormick 

Portland, Ore. 


“It certainly is a bargain for the 
money.” 

Mrs. Margaret T. Baker 

Romney, W. Va. 


PLANS 


Specially Prepared 
Art Material for Use 
in Every Schoolroom 





Get ANN MARIE’S Latest Original 
TEACHER-PLANS for the Best 
Creative Project Material 


A series of eight packets containing art and 
activity material for the whole school year— 
a packet for each school month. 


TEACHER-PLANS are prepared by experienced teach- 
ers to give pupils in the lower elementary grades the 
newest ideas on creative, timely material . . . each 
packet is chock full of practical ideas and activities so 
each child can participate. 

It’s one of the most simplified, 
systems used with teaching. 
saves much valuable time. 


useful, stimulating 
Makes your work easier— 
Keeps your pupils interested, 
Thousands of satisfied teachers from every state use 
Ann Marie’s Monthly art and activity service. This 
method has proved successful for many years. 


ANN MARIE’S 8 Original Packets — 


There's a complete packet for each school 
September through April. 
only $2.98, 
posters, patriotic song posters, 
blackboard borders, handicraft material ; 


One For Each Month 


month From 
Complete 8 months’ service for 
You'll get 8 large posters, besides many small 
seasonal window pictures, 
gifts for children 


to make; health posters; Foods For Health (to tie in with 
the government's food and nutrition program); nature study 


material, and suitable holiday material . . 
—ready to use with complete instructions. 
away. 


FREE 
---- 


. all in actual size 
Send $2.98 right 
Start your service for September school opening. 


—a generous surprise gift of Ann Marie’s special 
holiday material, if you remit $2.98 with order. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, Dept. 920 

5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago, 31, Ill. 

Send me TEACHER-PLANS for 1943-44, 

( Here is $2.98 for a full year’s service and free gift. 

(0 Send me full year’s service at $2.98. I will remit on or 
before October 10th. 

(0 $1.00 for 2 months’ service—Sept. and Oct. 


If you remit by check, please add 5c. 


NAME . — 


ADDRESS_______ 

















Collection in- 

clades over a 

dozen national 

and patriotic 
I 





“101 Best Songs” carefully compiled 


for school use-— graded and special 
occasion songs home, folk, patriotic 
and religious melodies -- words and 


music complete! 
10 cents per single copy 
$1.00 per dozen copies 
$7.63 per hundred copies 
(postpaia) 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
Dept. N 228 S. Wabash 
Send for Chicago 4, Il, 


Free 


(Enclose 5S cents to cover cost of 
postage and packing) 


(NN) 


Name ‘ —_— 





Address ‘ . 























500 ART CRAFTS 


ready to use — illustrated 
many with working instructions 


Creative Art Crafts 
anew book by Pedro deLem Dy 


Three sections—PAPER CRAFT 
217 articles to make—TOY CRAFT 
115 animal toys, 82 dolls, and 10 boats 
and carts—-RELIEF CRAFT—67 made 
of wood, 52 « f leather, 49 to decorate with 
and 32 using linoleum, 
plastics and carving materials, 

You can use inexpensive or cast-off 
materials. Special recipes on how to 


gesso metal, 


make and use decorating materials—it i 
one of the most practical books you can 
find. 


88 double size pages — 78 illustra- 
tions —8 in full colors. 
Only $3.75 postpaid 
MAIL THIS ORDER COUPON 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
239 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass, 


Please send CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 
Enclosed is $3.75 in full payment 

Name 

Address 


Post Office 

















Try These Amazingly 
Versatile Colors Yourself 


Besides ‘extra’ brilliance, *‘extra”’ 
smooth working and blending 
qualities, Alphacolor Dry Tempera 
colors are truly an “‘all-purpose”’ 
medium. With each shipment is a 
folder telling how easily these col- 
ors may be mixed for any or all of 
the following uses: 
® OPAQUE SHOW CARD COLOR 
@ TRANSPARENT WATER COLOR 
® WET OR DRY STENCIL ® OIL 
COLOR ®@ VARNISH ENAMEL 
® BLOCK PRINTING INK 
® AIRBRUSH COLOR @ SILK 

SCREEN PAINT ® FINGER PAINT 
Send $1.00 for full pint of any one of 
24 colors or $2.00 for 12-color assert 
ment in ounce giass jars. Address Dept 

1-943. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


WEBER COSTELLO Co. 
Manutacturers 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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HOW TO USE THE 


HANDWORK | 


IN THIS ISSUE 





JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Pages 


30°58 THE posters on these pages il- 


lustrate two ways to make let- 
tering stand out. The words “Busy as 
Bees!” are prominent because they are 
larger, thicker, and lighter than the 
words above them. Having each group 
ot words a different color makes a slogan 
on a poster easy to read and more force- 
ful. In this case the smaller letters 
might be blue and the larger ones red. 

The poster about buying War Stamps 
illustrates another way to make words 
stand out. One slogan is placed at the 
top and another at the bottom of the 
poster, 

Each of these posters has something 
large in it. This is an important con- 
sideration in postermaking. 

Children like to draw bells. Keep 
the picture of the Liberty Bell until 
Christmas when it will help your pu- 
pils to draw the bells that are always 
included in their Christmas pictures. 
The bees may be the inspiration for 
other whimsical animal drawings. 


Pages THESE three pages will appeal 
37,39, . . “" , 
42° to the children’s interest in de 


sign. When your pupils are 
working on leaf designs, they will have 
a richer experience if they examine dress 
materials, curtains, lace, and all sorts of 
things in which flowers, leaves, fruits, 
and little animals have been used for 
patterns. The people of Mexico make 
beautiful designs on this order. As they 
look at these designs, the girls and 
boys will learn to appreciate the creative 
abilities of the designers. 

Children will like to make leaf designs 
in spatter work. (Lay a leaf on a piece 
of paper and spatter over it by drawing 
a nail across an old toothbrush dipped in 
ink. When the leaf is removed, the 
place it occupied on the paper will, of 
course, be plain.) 

The insignia on page 39 will inspire 
children to make many pictures of air- 
planes so that they can use these designs. 
Some children may ask the teacher to 
show them how to draw stars, which 
are a part of the wing insignia of planes 
belonging to the United States and 
Russia. An easy way is to draw the top 
point first. Next, draw the two top 
lines of the right and left points of the 
star. Finish these points. Add the two 
remaining points of the star. 

Children like to draw with a compass. 
Some of the insignia on this page may be 
drawn with that instrument. 

In looking at the line drawings on 
page 42, one needs to notice the word 
description of the colors used in order to 
get a complete picture of the borders. In 
the article the authors state that these 
borders were done in cut paper. Cut 

(Continued on page 13) 
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they possibly can get. 20th 
easier and learning more certain. 


PRIMARY SEATWORK 


LET'S GET STARTED For Pre-Primer. Activities 


“~N 
my ~> are easy and interesting, intended to build skills for 
AY beginning reading. Vocabulary of 35 different words. 
48 pp., 8 in. x 11 in. Very attractive cover. Class 
% order price, 15c. Single copy, postpaid, 20c 
ANY & FUN WITH WORDS AND PICTURES—fFor Primer. A very 


easy 64 page (8 in. x 11 in.) book of seatwork lessons for begin- 
Large pictures, small amount of reading, limited vo- 


ning pupils. 
Class order price, 15c. 


cabulary. Attractive cover in red and blue. 
Single copy, postpaid, 20c. 


FUN WITH WORDS—For Grade I. A most popular book of reading 
seatwork lessons for Grade Carefully chosen, limited vocabulary which 
may be used with any reading system Provides interesting, motivated activi- 
ties. Cover in green and black. 64 pp., 8 in. x 11 in. Class order price, 
15c. Single copy, postpaid, 20c 
FUN WITH WORDS—For Grade II. Reading seatwork with a larger vocabulary 
and more reading activity. Much more economical than duplicated copies prepared 
by the teacher Used with any reading 


t system or other supplementary material 
64 pp., 8 in. x 11 in. Class order price, 15c. 


Single copy, postpaid, 20c. 
MORE FUN WITH WORDS —For Grade IIL. 
use or with any basal reader. Provides ample, well-organized reading practice 
Written by Louise Carson, author of the other books in this series. Strongly bound 
in attractive cover in colors. 64 pp., 8 in. x 11 in. Very low class price of 15c. 
Single copy, postpaid, 20c. 


A FIRST NUMBER BOOK. For beginners in number work, Grade I or II. In- 
cludes recognition of numbers, number concepts, writing numbers, counting, and the 
fundamental addition and subtraction combinations. Much use made of association 
of pictures with printed symbols. 96 pp.. 8 in. x 11 in. Class 
order price, 18c. Single copy, postpaid, 24, 


An extremely timely patriotic book for children in 

Fifteen lessons about our flag; the remainder constructively 

Its contents makes it a “must’’ on the school’s list at this time, au- 
Class order price, 10c. Single copy, postpaid, 15c. 


Reading seatwork for independent 


Three color cover. 


AMERICA, MY COUNTRY. 
primary grades. 
patriotic. 

tiful cover. 


ARITHMETIC DRILL PADS. The 
20th Century Series for grades 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, a book for each grade. 
Durably bound, 6 in. x 9 in., 128 pp 
Will furnish much needed practice at 


material. Class 


IT’S FUN TO BE HEALTHY For 
Grade Il. A correct beginning for the 
important health program in the grades. 


price, 12c. 





theme of technique. 80 pp., 8 in. x 
11 in. Class order price, 20c. Single 


HERE IS HELP FoR 


This year, more than ever before, teachers must have al! 
Century Workbooks 
All of them have been thoroughiy 
tested; they are the highest in quality but the lowest in price. 


OTHER ELEMENTARY WORKBOOKS 


LANGUAGE PRACTICE 
I A much needed book of practical 
lessons in beginning English work 
basically or supplementary to any other 








TEACHERS 


the heip 


Make teaching 


For Grad 
Used 


order price, 15¢. Sin. 


Grade 3, 4 


low cost. Material for year’s work in — : 

each book. For use with any arithmetic gle copy, postpaid, 20c. 
text. Teacher's manual free with class 

orders. Class order price, 15c. Single wax: EXERCISES 
copy, postpaid, 20c. S> Se Se 


8. Drill and practice materia 
for usual courses of study. 
Single copy, postpaid, 16¢ 


LEARNING ENGLISH 


Class onder 


Grades 3, 4 


Emphasizes value of health for gvod 5, 6, 7, 8. A new series. Very com 
citizenship. Activities are varied and prehensive Used with any standar 
interesting Very attractive make-up t - sii oa ts 
Class order price, 20c. Single copy, pom by price, 300. Single 
postpaid, 25e. ee ee 

GOOD HEALTH HABITS —-For Crack SOCIAL STUDIES Lower Interme 
Ill, May be used with any textbook diate Grades. Combination text-work 
Sixteen units dealing with specific health book with units on Transportation 
habits. Reading and exercises very in Clothing, ete. Follows typical courses of 
teresting. Activity for pupil is central study 112 pp. Class order price, 30c 


Single copy, postpaid, 40c, 





copy, postpaid, 


re HEALTH PARADE 


: For Grade 
An attractive pupil 


study-guide 


for use with or without a _ textbook 
Helps build knowledge of subject and most other 
establish practice of mght health habits. elementary 





S4 pp.. 8 in. x 11 in Class order 
price, 20c. Single copy, postpaid, 25c. 


We also publish workbooks for 


subjects In the 
and high schools. 








BENTON 


Single copies of any workbook will be sent upon receipt of the postpaid price quoted 
Ask for our attractive new catalog which gives full description of all our publications 


REVIEW PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


PUBLISHERS OF 20TH CENTURY WORKBOOKS 


FOWLER, IND. 
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PLAYS 


Easily Staged 


Patriotic Plays, Holiday 
Plays, Assembly programs, 
Entertainments of every 
kind—all ideally suited to school use and fully 
described in free catalogue. 


Send for Free Catalogue 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. I, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago 5, Ill. 


SO BO > L$ 






for you called 


projects for lower grades. 





CRAYONEX - OFFSET 
A New Technique - 10c 


It’s full of ideas 
for all seasons. 





The Man in the Moon 
SaYSFALL IS HERE 


... With a fascinating new idea 
CRAYONEX - OFFSET 
Fine for Greeting Cards, Pro- 


grams, etc., or for very simple 


Send today for your P & I Unit, 


The American Crayon Company 
242-342 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohie 








Schoo! administrators in all the states from Maine to California 


d teachers to them fer 








We are interested in further registration of 


» 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 


Member of N.A.T.A. 


TEACHERS clusive are req that we 
AGENCY aoa heyy oe staffs. tee bogey en 
teachers, both experi and inexperienced, who have i 
CHICAGO continued ciemmmatte the conchinn field. 
Our Service is Address: 1200-10 Steger Bldg. 
Nationwide Chicago, . 





CLARK-BREWER £(fii23i5 /Wis2tt| sac | As 


CHICAGO, Lyon & Healy Building, 
Grade Teachers Wanted 





ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 
Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 


—————e 








25 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and 
Fl tary Schools. Good 
candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 











teed. 





Established 1885 





28 ene ep. New York City + Hyde day service. 
CHICAGO Building, Spokane, Wash. 














THE INSTRUCTOR, 


APPLICATION $1.” 
PHOTOS 


On Genuine Moentone. 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 2)¢x3 
Send good photo or snapshot 
Original returned unharmed. 
Established, 1898. 

: MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bidg., 


Nationally 


4 guaran- 


LaCrosse, Wis. 


September 1943 
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%ot Vlealhe...ea some food 


from each group...every day! 





JOIN the 


““| 2S. Government 
=| campaign to 
e ‘| promote better 
—| child health 





















GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... 








SUTTER AND 
FORTIFIED MARGARINE 










ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... 
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MILK PRODUCTS... 


* * * 
cROv® U.S. GOVERNMENT 


21,000,000 _ 
IN ADDITION TO THE BASIC 7... 


Children EAT ANY OTHER FOODS YOU WANT 
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in out schools oe os 
a. is is the Revised U.S. Nutrition Chart 
heed YOUR help You can obtain a copy of this chart, in color, size 22” x 28”, 


i for your schoolroom, by writing to your regional office of the 
idates. 


Food Distribution Administration. The addresses of these of- 
; fices, with a list of the states served by each, appear on page 59. 
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— THE FOLLOWING PAGES TELL YOU HOW 
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TEACH THE “BASIC 7” with theselte 





How to Use the Coupons Below 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (Other coupons 


ready for your use appear on pages 65 and 67.) 





FREE Ipana’s NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educational Department, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send me FREE this complete dental health unit. Class Enroliment...._ 


Grades taught ewes Name of School 


Name 


0 Fo Se 


FREE Booklets on PEANUT BUTTER SANDWICH SPREADS 
DERBY FOODS, INC., Dept. IN, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me .............. 
Recipes.” 


copies of your booklet, “Peter Pan Presents Delicious Peanut Butter 


Address scenuiiiiedaienaineneeniniisamnappaieiateieianin 


FREE Classroom Project on the Science of Weather Forecasting 
H. J. HEINZ CO., IN-9, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Please send me my free copy of Classroom Project on William Ferrel and the Science of 


Meteorology. 


Name 





Address 


FREE TEACHING UNIT ON THE SUGAR BEET 
U. $. BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION, Denver, Colorado 
Send me your Wall Chart, Teaching Unit, Pictures of your Industry, and Silver Wedge. 


Name vcaiaiiiiesie 


Address 


FREE TooTH BRUSHING CHART FOR YOUR PUPILS 
THE PEPSODENT CO., 141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois. Dept. 9409 


Please send me _— 
described in detail on page 60. 


copies of your attractive, informative Tooth-Brushing Chart 


Name . ented 





Address 


FREE BOOKLET on Nutritive and Health Value of Dari-Rich 
BOWEY’S, INC., 401 W. Superior St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, without charge, the “Report on Nutritive and Health Value of Dari-Rich 
Chocolate Flavored Dairy Drink.” 


Name 


ws 
; 





FIRST PRIZE 


‘hn Our 


LUB was the magic word that aroused the 
interest of twenty sixth-graders in a class- 
room nutritional project. They began at 
once to discuss the importance of saving 
food in wartime and of eating for health. 

Organization of our Victory Food Club in accordance 
with the rules of parliamentary procedure was the next 
step. Officers elected included a president, a secretary, 
and two advisers—one for girls and one for boys. Al- 
though the entire class worked together throughout the 
project, these advisers were responsible for helping the 
slower pupils, encouraging the timid to take a more ac- 
tive part, and checking to see that each child scheduled 
to present materials at the next meeting was prepared. 

To aid the children in their work, an outline or guide- 
book was compiled in which the following topics were 
arranged: foods in general, proteins, fats, carbohydrates, 
minerals, vitamins A—B-C, vitamins D-E-G, cereals, 
milk, vegetables, fruit, a balanced daily diet, meal plan 
ning, attractive meals, school lunch or lunch box, meat- 
stretching and sugar-saving recipes, miscellaneous. 

These topics were followed by a list of suggestions fo 
oral topics and for posters. The title of some book, 
pamphlet, or chart which would be useful to refer to i 
making the necessary preparation was indicated, togethe 
with specific page numbers. If, after looking over the 
list, a child wished to volunteer for a special item, he 
entered his name in the proper space beside it. Poste 
titles were in red—a warning to begin work in time. | 
this way, the pupils knew far in advance the topic fo 
discussion on such and such a date and whether a partic- 
ular phase of that topic had already been chosen. 

The pupils were not required to follow the suggested 
outline; it was merely a guide. They were encouraged t0 
use their own initiative in arranging the program and to 
bring, and to share with the others, any and all mate- 
rials of interest that pertained to foods and health. 


EE 


FREE LESSON PLANS ON CORN AND PEAS 
MINNESOTA VALLEY CANNING CO., Dept. IN, LeSueur, Minnesota 


Please mail me complete lesson plans on history of corn and peas, breeding, grading, proc- 
essing and serving methods. 
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ARTICLE 


e ° \ 

Re 

Nutrition Contest — 
FANNIE V. QUICK | . 

Teacher of History and Health, Grades 6-8, | a 

Warsaw Grade School, Warsaw, Illinois | = 


One corner of the room was devoted to club activities. 
On the reading table there was a wealth of materials for 
reference—pamphlets, charts, and folders supplied by the 
various food manufacturers, as well as several seed cata- 
logues, garden books, and library books. 

The chosen slogan “To keep fit, eat right,” was put 
in a conspicuous place over the front blackboard. Let- i. 
ters for the words were cut from red and white paper 
ind mounted on blue. 

The supply of poster paper was limited, but one little 
girl solved the problem when she brought three large 
ample wallpaper books. It was soon discovered that 
theets in pastel colors without large designs were quite 
atisfactory for posters. 

Meetings were held regularly once a week during the 
hygiene period. Roll call, the club pledge, minutes of 
the last meeting, the topic for discussion, new and old 
business, presentation of stars, flag salute, and the song 
“God Bless America” were always part of the program. 

Roll call was answered with a picture of a food in keep- 
ing with the weekly topic, as one prepared with milk or | 
tich in vitamins. The picture was mounted on cardboard 
ind the proper information recorded on the back. When |% 
ipupil’s name was called by the secretary, he walked to 
the front of the room, placed the picture in the chalk 
tray, and named the food. These were useful later in 
many ways. For example, we displayed a variety of these 
pictured foods and let the children select those rich in 
protein, vitamin D, iron, and soon. By referring to the 
backs of the cards, the children could easily review alone. 

We added cardboard standards to the most appropriate 
pictures; grouped together meats, vegetables, fruits, and 
desserts in cafeteria style; (Continued on next page) 


FREE “FIGHTING FOODS” BOOKLETS 
NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Mlinois 


Please send me ........ copies of “Fighting Foods” for distribution to my students for home use. 
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How to Use the Coupons Below 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (Other coupons 
ready for your use appear on pages 65 and 67.) 





FREE Material on NUTRITIONALLY ADEQUATE BREAKFAST 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., 135 LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me your “‘authorities folder’ on “What Is a Good Breakfast.’ 








FREE Book et “Cheese Recipes for Wartime Meals” 
KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY, 504-K Peshtigo Ct., Chicago 90, Illinois 


Please send me copies of ‘Cheese Recipes for Wartime Meals,” your new bookiet con- 
taining timely main dish recipes and an outline of the nutritional values of cheese. 





FREE HELPFUL BOOKLET FOR CLASSROOM USE | 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY, Home Economics Dept., Toledo, Ohio 


Send me a copy of “American Living and Its Relation to Glass Containers.” 


Name........ 








FREE “Fightin’ Food Communique” and Nutrition Handbook 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Dept. $39, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
intial Please send me your new free monthly bulletin, ‘Fightin’ Food Communique.” 


| 

| 

aa Please send me ........... free copies of your illustrated wartime nutrition guide, ‘Fightin’ | 
Food. | 

| 

| 


FREE ustrated Booklet, “Ice Cream Is Made That Way” 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Dept. W., 111 North Canal St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me your booklet “Ice Cream Is Made That Way.” The story of two boys and their | 
father who take a trip through a plant where ice cream is made. It is directed to pupils in | 
intermediate and lower grades. Suggestions for teachers accompany booklet. | 


I asscinscicescintnticeninscianstictiaheinspinitialianiiitnieneiinanipannnnnaetts 


FREE pamphlet “BETTER BREAKFASTS ON THE MARCH” 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. IN, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Please send me pamphlet ‘Better Breakfasts on the March.” (One copy free to each teacher.) 








Every Day Eat the Good Health Way 
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TOAST WITH BUTTER 
OR MARGARINE 
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INCLUDE ONE OF THESE 


INCLUDE ONE OF THESE 


INCLUDE THESE 


FIRST PRIZE ART 


{Continued from previous page} 


ICLE 


and added price tags. Then each child took a looked. This led to a Clean Teeth Contest, cer. 


tray and selected for himself a well-balanced tificates of award being given those with the 
but economical meal. We discussed these selec- best records. On a chart entitled “Health from 
tions. The posters which were made for regular Day to Day,” the children checked the varioys 
meetings also furnished good review materials. health rules that had been observed. 

To assist the pupils in organizing and keep- Next, a “banquet” was planned and served jn 
ing together important facts, booklets were the school lunchroom. During odd moments, 
made and original covers designed. When the place cards, programs, and miniature marker 
project was finished, each child had a complete baskets for small candies were designed and 
record. On the first page was the outline of a made in the patriotic colors. Flowers and flags 
shield. For every contribution made by a pupil were used, also, for table decorations. In plan. 
at a regular meeting (poster, talk, poem), a red ning the menu, wholesome, unrationed food: 
or blue star was pasted on his shield. A pupil were included. 


might earn any number of stars, as long as the 
work presented was satisfactory—the club 
members themselves passing judgment. An ex- 
tra star was presented to each member appear- 
, . i Cream cheese filling 
ing on the program, if his report, as a whole, 

was unusually interesting and well prepared. 


MENU 


Potato salad with hard-boiled eggs 
Sandwiches 


(whole-wheat bread) 


Peanut butter—lettuce (enriched white bread) 


, ' Celery Carrot stick 
The books were illustrated with pictures from y ; ; , 
; : Fruited gelatin Cookies 
magazines and freehand drawings. . 
, , Chocolate Milk 
Another project sponsored by the entire 
school, the Victory Garden Campaign, correlat- As a part of the program, children read orig- 


ed nicely with our Victory Food Club. The inal rhymes copied inside stiff-paper folders rep- 
sixth-graders made garden posters and helped resenting some wholesome food. For example: 


sell tested seeds and garden books. Soon they 
were enthusiastic about having their own Vic- 
tory Gardens. 

The children were weighed and measured at 
the beginning of each month. Figures were pr ; 
compared and any changes noted. Occasionally I'm lettuce, nice 
the pupils listed the foods they had eaten for a 
day, scoring themselves according to whether 
some of each basic food had been included. 


“Drink each day a quart of milk. 

Then you'll feel as fine as silk.” 

“Beans contain proteins and vitamins, too. 
They are just the thing for you.” 


and green; 


Before you eat me, be sure I’m clean.” 


“Eat an apple a day 
And healthier you'll stay.” 


Well-balanced meals were planned and school As a final undertaking, the children are plan- 
lunches were discussed. The value of good food ning a little health program for their mother. 
in building strong, sound teeth was not over- For presents, they are (Continued on page 6) 


Prize Winners in THE INSTRUCTOR’s Nutrition Conte 


lst PRIZE: Fannie V. Quick, Teacher of History and Health, Grades 6-8, 


Warsaw Grade School, Warsaw, Illinois 


2nd PRIZE: Katherine Austin, Teacher, Third Grade, Spray Graded 


School, Spray, North Carolina 


3rd PRIZE: Myrtle C. Burr, Teacher, Third Grade, 
School, Tallahassee, Florida 


4th PRIZE: Hazel Godfrey, Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
Lansing, Michigan 


Caroline Brevard 


Everett School, 


5th PRIZE: Fredrica Upchurch, Teacher of Fundamental Subjects, Third 
and Fourth Grades, DuVal School, Fort Smith, Arkansas 


6th PRIZE: Annie Laurie McDonald, Teacher, Grades 5-7, Westmont 


School, Hickory, North Carolina 


7th PRIZE: Jessie Wiseman, Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades, Dodge 


School, Grand Island, Nebraska 


8th PRIZE: Mabel B. Walker, Teacher, Grade 4W, Mayflower School, 


New Rochelle, New York 
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RIONA RY 


for every SCHOOL need. 


38,000 Words 


the Concise Standard Dictionary 
780 illustrations. Simplified definitions. 589 
pages. 90c, unindexed. With thumb index, $1.15. 


50,000 Words 
the Modern Dictionary 


1000 illustrations. Reliable, readable and a 
pargain! 848 pages. 534” x 8144” Unindexed, 
$1.25; thumb indexed, $1.50. 


50,000 Words 


New Comprehensive Standard 
Dictionary. 1800 half-tone, three dimensional 
ilustrations, Extra large, clear type, illustrated 
by a special process, some in color. 1022 pages. 
644” x 9”. Thumb indexed, $2.50. 


83,000 Words 
Desk Standard Dictionary 


1200 illustrations. Ideal secondary school word 
and reference book. Size 644” x 9”. Unindexed, 
$2.25; thumb indexed, $2.75. 


140,000 Words 
College Standard Dictionary 


2500 illustrations. Largest abridged dictionary 
published. 30,000 more words than others at 
the same price. Especially designed for students. 
1343 pages, 6144” x 912”. Bible paper: unin- 
dexed, $3.50; thumb indexed, $4.00. 
455,000 Words 


New Standard Dictionary 
Unabridged. World's standard. Send for circu- 
lars describing bindings, current low prices. 


itit's a Funk & Wagnalls, it’s the Standard. 
(aE EDUCATIONAL DISCOUNTS, FREE 
descriptive circulars. Write Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


The visual method vitalizes Geography ! 


FOUR large 18x28 panels with brilliant color 


pieces ready for cutting and pasting. Maps show: 
1. Boundaries, capitals, main cities, 
2. Mountains, rivers, forests, etc. - 
3. Industries. 4. Agriculture, Set 60c postpaid 
Other Sets of 4 Panels 
at 60c. 


U.S.; Mexico, Cent. Amer. 
&W. Indies; S. America ; 
Canada, Alaska, Greenland, 
te.; Australia, New Zea- 
land, New Guinea, etc. 


Have You Our Catalog ? 


Sent FREE. 88 illus. pages. 
Over 3,000 teaching aids. 


1634 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
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Creative Activities 


















Duplicators, Charts 
Phonics, History, Pians 
Travel—Story Readers 
Primary Work, Posters 
Entertainments, etc. 
Several Thousand Aids. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 





NAME 
ADDRESS _ 














A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


320 NO. FRANKLIN ST.... CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Workbooks For All Uses 


920 No. Franklin St., Chicage, Ill. 
Your FREE Catalog BS 











HOW TO USE THE 


HANDWORK 


IN THIS ISSUE 





(Continued from page 8) 


paper is decorative because of the nature 
of the material. 

If children paint the borders, making 
each color uniform in tone will give the 
effect of cut paper. If crayons are used, 
they should be pressed on heavily so 
that the colors are brilliant. 

We can provide rich experiences in 
design in the following ways. 

1. When exhibits are hung, let the 
children help. Emphasize the fact that 
we need plain spaces between the pic- 
tures. Crowding keeps us from seeing, 
to advantage, any of the pictures. 

Let the children help arrange the ex- 
hibit so that a picture having big plain 
areas hangs next to a picture which has 
little spots of color in the design. One 
helps the other. 

2. When flowers are placed in vases, 
encourage children not to crowd them, 
to leave the stems long, and to include 
some green with the flowers. 

3. If a party is to be held in a large, 
barren-looking hall, let the children 
make big colorful murals for the walls. 


Pages 


anak CHILDREN will be interested 


in learning how texture can be 
shown by means of lines. Notice how 
the hay was made in the picture of chil- 
dren gathering eggs. Call attention to 
the little lines that suggest the weave of 
the basket in the picture of the girl 
weeding. In the first picture on page 41, 
little lines suggest straw; long lines used 
with shorter lines make the wheat in the 
other picture on the same page. 

Observant children, having had their 
attention called to textures, will notice 
what little and big lines do for the ani- 
mated cartoons of Walt Disney. They 
will experiment with lines when they 
make a witch’s broom in October or 
harvest scenes in November. 

The garden pictures and the one of 
the wheat field are good examples to use 
in teaching perspective. Things far away 
look smaller than things near by. They 
appear smaller and smaller the farther 
away they are. Near-by things are 
drawn more carefully. Objects farther 
away are drawn with fewer lines because 
they cannot be seen plainly. 

Looking at the drawings of chickens 
will help children to model chickens out 
of clay. The legs on a chicken modeled 
of clay cannot be made thin, for thin 
legs would not hold the chicken up. A 
solid base of green may be made instead 
of legs. On this base the legs may be 
drawn and painted in black. It will be 
wise to model the bill closed as in the 
drawing of the hen on the nest. 

The two figures on page 40 may be 
used in drawings of such October activi- 
ties as putting apples in a tub prepara- 
tory to ducking for them on Halloween. 
They may be used in a picture of chil- 
dren selecting a pumpkin from the vines 
to make into a jack-o’-lantern. The 
figures of the children with chickens 
and the child carrying the water bottle 
on page 41 can be used in a Hallow- 
een picture showing children standing 
around a table watching another person 
make a jack-o’-lantern. 


In November it will not be difficult 


to change some of the figures into Pil- | 


grims. At Christmas time the berry- 
picker may be a child kneeling down to 
play with a toy, the boy with his back 
to us may be looking in a toyshop win- 
dow, and the girl gathering eggs may be 
a child who is putting a colorful orna- 
ment on a “Christmas tree. 





BIG NEW WORKBOOKS 


READING-ARITHMETIC-ENGLISH 








MY PROGRESS BOOK 


ES, here are seventeen big new workbooks in Reading, Arithmetic, and English 

which will help you to do a better, more complete teaching job with less time 
and effort. These modern workbooks insure mastery of all fundamentals and skills 
with a minimum of teacher supervision. Carefully prepared by the outstanding 
Editorial staff of MY WEEKLY READER, MY PROGRESS BOOKS conform to 
the modern elementary curriculum, are stimulating to every pupil, can be used with 
any text or program. 
There has been no increase in price! Although each book contains 48 to 64 large 
pages of carefully graded practice and test material, the price remains at only 12c¢ 
each. Insure greater progress for every pupil—at real savings of time, money and 
effort! Order MY PROGRESS BOOKS for your classes today! 


Order as -- MY PROGRESS BOOKS in ENGLISH for Vv 


Here are seven large new language 
workbooks which provide a wealth of 
practical exercises training all language 
skills appropriate to each grade level. 


GRADE 2* 
GRADE 3* 
GRADE 4* 
GRADE 5* 
GRADE 6* 
GRADE 7 

GRADE 8 


each, plus ic per book 
postage, in quantities 
of ten or mere. 
than ten, I6c each, 
postpaid. 


MY PROGRESS BOOK IN 


Each workbook contains 47 full-page 
units, training the most important facts 
concerning capitalization, punctuation, 
paragraphing, usage, sen- 
tence structure, etc. Teach- 
er’s Key free with ten or 
more books for a_ grade. 
(Regular price of key, 10c.) 





[2° 


* HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS AVAILABLE: 85c each, plus 10c postage. 


Order as-- MY PROGRESS BOOKS in ARITHMETIC for W 


These effective workbooks in arithmetic 





















MY PROGRESS BOOK IN are graded according to the most recent GRADE 1* 
courses of study, giving cumulative GRADE 2* 
practice on all important arithmetic . ¢ 
facts in each grade. GRADE a 

The books for grades one to four each GRADE 4 
contain 47 full-page units, including GRADE 5* 
periodic reviews; books 5 and 6 contain GRADE 6* 
64 pages. Primary level 
books are profusely illus- | PRICE: each, plus lc per book 


postage, in quantities 
of ten or more. Fewer 


Wig than ten, 6c each, 


postpaid. 


trated. Teacher’s Key free 
with ten or more books for 
a grade. (Regular price of 
key, 10c.) 


* HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS AVAILABLE: 85c each, plus 10c postage. 


Order as -- MY PROGRESS BOOKS in READING for W 


Highest quality—maximum quantity, of 
fresh, stimulating stories and exercises 
—at the lowest price! This is what the 
new MY PROGRESS BOOKS in READ- 
ING bring your classes. 

Each book contains 47 full-page units, 
each unit consisting of a carefully 
graded, highly interesting story and a 
wealth of exercises training 

PRICE: each, plus Ic per book 


specific basic reading skills. - oe 
P postage, tit 
Teacher’s Key free with ten ¢ po teed the ~~ 
or more books for a grade. than ten, I6¢ each, 
(Regular price of key, 10c.) postpaid. 
* HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS AVAILABLE: 85c each, plus 10c¢ postage. 

HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS: Duplicating editions of the above books, known 

* as UNIVERSAL WORKBOOKS, are available at 
the low price of only 85¢ each, plus 10c postage. These books can be used on any 
hectograph, Ditto, or other gelatin-type duplicator. Send for copies today under our 


“satisfaction or money back” guarantee. Order as UNIVERSAL WORKBOOK for the 
subject and grade. 











GRADE 1* 
GRADE 2* 
GRADE 3* 
GRADE 4* 


MY PROGRESS BOOK 
IN READING & 

















en THIS COUPON a ee 





AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc., Dept. I, 400 S. Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio I-S-43 } 
Gentlemen: Please send the books indicated below, subject to your guarantee of full 


(Accounts not opened for less than $2.00.) | 





satisfaction. i 
Quantity My Progress Book in Grade or Book Price 


) Charge my account. 
Address 


a Dist. State — } 
SY) 


I enclose $ a % 


a cn RT ee ee ce 
| 
| 


Name 


City or P.O. 
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Teacher’s Right Hand 





Mimeograph duplicator and Mimeograph brand supplies... 
now being put to fuller use than ever before to help ease 
the burdens of wartime teaching. 


Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 
of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 








NEVER HAS a teacher’s time been more valuable. Never have 
a teacher’s services been more vital. The problem is, how to con- 
serve time, how to make teaching hours count most, in spite of 
wartime burdens. 


IN SCHOOLS all over the country many teachers have found 
the solution to this major problem in the fullest possible use of 
their Mimeograph equipment. School administrators, realizing 
the timesaving features of Mimeograph duplication, are mak- 
ing sure this vital equipment is available for their teachers’ use. 


THE MIMEOGRAPH duplicator is really a “right hand” to 
teachers. It is versatile and tireless, quick and efficient. 

IT EASES classroom routine, gives teachers more time for 
actual teaching by producing instruction sheets, course digests, 
supplementing textbook materials and helping to keep all 
classroom material up to date. 


TO MAKE SURE your Mimeograph equipment is doing all it 
can to help you, and for trained assistaace in the solution of 
your wartime problems, see the Mimeograph distributor in your 
city, or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


— 
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Photo by Dr. Gordon Hendrickson, University of Cincinnati 


COMMUNITY HELPERS 


























For description of picture, see page 68. 
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Our Teacher Helps Us Learn 





This picture of a modern teacher with two of her pupils 
Ss a far cry from the school of seventy-five years ago 
Which appears on our cover. But although surroundings 
and methods may be different, teachers today, as always, are 


faithfully carrying forward the great task of molding the 
character and ideals of American youth. They have an 
important part to play in a mighty defense job, one re- 
quiring all that they can give of loyalty and leadership. 





PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Summer is over and children are back in 
school once more. This little lad with his 
torn hat suggests the happy healthy life that 
children have been enjoying during the past 
few weeks, 

The picture was painted long ago, but the 
boy himself seems much like boys today. His 
school life was simple, with long hours spent 
on reading, writing, and arithmetic. He did 
not study science, or play in the school band, 
or help edit the school paper. 

But, although school life has been greatly 
enriched, there is little change in schoolboys 
themselves. Your pupils may not look like 
the boy in this picture, but they are as sturdy, 
resourceful, and full of life. That is what 
we mean by the “typical American boy.” 


THE ARTIST 


Thomas Sully was born in England in 1783, 
but he spent most of his life in America, his 
actor parents having come to Charleston, 
South Carolina, when he was quite young. 
To supplement the family’s small income, 
Thomas, at the age of twelve, went to work 
in an insurance office. There he spent so much 
time drawing sketches of people that his em- 
ployer finally suggested to his parents that the 
lad be trained as an artist. 

For a time he studied in Philadelphia. The 
famous painter, Gilbert Stuart, looked at 
some of his work and encouraged him to con- 
tinue his training. Later, like other aspiring 
artists, he went to London to study with 
Benjamin West, the American painter who 
enjoyed royal patronage. 

Thomas Sully settled in Philadelphia, and 
he became known as an outstanding portrait 
painter of the city. Since Philadelphia was 
one of the important cities of the young re- 
public, many rich business men lived there in 
fine homes. Sully worked steadily painting 
portraits. He made some two thousand dur- 
ing the fifty years from 1810 to 1860, the 
best between 1810 and 1820. 

We know exactly what people he painted, 
when he painted them, and what he charged, 
because he kept records. In these records 


appear the names of all the socially prominent... 
Philadelphia families and the names of midniys-* 
historically important persons;: for example, 
Thomas Jefferson, aes Madisone and Gen-.: 


eral Lafayette. 


His most famous portraie is ong ok Qusért : 


Victoria, painted at Buckingharh: Palace’ in 
1838 shortly before her coronation. In it she 
is shown ascending the steps to her throne. 
Although he was not especially interested 
in historical pictures, Sully painted a few. 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware” hangs 
in Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts. At odd 
times between portraits he also painted a few 
fanciful pictures such as “The Torn Hat.” 





In place of having a large print of “The Torn Hat” 
on our cover this month, we are following the request 
of the War Manpower Commission and using a picture 
which emphasizes the importance of civilian work done 
by women. Of course the picture we selected shows 
a teacher, and, in keeping with our usual custom, it is 
a painting by a great artist. 


MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS, IN FULL COLOR, 
or “THe Torn Hat” ARE ON PAGES 34-35. 
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Thomas Sully 
“THE TORN HAT” 


HARRIET E. GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








Go morning, young gentleman! 
How did you tear your hat? 
You don’t look like a rough boy. 
You seem serious and rather shy.” 

How do you think he tore it? 
Climbing trees? Picking berries? 
Romping with his dog? Tussling 
with another boy? At any rate, the 
torn brim allows the sunlight to shine 
through onto his forehead. It makes 
an unusually interesting pattern of 
light and shadow. 

Boys seldom wear hats today. It 
seems a bit old-fashioned. But this 
little boy lived a long time ago, in the 
early days of our republic. He prob- 
ably lived in Philadelphia, because we 
know Thomas Sully painted most of 
his pictures in that city. If so, he may 
have heard the famous Liberty Bell. 

In most of the early American pic- 
tures of people we see them posed 
stiffly dressed up in their best clothes. 
But this boy looks natural as though 
he were playing out of doors. 


‘* Ts he old enough to go to school? 

’ Find.out about the schools in those 
‘days, the subjects children studied, 
: the slates they wrote on, the books 
they used. 


Does this boy look stupid or intelli- 
gent? His mind is full of informa- 
tion about woods and animals, I’m 
sure, which he learned from nature. 

Look at his coat and shirt. Are 
they shabby? Could his parents af- 
ford to buy him a new hat? Probably 
he prefers wearing the old one. It 
isn’t really important what he wears. 
We are interested in his face, not his 
clothes. Is there something about the 
face which makes you think he comes 
of a fine family? 


Portrait painters tell us that it js 
more difficult to paint a child’s face 
than an older person’s. But Sully has 
shown a real personality in this ap. 
pealing young face. 

The picture’s warm background 
provides a simple, strong contrast, 
Why didn’t the artist add the lad’s 
dog or home or family? Because he 
wanted nothing to distract our atten- 
tion. Our eyes can then focus on the 
face in the center of the canvas. 

To us this boy will always be 
young. Yet we sometimes wonder 
what happened to such an intelligent, 
straightforward boy when he grew 
up. Do you like this young Amer- 
ican who lived in young America? 

“Blessings on thee, little man.” 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
MUSEUM OF FINE Arts, Boston 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 
a can help to remind us that 


we must make our clothes last 
for the duration. For such a poster 
use a piece of cardboard twenty by 
thirty inches. Choose a simple slogan 
such as “Take Care of Your Clothes.” 
The letters must be legible and at 
least three inches tall. They might be 
cut out of bright-colored paper or 
cardboard; or they might be written 
carefully, with twisted strips of cloth 
glued on top of the script. 

Now plan your poster and cut the 
parts from colored paper. Use some- 
thing real as part of your picture, for 
instance a cap or glove, a patched doll 
garment, or a puppet. Lay every- 
thing in place. Try several arrange- 
ments before pasting. 
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The First Week 


Setting Up Classroom Procedures 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG 


Assistant Professor, Elementary Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


HEN September comes, with 

schools opening all over our 

land, thousands of new 
teachers all the way from Maine to 
California, from Washington to Flor- 
ida, will assume for the first time the 
captaincy of large companies of eager, 
questing privates in the army of 
American youth. If they are to keep 
faith with this army, they must real- 
ize the need for preparedness. The 
following check list of suggested pre- 
saratory duties may prove helpful to 
these schoolroom officers assuming 
their first command. 


PREPARATION 


A. Prior to opening day. 

|. Secure from your superintendent, 
principal, or clerk of the school board 
a class list of your pupils, the state or 
local courses of study, the progress 
records of the children in their various 
ubjects for the preceding year, and 
inventory lists of the supplies that are 
on hand. Find out (if possible) the 
names, ages, and grades (if the school 
isrural) of prospective new pupils. 

2, Look over all courses of study 
carefully. 

3. Plan a tentative daily program 
with the help of either your state or 
local syllabus or a bulletin supplied 
by your county supervisor. 

4, Prepare a tentative list of addition- 
al supplies needed to carry out the 
course of study adequately. 

j. Prepare some informal inventory 
tests in reading and arithmetic, based 
on the progress records of the pre- 
vious year. (If possible, hectograph 
enough copies for all pupils.) 

6. Visit your classroom for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

4) To supplement facts given in 
the inventory supply list. 

b) To become acquainted with the 
physical features of the room (num- 
ber and type of seats, amount of 
blackboard and bulletin-board space, 
type of pictures, condition of window 
shades). 

7. See that the classroom is cleaned 
and that necessary repairs are made. 

8. Prepare outline forms for personal 
data (if necessary) concerning each 
child, as follows: name, grade, age, 
birth date, birthplace, address, tele- 
phone number, name and occupation 
of parent or guardian. 

9. Secure necessary materials (picture 
books, sand piles, modeling clay, 
Painting equipment, and so on) for 
free periods for the beginners, if you 
are to have this grade. 

10. Prepare a weekly outline of les- 
n plans in the various subjects. 
(Plan more rather than less than you 
think you may need.) 

B. On opening day. 

l. Arrive early. 

2. See that sanitary drinking water is 
Provided (if you teach in a rural 
school ) . 
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3. Arrange on the bulletin board some 
seasonal and attractive pictures la- 
beled with appropriate questions. 

4. Add a note of color to the room 
with a bright scarf or a vase of fresh 
flowers. 

5. Place a few attractive books of 
various kinds on a reading table. 
(Visit the five-and-ten-cent stores 
often in search of cheap but inter- 
esting books to add to your personal, 
as well as the school, collection). 

6. Put on the blackboard the brief 
outline you have planned for the ten- 
tative daily program. (After the 
permanent program is decided upon, 
transfer it to a smaller chart.) 

7. Have on hand some appealing sto- 
ries to read, materials for drawing, and 
some songs which children are likely 
to know and enjoy singing together. 
8. Have ready a supply of paper and 
pencils for use during the first day. 
(Expect and demand, after this, that 
pupils supply their own, if this is the 
school policy. However, keep some 
materials on hand for certain occa- 
sions in order to discourage borrow- 


ing.) 
THE FIRST WEEK 


A, On opening day. 

1. Greet all children cordially when 
they arrive. All preparatory work 
should be out of the way in order to 
have time to get acquainted before 
the classes begin. 

2. Begin promptly. 

3. Allow pupils to choose their own 
seats. (Group roughly by classes in 
rural schools.) Arrange any neces- 
sary reseating later, making sure that 
seats fit the children who occupy 
them. 

4. Have some form of opening exer- 
cise previously planned so that you 
can interest the children immediately. 
5. Secure all necessary personal data 
on the forms previously prepared. 

6. Require report cards from pupils 
from other schools. 

7. Discuss possible plans for the year 
with the children. Have them suggest 
activities they would like to carry out 
in various subjects. List these on the 
blackboard at their dictation. Copy 
and file them for later reference in 
planning units. 

8. State definitely the amount and 
kind of supplies children are expected 
to bring from home. (Pass out writ- 
ten lists to children too young to 
write.) 

9. At intervals during the day, give 
the inventory tests already mentioned 
to grades above the first. Supervise 
free periods for beginners and provide 
some experience discussions for them. 
10. Arrange a definite monitorial and 
routine system. 

11. Make necessary assignments for 
the second day definitely and compre- 
hensively. Be sure that all children 
know just what they are to do. 


B. On succeeding days and nights 
(mostly nights). 

1. Check results of the inventory tests 
as soon as possible. 

2. Compare them with the grades on 
report cards or with class records of 
the previous year. This will help you 
to have some idea of the ability of the 
pupils in your charge. 

3. Review and revise the lesson plans 
you previously made. 

4. See the principal, superintendent, 
or district clerk about the possibility 
of securing needed missing supplies as 
soon as possible. 

5. Turn in promptly to the proper 
authorities your delinquent attendance 
reports (and all other required rec- 
ords). 

6. Plunge into the regular routine of 
work at once. 


DISCIPLINE 


First impressions are lasting. Those 
which pupils receive the first day of 
school make or break many a teacher. 
Observation of the following princi- 
ples should prove helpful in getting 
started “on the right foot.” 

A, Give evidence from the first mo- 
ment of the first day of thorough 
preparation for your work. 

1. Carefully plan all lessons. 

2. Arrange materials for instant use. 
3. Adjust the physical conditions of 
your room before beginning lessons. 

4. Try to keep to a regular schedule. 
B. Seek to get and sustain attention 
of all pupils. 

1. Arouse interest by asking strongly 
motivated questions (checked at end 
of period). (Continued on page 63) 





Welcome Back! 


To Teachers Returning to Service 


LOUISE M. DIEHL 


Head, Department of English, 
Marshall Junior High School, Marshall, Michigan 


uR hats are off to those patriotic 
teachers who, having been out 
of the work for a number of 
years, are returning to the teaching 
profession in order to do their part in 
our great war effort. Many are going 
back not for the compensation merely, 
but at the sacrifice of their own com- 
fort because they are keenly aware of 
the needs of the schools. These 
teachers are energetic, open to sug- 
gestion, and eager to adopt the newer 
trends in education. 

They will find themselves in child- 
centered, instead of subject-centered, 
schools that are educating the whole 
child by inculcating in him habits, 
skills, and attitudes that will encour- 
age him to develop his qualities of 
leadership. The experiences that the 
child gains in school should be useful 
and functional, and there should be no 
difficult transition between the school 
and the world. While in school, the 
child should never feel that he is out 
of the world. 

The teacher, in educating the whole 
child, will find that she no longer 
stands before a group to hear classes, 
but that she works with them. Some 
time should be spent each morning in 
pupil-teacher planning for the day’s 
work, and another period at the end 
of the day should be allowed for eval- 
uating the work that has been accom- 
plished. 

Because the schoolroom is the chil- 
dren’s home during so many hours of 
the day, it should be made as home- 
like as possible. The furniture must 
be comfortable and the lighting ade- 
quate and correct. Draperies at the 
windows, pretty plants or a vase of 
attractively arranged fresh flowers, a 
few well-chosen magazines, and sea- 
sonal pictures are all conducive to a 
harmonious atmosphere. A few in- 
teresting books should be temptingly 


displayed. A reading nook with com- 
fortable chairs should invite pupils to 
a free-reading period. 

There should be much children’s 
work on display. Cutouts and paint- 
ings on the walls will stimulate inter- 
est; also timely cartoons drawn on the 
blackboard; an assortment of written 
work on the bulletin board, including 
diagrams, reports, outlines, maps, orig- 
inal stories, and poems; or articles 
made with clay, hammer and saw, and 
needle and thread. During these stir- 
ring times it is a good idea to have one 
bulletin board on which children may 
fasten clippings, pictures, and maps 
from newspapers and magazines. This 
will help to broaden their interests in 
the social studies. 

Knowing what an important part 
food is playing in the war effort, the 
pupils will probably like to take ex- 
cursions to places in the community 
where food is processed or produced. 
They may visit a model dairy farm, a 
pasteurization plant, or a farm where 
pure-bred stock is raised. If the com- 
munity is famous for a certain prod- 
uct, such as peaches, celery, or onions, 
where could one find a more interest- 
ing approach to the teaching of agri- 
culture and geography? 

The modern teacher finds it more 
practical to have fewer and longer 
classes, rather than so many short ones. 
This’ is accomplished by throwing 
more classes together. For instance, 
combine the upper grades for reading, 
and keep all the primary children to- 
gether for social studies. Encourage 
committee work, panel discussions, 
and other democratic procedures. Let 
the whole group work together at 
times, from the oldest to the youngest, 
each making his contribution accord- 
ing to his interests and ability. You 
can readily see the implications when 
working ona (Continued on page 64) 
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Why Children Behave 
as They Do 


JOSEPH MILLER 


Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


HE first day of school! The 
T teacher stands before her new 

class. During the coming year 
it is her task to keep this group of 
children in order and to impart to 
every one of them a certain amount 
of knowledge. On this first day they 
are just a group of girls and boys to 
her, similar to the ones she had been 
teaching the year before. Within a 
few days she will discover, to her 
pleasure or her distress, the unique in- 
dividuality of every single child. 

Ann will sit, quiet and attentive, 
through the class periods and turn in 
perfect work. During intermission, 
however, she may tend to return to 
the classroom or to withdraw into a 
secluded corner of the schoolyard. She 
does not mix well with other chil- 
dren, Peter will insist on answering 
all the questions asked in the class- 
room; his hand is up in the air most 
of the time. He is bright and usually 
knows the answer, but if he does not, 
he will bluff. Joan just sits, inertly, 
and daydreams. When her attention 
is caught she does well in her school- 
work, but most of the time she is off 
woolgathering. There is Tommy who 
is always up to mischief; Susan who 
can’t keep quiet; and Alice and Joe 
who don’t know what it is all about. 

It takes a great deal of wisdom and 
patience and a wealth of understand- 
ing to handle so diversified a group. 
However, a teacher of imagination 
cannot help but realize that here is 
an opportunity for her to influence 
the future of her community, and 
perhaps even the world, such as is 
rarely given to any human being; for 
here in her hands is the raw material 
of which tomorrow will consist. Will 
she be equal to the trust? Only if 
she realizes that it is not nearly so im- 
portant to know what children do as 
why they do it. 

Young Tom, for instance, at the 
age of twelve, played truant repeated- 
ly. When in school he would have 
more money than it seemed normal 
for a boy of his age to possess, and 
very often he was mischievous. He 
was a handsome, bright boy, but be- 
fore long his teacher became so irri- 
tated with him that she was unable to 
see that he had any good qualities in 
him. She never troubled to find out 
just what was wrong. 

Finally the boy was transferred to 
another school. The new teacher liked 
him at first sight and included him 
immediately in all her requests for 
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assistance from children. Somehow 
he was elected almost at once to the 
safety patrol. He took his new-found 
responsibilities so seriously that he 
would not stay away from school for 
any reason. His enthusiasm for school 
and for his teachers became boundless. 

The story behind this boy’s diffi- 
culties would certainly have softened 
the heart of the first teacher if only 
she had taken the trouble to discover 
and understand it. Tom’s father was 
a traveling salesman and was rarely at 
home. There were three other chil- 
dren in the family, one older than 
Tom, and two younger. The mother 
had never wanted children, because 
her own childhood had been unhap- 
py; especially had she not wanted 
boys! Tom was her second boy. She 
hated him to the point that she could 
not bear to have him near her. Feeling 
like an outcast, the boy occasionally 
took money from his mother’s purse, 
always more willingly opened for the 
other children than for him. He also 
got the habit of staying away from 
home, where he was not wanted. The 
first teacher had unwittingly repeated 
the situation in school which Tom had 
so painfully experienced at home. The 
second teacher gave him the security 
that he needed, made him feel neces- 
sary and wanted, and the emotionally 
starved, harassed youth responded 
with all of his warm nature. 

There are more children who have 
been rejected in this fashion by their 
mothers than we like to think about. 
Many children have been overprotect- 
ed by their mothers, and have never 
been allowed to help themselves or to 
solve their own problems. They usu- 
ally suffer from shyness, feelings of 
inadequacy which lead to temper tan- 
trums, and quite often they will do 
poorly in school, although they are 
capable of doing good work. 

A teacher who understands the 
background of the child’s trouble can 
help him to gain confidence in him- 
self, and counsel him to realize that 
no one will protect him and do things 
for him in life outside his home in the 
way to which he has been accustomed 
at home. 

Children who have been too rigidly 
brought up, who have been punished 
with great severity and frightened, 
may develop almost any symptom of 
maladjustment, from speech defects 
to shyness or extremely cocky be- 
havior, depending upon the individual 
make-up of the child. 








Dull children are likely to develop 
behavior difficulties because they feel 
lost and bewildered. They cannot 
keep up with the other children in the 
class, and often feel like visitors in a 
strange land whose language they will 
never be able to master. 

Bright children, on the other hand, 
will often become bored with the 
repetitions necessary in the learning 
process of their less gifted classmates, 
and they will misbehave to relieve the 
monotony—especially if they once 
discover that it is easy to arouse the 
teacher to highly dramatic and inter- 
esting behavior, even if dire conse- 
quences inevitably result. 

A short article cannot hope to do 
any more than merely touch upon so 
complex a subject as the emotional 
difficulties of school children, but any 
teacher who is inclined to think of 
the child, rather than of the difficul- 
ties the child is causing her, will be 


likely to discover that behind ever 
problem child there is a story of some 
mismanagement or some unavoidabl- 
agony. The teacher also will come to 
realize that the normally mischievoy 
child is much more normal and prom. 
ising than his shy classmate, for there 
is the yeast of growth and life and 
future within him, which has some. 
how been made ineffective in the child 
who just sits and listens and reacts al. 
ways as he is expected to. Such, 
teacher will be rewarded with the 
knowledge that she is dealing with 
each pupil, not in a standardized man. 
ner, but according to his individual 
needs and capacity. She will discover 
that her methods are efficient and 
calm because she understands the ma- 
terial with which she works. She will 
also be rewarded by an almost fierce 
affection and loyalty, which only chil- 
dren know how to shower upon an 
adult who is truly their friend. 


The Story 
of a Quarrelsome Child 


JULIA WEBER 
Helping Teacher, Warren County, New Jersey 


AA-AA, you're a quitter, you're 

yellow, just “cause you're not 
innin’!” These taunting 
words floated through the windows of 
a small one-teacher school on a mild 
morning in early fall. The teacher 
stopped playing the piano and turned 
to face the primary children. Ralph, 
who had just been a rabbit hopping 
around to Gounod’s “Les Pifferari,” 
returned to his former self long 
enough to observe, “I don’t blame 
them for quitting, Miss Brown. 
Helen’s always fighting.” 

As it was the end of the physical- 
education period, Miss Brown excused 
the primary children. She always 
spent the morning physical-education 
period with them, while the older 
children conducted their own games. 
During the afternoon period, she gave 
her attention to the children from 
grades four to eight. Since the chil- 
dren had begun their marble tourna- 
ment, this arrangement hadn’t been 
working so well. Each morning the 
game had ended in an argument, and 
always Helen seemed to be the one 
who had caused it. 

Miss Brown asked the children to 
come indoors and begin their work. 
She watched Helen come toward the 
schoolhouse. She walked, talked, and 
played like a boy. She was nine years 
old and in the fifth grade. It 
was not at all surprising that Helen’s 
two sisters were annoyed at her at 


times. Anna, fourteen years of age, 
was a very correct young lady. This 
fall she had suddenly become con- 
scious of her hair, her clothes, her 
speech, and her manners. From Anna's 
point of view Helen was a disgrace to 
the family. Mary, thirteen, was the 
happy medium and probably the best- 
liked child in the school. 

When Helen approached the door, 
Miss Brown said kindly, “Let’s sit on 
the grass and talk awhile, Helen.” 

For some time neither one spoke. 
Miss Brown was conscious of the 
mountains in the distance, of the trees 
rapidly changing color. She was also 
aware of Helen, sitting beside her, 
sulking and splitting grass blades with 
her fingers, and she wondered what to 
say to calm the child’s turbulent spir- 
it. Finally, Miss Brown asked quietly, 
“What’s the trouble, Helen?” ; 

“Aw, just because Mark was losin 
he picked up his marbles and walked 
away.” 

Helen insisted that everyone was 
picking on her and if they’d just leave 
her alone she'd be all right. All the 
evidence Miss Brown had, seemed 0 
indicate that it was the other way 
around. The last time they had talked 
together, they had agreed that * 
might help if Helen’s desk wer 
moved away from the others for 
time. But it hadn’t worked. Helen 
went out of her way to punch people 
because “they make faces at me. 
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Miss Brown tried to think how all 
this got started. She knew that many 
quarrels which upset the school day 
begin on the way to school. To give 
the children something more impor- 
tant to think about than their petty 
differences, Miss Brown had taken 
them on many roadside walks, helping 
them to be conscious of the natural 
life and beauty around them. Now 
every morning some children hurried 
into the schoolroom to tell Miss Brown 
about some new phenomenon they had 
observed on the way to school. 

Miss Brown knew that many quar- 
rls begin on the playground so she 
was careful to supervise the physical- 
education periods. She taught the 
children many new games that they 
were learning to like. The children 
organized themselves into groups to 
play these games in the morning be- 
fore school and during the noon hour. 
The children had stopped “hanging 
sound” and fooling aimlessly with 
one another, 

These were important for giving 
the children abundant interests and 
for fostering a co-operative group 
pirit, and petty bickerings were be- 
ginning to disappear. But the root of 
Helen’s problem was deeper than that. 
Helen was insecure, which seemed 
strange, for Helen had a good under- 
standing of her schoolwork. She could 


™ outrun even the big boys of the 


school. She had many satisfactions. 
Yet she found it necessary to gloat 
over other people’s failures. She con- 
tradicted others continually. She took 
offense at the simplest suggestions. 
On being reprimanded for her atti- 
tude, she would sulk. 

On the next Saturday, Miss Brown 
took the girls to the nearest large 
town to help them select patterns 
and materials for the dresses they 
were to make in their 4-H home- 
making club. It was on this trip that 
Miss Brown began to have some idea 
of what was happening to Helen. 
All day long Anna had continually 
criticized Helen’s behavior. Helen, 
though, was merely being tremen- 
dously interested in everything she 
sw. ‘Toward the end of the day, 
worn out by her energetic reactions 
to the many new experiences, she sat 
down on the carpeted floor while a 
final purchase was being made. Anna 
was horrified and stated that if Helen 
couldn’t be a lady she wouldn’t let 
her go anywhere again. In the end, 
Helen withdrew into herself and 
sulked all the way home. This ap- 
parently was the situation then: Anna 
was making Helen feel inferior and 
Helen was compensating by proving 
to herself her superiority over her 
classmates. 

A week later Miss Brown found 
that she had diagnosed the problem 
correctly. She was invited to the 
Pringles’ for dinner and to spend the 
evening. Since the first of the year, 
Miss Brown had made it a point to 
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visit the homes of the children, and 
she had learned much about them 
through these contacts. 

The dinner hour was pleasant. 
However, while the dishes were being 
done, Mrs. Pringle began to scold 
Helen for being such a tomboy, and 
she stated that Miss Brown had told 
her that Helen was “bad” in school. 
Anna also began to scold and when 
Helen answered sharply, Mrs. Pringle 
slapped her. Helen left the room and 
didn’t return. 

When the other girls went out to do 
the barn chores, Mrs. Pringle asked, 
“What shall I do with Helen? The 
girls complain that Helen is bad in 
school and when I try to correct her, 
they interfere. They are spoiling her.” 

Miss Brown explained that perhaps 
it would be better to take Helen aside 
to talk with her. In that way, the 
girls couldn’t interfere and she and 
Helen might come to some under- 
standing. Miss Brown also explained 
that Helen was too bright to be 
frightened by threats and untruths, 
and that Miss Brown would never be 
able to help Helen if the child 
thought her teacher tattled to her 
mother. Together, Mrs. Pringle and 
Miss Brown considered why Helen 
was acting as she was. Before her 
guest left, Mrs. Pringle had decided 
not to punish Helen on the strength 
of tales brought home by her sisters. 

The next morning, Miss Brown had 
a similar talk with Anna, and Anna 
began to understand that we go 
through phases as we grow up. Anna 
was reminded that only recently had 
she begun to take pains with her 
grooming and personality, and that 
when Helen reached the eighth grade, 
she, too, would be ready. Anna said 
she would try to overlook what Helen 
did and to stop carrying tales home 
about her. 

Helen did not stop quarreling at 
once and it wasn’t until the next 
year, when Anna left to go to high 
school, that the child felt completely 
secure. But the situation improved. 

Not long afterwards when the chil- 
dren were trying out for parts in a 
puppet show, Helen did unusually 
well in the leading part. The class, 
however, decided in favor of an 
eighth-grader because they said Helen 
still had other years in which to have 
a lead in a show. Helen took this sug- 
gestion in the right way and did her 
best in a minor part. As the years 
went by, Helen matured beautifully, 
and last year she was elected presi- 
dent of her high-school class. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE STORY 


The teacher took the following 
steps to prevent quarrelsomeness in 
school. 

1. She gave the children a rich 
variety of interests. 

2. She guided their play to provide 
activity for leisure and to encourage 
co-operation. (Continued om page 57) 











The articles on these pages 
may help you with the behav- 
ior difficulties you encounter. 





Broader Horizons for 
the Mentally Retarded 


NELLIE L. DREW 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Henry Waitt School, Revere, Massachusetts 


AKING “account of stock” one 
September, I found myself fac- 
ing the most unusual group of 

children I had ever had in a sixth 
grade. The majority of the class was 
retarded from one to five years. 

After working with them for a few 
days, I summed up my major prob- 
lems under four headings, and began 
working on four distinct projects to 
arouse the children’s interest and help 
them with their difficulties. 

The first project was designed to 
interest them in worth-while outside 
reading matter. Many of them were 
very poor readers and read only when 
they had to as part of the schoolwork. 
I purchased an attractive scrapbook, 
and we planned a “Book of Knowl- 
edge” to be compiled by the members 
of the class. I taught them how to 
find short items of national and local 
interest in the daily newspapers—the 
two- and three-line fillers, which they 
never before knew contained inter- 
esting facts. These items, when 
brought from home, were placed on 
my desk and sorted. 

Once a week during penmanship 
period, each pupil copied an item, put 
his initials at the end, and if it was 
well written it was ready to be pasted 
in the “Book of Knowledge.” They 
knew that no careless writing would 
enter the scrapbook, so théy triééd to 
improve letter forms and néatness. 

The second project was planned to 
increase the children’s vocabulary. 
As the initial step in this project, each 
child made a notebook out of school 
paper which was labeled “Vocabulary 
Book.” As we came across new and 
interesting words in reading, history, 
and geography, the words and their 
meanings were listed on the black- 
board. Later in the day the books 
were passed out and the words copied. 

As those who work with mentally 
retarded children know, they cannot 
concentrate too long on one subject 
without losing interest. Therefore, if 
history became boring, I picked up a 
“Vocabulary Book” and conducted a 
five-minute word drill. Sometimes I 
asked for the meanings of words; at 
other times I went back to the text 
and asked such questions as, “What 
was it the Indians or cave men learned 
to do to the fire when it started to 
burn their dwellings?” When I found 
practically every hand up and every- 
one ready to tell me, “extinguish it,” 
then I was satisfied that no more drill 
was needed on that word. 


At least once a week, I used these 
books in correlation with language. 
Sometimes I wrote on the blackboard 
a list of words to be used in sentences. 
At other times I wrote ten sentences, 
each containing a blank which was to 
be filled in with a word from the “Vo- 
cabulary Book.” 

The third project was the making 
of individual spelling books in which 
to record the “spelling demons.” All 
the difficult words which loomed up 
in written work were recorded in the 
books. Then we had a contest by 
rows. Each row, beginning with the 
first child in the row, would go to the 
blackboard and write a dictated word 
from the demon list. 

Sometimes I would dictate words to 
the class at their seats. They would 
glance at their books and then write 
a word from memory. It was amaz- 
ing at times to see the thrill they get 
from this type of drill, because t 
meant a little action! (To understand 
these retarded children, I had to keep 
reminding myself that many of them 
were only eight years old mentally.) 
Using this same game-drill method, 
they conquered some difficult new 
words in rheir regular spelling books. 

The fours project was a “Scrap- 
book Hobby Chib.”” -£ach pupil had 
a ten-ceny scrapbook. Material was 
gathered during the week, and one 
period én. Friday afternoon was de- 
voted to cutting and pasting. The 
most popular subjects were war pic- 
tures, cartoons, architecture, nature, 
animals, designing, famous people, 
recipes, ships, airplanes, sports, poetry, 
and agriculture. 

No one had time to get into trou- 
ble. A boy who gave promise of a 
disciplinary problem spent every spare 
minute with a razor blade and a piece 
of wood, on which he carefully 
trimmed the edges of the pictures for 
his scrapbook. It was surprising to 
see all the material which the chil- 
dren discovered. One boy had a col- 
lection of airplane pictures from the 
first models made, right down to the 
modern bombers. If we read about 
old temples, columns, cathedrals, or 
the Taj Mahal, someone immediately 
turned to his scrapbook for illustra- 
tions of what we were talking about. 

As a result of newly awakened in- 
terests, these children listened to more 
worth-while things on the radio, they 
learned to like to read, they expressed 
themselves better, and their mental 
horizons really widened. 
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SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY GRADES IX 


MARY R. MARTIN 
First-Grade Supervisor, Lincoln Consolidated Training School, Michigan State Normal College, Y psilanti, Michigan 


NE of the biggest problems con- 
O fronting the teacher in the 

elementary school is: What 
type of seatwork shall I prepare for 
my pupils? To be purposeful, seat- 
work must be based on the needs of 
the individuals in the group. There- 
fore, the teacher should prepare seat- 
work which will not only re-emphasize 
what she has tried to help the chil- 
dren master, but which will help her 
to see whether they have done so. If 
they have not, she will know that she 
must do some reteaching. 

Before letting the children begin to 
work, the teacher must make sure 
that all children not only understand 
the directions but that they also know 
why the particular type of seatwork 
has been prepared for them. 


Before children can read, all direc- 
tions are given orally. As they begin 
mastering a reading vocabulary, the 
directions are written. Seatwork can 
be hectographed or written on tHe 
blackboard. The type of seatwork 
suggests which is the better form to 
use. 

When the children are making up 
their own reading stories based upon 
their experiences, their seatwork will 
be very simple. 

If the story is about pets, the chil- 
dren can be given the following oral 
directions: 

1. Draw a picture of your pet, or 
draw a picture of the pet you would 
like to have. 

2. Draw your pet running. 

3. Draw what your pet eats. 


If pupils are studying about the 
fire station, the oral directions may 
be as follows: 

1. Draw a fire truck. 

2. Draw two firemen. 

3. Draw a picture of firemen put- 
ting out a fire. 

After children have mastered the 
art of writing and they are reading 
in preprimers and primers, the follow- 
ing seatwork can be prepared: Draw 
pictures of 


duck rabbit 
Jim book 
dog house 
Nancy garden 


Write the words under the pictures. 
Seatwork may be developed from 

stories read to the children. A story 

on sailboats could have seatwork as 


follows: Cut from colored paper , 
red, a yellow, and a blue sailboat like 
the ones in the story. Paste them on 
white paper. 

After reading a story about toy 
animals, ask the children to draw or 
make a list of them, depending on 
their writing ability. 

Read the following sentences to the 
children; then ask the questions, 
Spot came slowly home. 

He had a little white kitten. 
He put the kitten down. 

1. Who came home? 

2. Who had a little white kitten? 

3. What did Spot do with the kit. 
ten? 

4. What color was the kitten? 


EDITORIAL Note: More seatwork by 
Miss Martin will appear in a later issue, 





Draw a ring around the words 


in. each 


row that are the 


same as the word at the top. 


ride 


—_—_—e_—_—_— 


run 
ride 
did 


ride 


did 
like 
ride 
dic 
did- | 


what 
what 
Muff 


want 
what 





like 
want 
like 
look 


like 


Draw a boy in a swing. 


Write “swing” 


drawing. 


below your 


Draw a wagon with a load 


of hay. 
Write 


ee 9? 
wagon 


and “hay” 


below your drawing. 





If the words are the same, 


write S on the line. 


If the 


words are different, write D 


on the line. 


Draw a line from each word 


to its opposite. 


boy 
black 


up 
come 


white 
go 
girl 
down 
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WALKS for VERY YOUNG SCIENTISTS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ADDA TOBIAS 


Formerly, Supervising Teacher, First Grade, State Teachers College, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


HEN are we going for our 
walk?” asked Sam, as he 
hurried into the first-grade 

room one bright September morning. 
Sam had heard about the monthly na- 
ture trips that we would take. He 
and the other children had been 
watching the bulletin board, eager for 
the announcement: “We shall go for 
, walk today.” 

Our trips do not take us far from 
shool. It is mot necessary to go 
beyond our own immediate surround- 
ings to find a wealth of nature mate- 
ral. There are trees and shrubs, and 
English ivy covers the front of the 
building. Squirrels and birds are in 
the trees. Violets grow under the 
bushes. Across the street is a garden 
in which there are many flowers, both 
annuals and perennials. 

Our route is exactly the same for 
ach trip, and the excursions are taken 
3s nearly as possible on the same day 
of each month. The teacher goes 
over the ground very carefully first, 
noting the things that she wants the 
children to see. Then preparation is 
made with the children, in order that 
they may have in mind specific things 
to look for. After returning we dis- 
cuss what we saw on the trip and 
write a group story in which all ques- 
tions that were raised are answered. 
Each child draws a picture showing 
smething that was of special interest 
to him. His pictures are dated and, 
together with a copy of the group 
story about each trip, are bound into 
a booklet and taken home at the end 
ot the term. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. Concepts to be developed. 
1. The appearance of the landscape 
changes with the changing seasons. 


2. There are different kinds of 


weather. 

3. We need all of the different 
kinds of weather. 

4. Some plants die in autumn 


when the frost comes. 

§. Some plants live through the 
winter even though they do not grow 
then. 

6. Many animals have some way of 
caring for themselves in winter. 

7. Food is hard to find in winter. 

8. Some animals store food. 

9. Many birds fly south where it is 
warm and where food is easy to find. 

10. The sun makes us warm. 

11. Heat from the sun makes 
plants begin to grow in spring. 

12. Birds return from the south in 
spring when food becomes plentiful. 
B. Attitudes and habits to be formed. 

1. An interest in the out-of-doors. 

2. Keener observation. 

3. An interest in things near by. 

4. Appreciation of the beauty of 
landscapes, flowers, trees, sky. 

§. An attitude of friendliness ex- 
pressed toward all living things. 


OUR TRIPS 


The following is an account of 
three of our trips, taken in the fall, 
Winter, and spring. 
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Give your pupils an early introduction to the wonders of 
science by having them observe the changes in nature in 
their environment. See with what zest they will respond. 


A walk to collect leaves may be 


FALL (September) 
PREPARATION FOR THE TRIP 


A. Teacher preparation. 

Preview to locate everything of 
value. The teacher took a stroll to 
see what plants and animals could be 
looked at again to find how they 
change with the changing seasons, 
She planned to have the children 
notice the following. 

1. The barberry bushes. 

2. The English ivy. 

3. The trees near the building. 

4. The squirrels. (What are they 


doing?) 
5. The birds. (What ones do we 
see?) 
6. The flowers in a near-by garden. 
7. The grass. 


B. Teacher-pupil preparation. 

The teacher talked with the chil- 
dren about the things that they would 
look at especially on the trip. She 
asked them whether they thought 
these things would look the same 
every time they took a trip. As the 
children talked, the teacher wrote the 
following questions on the blackboard. 

1. How does the grass look? 

2. Are there any birds around? 

3. Are there any red leaves on the 
trees? 

4. Are there any red leaves on the 
grass? 

5. Can we find any violets? 


THe Trip 


BiLLy (at the barberry hedge)— 
Oh, stop! I see a few red leaves. 

caiL—Yes, Billy. But most of the 
leaves are green. 

sAM—What are those green ber- 
ries? Are they good to eat? 





the first lesson in nature study. 


As we went around the building, 
the children commented on the fact 
that most of the leaves on the trees 
were green, too. They also remarked 
on the fact that the grass was “nice 
and green.” A lively discussion fol- 
lowed as to whether it would stay 
green all winter. The teacher sug- 
gested that she make a note of that 
as something which they would watch 
in order to find out for themselves 
what would happen. 

ALBERT—There are lots of flowers 
in that garden. Are they violets? 

TEACHER—No. The violet plants 
are in front of the building. Does 
anyone know the name of those tall 
yellow flowers? 

BILLY—I think they are marigolds. 
We have some just like them in our 
garden. 

MARY ANN—Those other ones are 
petunias. 

TEACHER—This bed that has so 
many different colors in it is a bed of 
zinnias. Will the garden look as it 
does now, all winter? 

Some children answered “Yes,” 
while others loudly chorused “No.” 
Again it was suggested that they 
watch this garden and their own gar- 
dens at home to see when any change 
took place. We looked at the oak 
trees to see whether their leaves were 
changing color, and then at the Eng- 
lish ivy on the front of the building. 

TEACHER—Are there more red 
leaves than green ones? 

CHILDREN—No. More green ones. 

TEACHER—Where are most of the 
leaves we have seen today—on the 
trees and vines or on the ground? 

ALBERT—On the trees and vines, 
and some on the ground. 


TEACHER—Here are the violet 
plants. Do you see any blossoms? 

CHILDREN—No. 

MARCIA—But I did see some violets 
here once. 

The teacher promised to bring the 
children out again to see whether they 
could find violets at a different time 
of the year. 

The children saw sparrows and 
woodpeckers, and talked about them. 
They sat down near an oak tree and 
watched a gray squirrel pick up, 
crack, and eat many acorns. This was 
the most fascinating part of the trip. 


FoLtLow-Up 


A, Discussion in terms of what the 
children set out to find, 

When the children returned to the 
classroom they rested for a few min- 
utes. Then the teacher said she would 
read the questions to which they had 
wished to find answers. She read the 
entire list first, and then the questions 
one at a time. After each question 
was read, the children discussed what 
they had seen and then they answered 
the question. 

B. Group story. 

The children decided to write a 
story about their walk. The teacher 
suggested that they use their ques- 
tions as a guide in deciding what they 
would tell and in what order. Fol- 
lowing is their story. 


A September Walk 

We went for a walk. 

The grass looked green, 

There were many green leaves on the 
trees. 

There were a few red leaves on the 
ground, 

Most of the leaves were on the trees. 

We did not find any violets. 

We saw zinnias, marigolds, and petu- 
nias. 

We saw some birds, 


C. Pictures for science book. 

Manila drawing paper 12” x 18” 
was then passed out. Each child 
planned what he wanted to draw as a 
record of something seen on the trip, 
and told his plan to the teacher before 
starting to draw. When the drawing 
was completed, each child wrote the 
date and his name on his picture. 


WINTER (January) 
PREPARATION FOR THE TRIP 
A. Teacher preparation, 


Preview to locate everything of 
value. The teacher covered the same 
ground as in previous walks, noting 
the best places for the children to stop 
and look at things that they had ob- 
served in other months, 

B. Teacher-pupil preparation. 

Discussion of things to look for. 
To help the children recall how things 
had looked on previous trips, the 
charts containing stories of what they 
had seen were hung in the front of 
the room and read before planning the 
January trip. 

TEACHER—What do you think we 
shall want to look for when we go 
out this morning? 

BuppY—We shall want to look at 
the trees. (Continued on page 62) 
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At an early age children reveal talent in express- 
ing their emotions through the medium of the arts. 








Children Express Patriotism 


SADIE GOLDSMITH 
Teacher, Public School No. 234, Brooklyn, New York 


URING the present emergency 
D when the schools are trying to 

arouse feelings of patriotism, 
tolerance, and love of country and of 
flag, teachers are often at a loss to 
know the proper approach, the right 
techniques, or the most effective 
methods. There are undoubtedly 
many and varied means of teaching 
patriotism. 

One of the best ways is to permit 
children to express their own feelings 
on the subject. From these expres- 
sions or Creative outbursts we may 
glean their attitudes, ascertain their 
reactions toward their country, and 
help them to realize their duties as 
future citizens. 

In an alert fifth-grade class, the 
children, during a current-events pe- 
riod, began to talk about the war and 
what they could contribute toward 
winning it. The chairman led the dis- 
cussion and permitted each child to 
have his say. Finally, a small boy 
raised his hand and pointed out that 
since the bell would ring soon we 
might carry this subject over to the 
next current-events period. The oth- 
ers gladly accepted his suggestion. 

At the next period, the chairman 
introduced the meeting by saying that 
he had received a poem written by 
a classmate about our part in the war. 
He was urged to read it, and he read 
the following, by Elinor Levine: 

' Be Patriotic 

Girls and boys, please lend an ear 

And hear what I have to say; 

We all want to be safe over here, 

So buy War Stamps today. 

There will not be many hardships, 

No worry, no pain, no sorrow— 

If we buy War Bonds today, 

We'll all be safe tomorrow. 

Murmurs of praise and surprise 
went round the room. Several chil- 
dren commented upon the ideas in the 
poem. This was followed by a résumé 
of the important events that had oc- 
curred during the preceding week, and 
many pertinent clippings concerning 
war events were read and discussed by 
the children. 

At the conclusion of this period, 
one child asked whether he might 
bring in some poetry which he had 
written. Other children remarked 
that they might all try to write some 
poetry about the war. The chairman 
then made the suggestion that perhaps 
some of the composition periods might 
be devoted to the planning and writ- 
ing of verses. 

The chairman’s idea was carried 
out. Once the mood had been set, 
the children responded very well. 
Many adults have the impression that 
children should be kept from any 
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knowledge of the war and its horrors. 
These children, however, showed not 
only an intelligent appreciation of all 
that is going on at the present time 
and of the significance of the war, 
but also a realization of the part they 
must, can, and are willing to play in 
winning the war. 

These children come from homes 
that are well provided with books, 
newspapers, and current magazines. 
They are from better-than-average 
homes financially. ‘The school which 
they attend is modern and fairly pro- 
gressive. Most of the pupils are about 
nine or ten years old. 

The following is a collection of 
some of the verses written by this 
class. It may be pointed out that 
each poem is original in conception 
and in expression. ‘The verses are 
wholly childlike in thought, and 
highly objective in form. The rever- 
ent attitude toward God which finds 
expression in some of the poems may 
be an indication, in a small way, of 
the present trend toward seeking 
spiritual guidance in today’s crisis. 

The collection is interesting because 
it shows that children, even as young 
as these, can express in verse how they 
feel about this wonderful country of 
ours; can show that they understand 
the events of the day; and can par- 
ticipate in the war effort toward the 
winning of a lasting peace. 


Our Free LAND 


On December 7th, we were defied, 

On December 8th, we replied. 

We will always have faith in the One 
above, 

And stand to defend the land we love. 


One people, one nation, one land, 
And all for one motto, “United We 
Stand.” 
So keep em rolling, keep "em flying, 
Keep Democracy from dying. 
—Jerome Tarnoff 


FREEDOM 


For freedom we fight, 

So that everyone will thrive. 

For freedom we die, 

So that the right will live. 

We will fight for the right 

To speak our own minds. 

So put your shoulder to the wheel, 

And happiness you will find. 
—Harvey Firestone 


Wuat Every AMERICAN 
Girt AND Boy Can Do 


Every boy who is able to use a tool 

Should make furniture in school. 

Girls who know how to sew 

Should show others so they will know. 

Children should learn to knit 

Sweaters for people that fit. 

They should also learn the rule, 

When there’s an air-raid drill, keep cool. 
—Joyce Barnet 


Our NATION’s FREEDOM 


United we stand 

In our freedom-loving land. 

Don’t just say, “I'm glad to be an 
American.” 

Buy War Stamps and Bonds as fast as 
you can. 


On December 8, Uncle Sam got mad. 
He said, “We've got to get prepared; 
We've just got to stand up and fight 
For the Freedom that’s our right.” 
—Susan Seidman 


We Wow at Mioway 


We beat the Japanese at Midway Isle, 

We made them walk their last invading 
mile, 

The Marines, the Navy, our forces all, 

Saw to it that Midway did not fall. 

We made General MacArthur’s words 
come true, 

That we will win everywhere for the 
Red, White, and Blue. 

—Jerome Tarnoff 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


The Stars and Stripes shall always wave 
Over our grand and glorious land. 
Our people are free, our soldiers are 
brave, 
United, our country shall always stand. 
—Elaine Zisman 





TEACHING 


SPEED Up, AMERICA 


Come on, Uncle Sam, let’s win the fight 

We will do our job and do it right. 

We'll build those ships to sail the sea, 

And keep our rights and liberty. 

We'll build those planes to fly in the 
air, 

We'll work, for there’s not a minute tp 
spare. 

We'll make the guns good and strong, 

And make the shells fat and long, 


So, you’re not in uniform. That’s ali 
right, 

You can also help to win the fight. 

Here are some jobs that you can do: 

Why not help the air-raid crew? 

What's the use of sitting on the fence, 

When you can help Civilian Defense? 

How about an air warden? That’s a job 
for you. 

Try being a fireman; he can help too! 


A first-aid nurse is just the thing, 

To help the sick ones through. 

So if you’re on the female side, 

That’s just the job for you. 

Right now is the time to lend a hand, 

To win this fight for our wonderful 

land. 

Keep ’em flying, good and strong, 

We'll win this war; it won’t be long. 
—John Wahlers 


Composing Pictures 


ANNA DUNSER 


Director of Art, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, 
Maplewood, Missouri 


REN learn to compose pic- 
( tures by composing them. They 
must be encouraged to experi- 
ment, will make mistakes, but 
they will learn through those mis- 
takes. Suggestions for bettering their 
compositions can be given only after 
they have attempted something. To 
build well they must build upon what 
they already have. 

Lessons can be given occasionally 
that will make it easier for them to 
achieve good compositions, and the 
resulting successes will inspire further 
efforts. Such lessons consist in sug- 
gesting subjects that will lend them- 
selves to pleasing arrangements within 
a given space. The very nature of 
the things and their relation to one 
another will suggest good placing on 
a flat surface. 

“The Bridge” is a suitable subject 
for children who are familiar with 
large bridges. The bridge with cars 
or trains or people going over the top 
and with boats on the river beneath 
almost composes itself. Even kinder- 
garteners will get a good composition 
with such a group of things, and the 
same general scheme is practical for 
artists of any age. The bridges made 
by one group of third-grade pupils 
varied from a straight line across 
middle of the page to a graceful sus- 
pension bridge with intricate steel lace 
above and below. The objects cross- 


ing the bridge varied from colored 
spots that stood for cars or people, to 
carefully drawn vehicles of every sort 
passing and meeting, each keeping 
carefully to the right. The boats, too, 
varied from brown boxes with tri- 
angular sails to easily recognized 
drawings of craft usually found on 
turbid waters. But the general plan 
of the pictures was much the same. 
The bridge furnished the strong, 
slightly curved horizontal line and 
the verticals that sustained it. 

“A Little Girl Takes Her Dog for 
a Walk” is another title for a picture 
which is easy to arrange. As a result 
of some preliminary discussion about 
a little girl who is all dressed up and 
is walking very proudly along leading 
her dog on a leash, the pictures usv- 
ally have emotional appeal. The pic- 
tures drawn by the various children 
in one group will have much individ- 
uality in the attire of the little girl 
and in the size and kind of dog which 
is being taken for a walk. 

If the children have reached the age 
where they are very conscious of pro- 
portions, they may attempt to get al 
out of doors into the picture, making 
the girl and dog very small objects 2 
the bottom of the page. To fore- 
stall this tendency, it can be brought 
out that the girl and dog are the most 
important part of the picture and 
should fit well into the rectangle. 
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THE ARTS 


After the children have a feeling 
for placing the important objects on 
the page, they should get better com- 
positions. It may be explained that 
if we use a camera and take a picture 
of a group of people, it is possible to 
stand so far from them that they ap- 
pear very small and a wide expanse of 
sky will be in the picture. By stand- 
ing closer with the camera one gets a 
larger picture of the people and they 
can be seen better. Even though their 
heads are near the top of the picture, 
that doesn’t mean that they are near 
the sky. If the scenery seems small, 
that is because it is far away. 

This lesson admits of much varia- 
tion. It might be “Myself with My 
Dog,” or “My Cat,” or any other pet. 
It might be a child with baby brother 
or baby sister. Or it might be just a 
child among some flowers in a garden 
or in a meadow. By calling attention 
to the clothing of the children in 
the classroom—the girls’ figured or 
striped or dotted dresses, the boys’ 
brightly colored sweaters with hori- 
zontal stripes—it is not difficult to 
get a picture that is very interesting. 
Such pictures done in tempera on 
large sheets of paper are most ef- 
fective. 

In an attempt to get something un- 
usual, one teacher suggested that the 
children draw a picture showing their 
ideas of heaven. The results were as 
diverse as possible. Because they were 
picturing something that is not a 
commonplace attempt on the part of 
artists, the children were compelled 
to call upon their own resources. The 
creations were as naive as Green 
Pastures and just as sincere. One 
picture showed the Great Executive 
sated at his desk in a businesslike 
office with telephones near at hand. 
With honest effort and no disrespect 
the child had shown his idea of the 
entrance to heaven. Most of the pic- 
tures had a practical, everyday look. 
Very few children had visions of 
floating clouds and ethereal angels and 
pastel colors. Children are not ro- 


mantic as a rule. They are of the 
earth earthy. 

There is a strong tendency among 
children over nine years old to make 
empty-looking pictures. They make 
houses appear very blank because the 
windows are small and far apart. 
They draw faces large with small 
eyes and mouths. To make the chil- 
dren conscious of this tendency, one 
teacher drew a face with small fea- 
tures far separated. She then drew a 
face with generous features. All the 
children were able to see that the first 
face had a very stupid look; the other, 
quite an intelligent one. ‘Then she 
drew a house that looked blank and 
stupid and another house that looked 
bright and interesting with doors, 
windows, porches, and chimneys. 

She then made a picture within a 
rectangle that had just a few scat- 
tered, disconnected objects. In con- 
trast to this, she drew another picture 
with the same objects made large 
enough to connect or overlap. This 
demonstration usually helps the chil- 
dren to see the need for making a 
composition a complete unit. An oc- 
casional reminder helps them to keep 
this in mind. 

Another method of uniting the pic- 
ture into a whole was accomplished in 
the following way. The pupils drew 
pictures of children at play or men 
at work. They were then requested 
to turn the paper over and draw an- 
other group on the back of the paper. 
When they had drawn a similar pic- 
ture on the back, each child took his 
paper to the window and against the 
glass traced one group of figures to 
get them all on one side of the paper. 
In doing this he had to be careful-not 
to trace one figure through another 
but only until it touched another. In 
this way they had a group of figures 
in the foreground and a group in the 
background, which overlapped to 
make a connected picture. Such an 
experiment helps children to see the 
possibility of placing some objects 
behind others. [See illustration. ] 
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Part of this picture was drawn on one side of the paper and the rest on the 


Other side. 
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One part was then traced, to give a well-filled composition. 


This department is devoted to articles which dem- 
onstrate pupils’ creative abilities in various fields. 





Classroom “Movies” —Il 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 


Teacher of English, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
New York, N.Y. 


INstTRUCcTOR, there was a discus- 

sion of classroom dramatics which 
employ motion-picture techniques. 
The article was confined to the sub- 
ject of pantomime. This month the 
discussion continues with the intro- 
duction of dialogue. This is a natural 
development which parallels the prog- 
ress from silent films to sound films 
in professional motion pictures. 

A simple story may be broken up 
into several short scenes, presented in 
sequence to cover the action of the 
tale. Little Red Ridinghood will serve 
as an example. 

Breaking up the familiar tale into 
the elements of a scenario, we have 
the following scene plot. 

Scene 1.—Red Ridinghood bidding 
good-by to her mother. 

Scene 2.—Red Ridinghood walking 
through the fields. 

Scene 3.—The woodcutter at work. 

Scene 4.—The wolf, prowling. 

Scene 5.—Back to the woodcutter. 
Red Ridinghood comes on, and talks 
with him. Then she walks off. 

Scene 6.—The wolf, howling. 

Scene 7.—The wolf entering the 
grandmother’s house, followed by Red 
Ridinghood. 

Scene 8.—Back to the woodcutter 
who hears the wolf say, “The better 
to eat you, my dear.” He runs in the 
direction of Grandmother’s house. 

Scene 9.—Woodcutter reaches the 
house, and kills the wolf with his ax. 

The speaking parts of these scenes 
may be “ad libbed” by the actors or 
they may be prepared beforehand by 
pupils or teacher. The lines should be 
short and few to prevent memoriza- 
tion from becoming a burden. 

It is a good idea to indicate the sets 
in different parts of the room—the 
sets in this case being the available 
space where the action of the various 
scenes will take place. 

In the scenario under consideration 
we have four sets: (a) outside Moth- 
er’s house; (b) the fields where the 
wolf roams; (c) the woods where the 
woodcutter works; and (d)_ inside 
Grandmother’s house. 

The simplest of costume changes 
will suffice. The mother may add an 
apron and a cap to her usual attire. 
(The cap may be made by folding a 
piece of paper.) The woodcutter may 
use a ruler to hack away at an imag- 
inary tree. (For realism, he will stop 
now and then to mop his perspiring 
brow!) The wolf? Any child can 
get down on all fours and prowl 
among the rows of seats. He can 
make a simple mask to resemble a 


wolf’s head. Red Ridinghood can 
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improvise her own costume to re- 
semble the well-known original. 

And now let us examine the action 
and speaking parts of each soene. 


SCENE 1 


Outside Mother’s house. 

MOTHER (handing basket to little 
Red Ridinghood)—You will be care- 
ful, won’t you, dear? 

RED RIDINGHOOD—Yes, Mother, Ill 
be very careful. 

MOTHER—Don’t play in the fields. 

RED RIDINGHOOD—I'Il go straight 
to Granny’s. Don’t worry. 

MOTHER—That’s a good girl! 

RED RIDINGHOOD (waves hand and 
smiles) —Good-by, Mother. 

“Cut!” yells the director. The 
first scene has been filmed. The cam- 
era is made to face the next set (an- 
other part of the room), where Red 
Ridinghood is to cross the fields. 


SCENE 2 
The fields. Red Ridinghood skips 


on, picks an imaginary flower, con- 
veys the impression that it smells 
sweet, and skips off. 

“Cut!” orders the director after 
this and each succeeding scene. 


SCENE 3 


The woods. The woodcutter is 
swinging his ax when Red Ridinghood 
comes on and stops to chat. We leave 
them talking. 


SCENE 4 


We see the wolf prowling about, 
trying to pick up the scent. 


SCENE § 


We flash back to Scene 3. 

WOODCUTTER—Are you sure you 
know the way to your grandmother’s? 

RED RIDINGHOOD—Oh, yes. I’ve 
been there often. Well, I think I'd 
better be on my way. Good-by. 

WOODCUTTER—Be careful! 

RED RIDINGHOOD—Yes, I shall. 


SCENE 6 


We turn the camera back to the 
fields where the wolf is prowling. He 
finds the scent and runs off. 


SCENE 7 


In Grandmother’s house. (Impro- 
vise a threshold by placing two black- 
board erasers on the floor three feet 
apart.) The wolf rushes on, dons 
Grandmother’s apron and cap, and 
sits down in a chair, pretending to 
sleep. Red Ridinghood enters and 
puts her basket on the floor. The 
wolf smiles and says, “Good morn- 
ing, my dear.” (Continued on page 67) 
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DOROTHY H. GRIMM 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, 
Public School No. 133, Brooklyn, New York 


Aviation has become a part of our daily lives, and as 
such it is of natural interest to the child. Some children 
are able to identify different airplanes. Their knowledge 
can be of real assistance in an activity of this sort. The 
best way to initiate this subject in the classroom is to 
gather numerous pictures of different kinds of planes. 
Many magazines have colorful pictures of airplanes in 
their advertisements, 

Let the children discover that there are three different 
types of planes—private, commercial, and military—and 
that they have various uses. From this point, a discus- 
sion of shapes and sizes would lead naturally to the 
knowledge of monoplanes, biplanes, and sea planes. Rec- 
ognition of wing shapes, wing tips, the number of engines, 
and the shapes of empennages and fuselages would fol- 
low. (Refer to the chart on this page.) 

It is not necessary for a child to remember a mass of 
information about each plane, but identification is ex- 
cellent training in accurate observation. 





- FACTSIE 


Identification of Aircraft 


By doctors in reaching remote parts of the country, 

By farmers in spraying fields and orchards to destroy 
insects on crops. 

By the Civil Air Patrol. Civilians are flying their own 
planes to patrol forest-fire areas and the ocean for enemy 
submarines, and to carry messages or essential parts of 
equipment where needed. 

Uses of commercial planes. 

For carrying mail to all parts of the world with speed 
and safety. 

For passenger transportation. Time is money for busi- 
ness people, many of whom use planes now more than 
trains for long trips. Planes arrive and depart on time 
schedules from airports just as trains do from railway 
stations. Accommodations for passengers are most com- 
fortable. 

For freight transportation. Perishable fruits and vege- 
tables can be flown from tropical climates to northern 
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Uses of private planes. 


By businessmen commuting from home to office. 


By families flying for pleasure. 


cities in such a short time that fruit can be shipped ripe. 
Uses of military planes. 


By salesmen covering a wide territory. 


Bombers. 
Pursuit ships, 


Fighters. 
Ambulance. 
Reconnaisance. 


Teaching Suggestions 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Very young children can learn to 
recognize a few of the simpler parts 
of a plane—nose, tail, wings, propel- 
ler, fuselage, and empennage for ex- 
ample. (Merely knowing what the 
last two are and saying their names 
give children a feeling of accomplish- 
ment.) 

Toy airplanes can be used in iden- 
tifying shapes of planes. 

Charts similar to those appearing 
below give the child experiences in 
reading. After discussion and obser- 
vation of kites flying, birds soaring, 
and seeds blown about by the wind, 
the airplane can be introduced as using 
the same methods of flight. 


ILLUSTRATED CHARTS 


We made kites and flew them on a 
breezy day. 

John’s kite flew the highest. 

Jane’s became tangled in a tree. 

The wind held our kites up. 

It is fun to fly kites. 


Every morning we watch the birds 
flying in our garden. 

Birds flap their wings to fly faster. 
They push the air with their wings. 

Some birds glide through the air with 
their wings wide and still. 


Mary found a maple seed this morning. 

It glided down from the tree. 

We found that it was wide, flat, and 
light. ‘The wind carried it away from 
the tree. 


An airplane has wide wings. 

Wings help an airplane to fly. 

When a plane is landing, it glides 
down to the earth. 

An airplane uses 2 motor to turn the 
propeller and help it fly. 


Things to do. 

Construct gliders, an airport, and 
a control tower. (See the January, 
March, and April 1943 issues of THE 
INSTRUCTOR for directions. ) 

Gather pictures for a class scrap- 
book. 

Make kites and parachutes, and 
play with them. 

Visit an airport and observe planes 
at first hand. 

Notice each plane that passes over- 
head. Try to tell how some planes 
are different from others. 

Buy and sell tickets for an imagi- 
nary airplane ride. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Much the same approach can be 
used with children of this age as is 
used in the lower grades. Mount and 
display numerous pictures of airplanes. 
Magazines and newspapers are excel- 
lent sources of material. 

Have the children bring in airplane 
models and discuss the types. Com- 
pare them with a wall chart (made by 
the children) to identify the construc- 
tion. 

Look up information about some of 
the pioneers in the field of aviation, 
for example, the Wright brothers and 
Glenn Curtiss. 

You may find a few pupils who 
have relatives in the aviation services 
of our armed forces. They will be 
glad to contribute pictures and let- 
ters. You may occasionally be fortu- 
nate enough to have an aviator who 
has flown military planes in one of 
the war areas talk to your class. 


Things to do. 

Differentiate between the three 
basic types of airplanes: private, com- 
mercial, and military. 

Identify one of each. 

Private: Piper “Cub,” Stinson, Waco, 
Cessna, and so on. 

Commercial: Douglas DC 3, Curtiss, 
Consolidated, Lockheed. 

Military: Boeing “Flying Fortress,” 
Consolidated “Liberator,” Lock- 
heed “Lightning” P-38, Republic 
“Thunderbolt” P-47, Grumman 
“Avenger.” 

As most emphasis today is on planes 
of military character, identify one of 
each type, the bomber, dive bomber, 
fighter, flying boat, trainer, and re- 
connaisance plane. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Discuss the need for aviation in the 
world of today and tomorrow. Intro- 
duce such questions as: What types of 
airplanes are needed in our present 
civilization? How is the airplane 
changing the world as we know it? 
Why is it necessary for us to be able 
to distinguish aircraft flying in the 
immediate vicinity? If you were de- 
signing an airplane for your own us, 
what new ideas would you incorpo 
rate in it? 

Activities. 

Build models from blueprints. 

Start a museum of airplane mode’. 
Name and date each one. Keep 4 
scrapbook, describing each in detail. 

Identify airplanes flying overhead, 
from a large chart showing names an 
shapes of different parts of a plane. 
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Martin “Mariner” 
PBM-3 


The “Mariner” is a big flying boat. It 
has sleeping quarters and a galley. Do you 
know what a galley is? 

This ship takes off from the water and 
can fly a great distance before landing 
for more fuel. It is used in warm cli- 
mates, and in cold climates too. It has 
both heating and cooling systems. 

At present it is used as a bomber. Can 
you think of another use for this plane in 
the future? 

Try to identify this airplane by using 
your chart. 

How many engines has it? 

What type of wing has the “Mariner”? 

Can you find the tail on your chart? 


Consolidated “Liberator” 
B-24 


Do you know that the “Liberator” car- 
ries a crew of from five to eight men? 

It weighs 50,000 pounds. How many 
tons would that be? 

How many engines can you see in the 
picture? 

Can you identify the tail from your 
chart? 

This bomber has been very successful 
for our allies in the war. Can you name 


two places that have felt its sting? 
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TEACHING THE} 








Experience Reading 


through Charts 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


ANY first-grade teachers favor 
beginning the teaching of 
reading with materials grow- 

ing out of children’s experiences. Some 
use these materials exclusively; others 

use them to supplement other work. 
There are many reasons for this 
viewpoint. Experience reading is rich 
in content, and meaningful, because 
it is based on familiar concepts and 
a familiar vocabulary. It is highly 
charged with interest. Preparing such 
material is a creative activity. More- 
over, children more quickly sense that 
the purpose of reading is communi- 
cating and recording thought when it 
is their own words that are being 
communicated and recorded. 
Experience reading is of numerous 
types and is useful throughout the 
primary grades, but we shall discuss 
only the use of charts as prebook ma- 
terial with beginners in reading. We 
shall present the subject from three 
angles—composing the chart, making 
the chart, and using the chart with 
children. 


COMPOSING THE CHART 


The most successful charts are 
products of group discussion and are 
based on a group experience. Here is 
a series of charts developed by a class 
studying “The Home.” The first 
chart was dictated by the children. 


Our PLans 


. Bring our dolls. 
. Play house, 
. Draw pictures. 
. Make a playhouse. 
- Cook, 
Later a wooden playhouse was con- 
structed from boxes. The following 
charts were made at that time, 


“uh wn 


ROoMs IN THE HovusE 
living room 
dining room 
kitchen 
bedrooms 
bathroom 


Our Beproom 


We sleep in the bedroom. 
We dress in the bedroom. 
We open our windows at night. 


Tue KitcHEeN 
Mother cooks in the kitchen. 
I wash dishes in the kitchen, 
(There were charts about the other 
rooms. ) 
“Helpers” was the subject of a se- 


ries developed by another class de- 
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scribing community workers. Here 
are two examples. 


THe MmLxMaN 

I bring fresh milk 

For you to drink, 
THe BAKER 

I bake good bread 


For you to eat. 


Other examples of charts follow 
from the field of science. 

A visiting rabbit spent a few days 
in one first-grade room. A chart 
gave these directions, 

Feed the rabbit. 

Give the rabbit fresh water, 
Clean the rabbit’s cage. 

Let the rabbit out for play. 

Informational material on the cat- 
erpillar was written as the result of 
observation and discussion. Neces- 
sarily the children had more help in 
organizing this chart. 

THE CATERPILLAR 
The caterpillar eats leaves. 
It eats and eats. 

Then it spins a cocoon, 

It sleeps all winter. 

In the spring it comes out. 
It is a beautiful moth, 

The following verse was dictated 
by a child in a first-grade class. 


THe WEATHER 
First it rains, 
Then it snows. 
That’s the way 
The weather goes. 


MAKING THE CHART 


After a chart has been developed 
on the blackboard, the next step is 
transferring it to paper. Tagboard 
22” x 28” is an ideal medium, but 
heavy art paper, or light-brown wrap- 
ping paper, is a usable substitute. 
Write with a wide-lined lettering pen 
or a black crayon. Have letter lines 
heavy enough to avoid eyestrain, at 
least one eighth of an inch wide. 

A chart should be neatly lettered 
with good margins. Letters should be 
uniform in size. Short letters should 
be one to one and one half inches 
high, tall letters twice that size. Let- 
ters should be near together with 
not too much space within a word. 
Spaces between words should be the 
width of one wide letter. Spaces be- 
tween lines should be the width of 
one or two short letters. Phrases 
should never be separated, or words 
divided, for beginners. 


Certain charts may be illustrated 
with magazine pictures or with draw- 
ings made by the children. For ex- 
ample, the chart about the rabbit was 
illustrated by its picture made by a 
child; the series on community work- 
ers, by magazine pictures. 

There are several ways of hanging 
up the charts. First make two holes 
at the top of each chart and reinforce 
them. Some teachers have a movable 
wooden frame about four feet high, 
to stand on the floor. Two screw 
hooks or nails, two to three inches 
long, are attached on each side at the 
top, from which the charts are sus- 
pended. 

Another plan is to have a swinging 
towel rack fastened to the wall in a 
convenient high place. If two holes 
are bored in each bar, two charts can 


be attached to it, one on each side 
with long brass fasteners. A four. 
rod towel rack will hold eight charts, 
which can be swung back and forth, 

Charts may also be thumbtacked to 
a bulletin board or to the top of 
the blackboard. 


USING THE CHART WITH 
CHILDREN 


Whether charts are the main form 
of reading for beginners or merely 
supplementary to other work, much 

¢ same exercises will be found valu. 
able. Of course not all the sugges. 
tions now to be given should be used 
for every chart or for every child 
Advanced pupils will need little prac- 
tice, while the more immature chil- 
dren will profit greatly by a variety 
of repetitive exercises. 


— 





Pamphlets 


UIDEBOOKS are a help to every- 
one but especially to a teacher, 
who works alone most of the 

time and whose chief — , 

idance. Guidebooks are particularly 
sean in teaching bye oe R’s. 
True, you have excellent manuals 
which accompany reading and arith- 
metic series; you have local, county, 
or state courses of study; and you 
have your monthly teachers’ maga- 
zines. You may have books purchased 
while you were in training, such as 
Paul McKee’s Reading and Literature 
in the Elementary School (Houghton 
Mifflin), Robert L. Morton’s Teach- 
ing Arithmetic in the Elementary 
Scbool, one book each for primary, 
intermediate, and upper grades (Silver 
Burdett), Eleanor Troxell’s Language 
and Literature in the Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades (Scribner), or 
Gertrude Hildreth’s Learning the 
Three R’s (Educational Publishers, 
Inc., Minneapolis) . 

However, each year new material is 
published. Many teachers would like 
to buy such material if they knew 
where to secure it. The editorial de- 
partment of THE INstRuCTOR has 
prepared the following annotated list 
of helpful booklets and pamphlets, 
giving publishers and prices, so that 
any interested reader may purchase 
them directly from the publishers. 


GENERAL BOOKS 


Dawson, Mildred A.: Directing Learn- 
ing in the Language Arts (Burgess 
Pub. Co., Minneapolis; $1.50). A 
manual discussing the function of 
the language arts which is of value 
to teachers in all grades. Specific 
techniques for teaching reading, 
language, spelling, and penmanship. 


and Booklets 


Featherstone, W. B.: Teaching the 
Slow Learner (Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York; $.75). Ad- 
vice on how to locate and help 
slow learners. Suggestions for ac- 
tivities and methods of teaching 
the fundamental processes. 

Hildreth, Gertrude; and others: Read- 
iness for Learning (Association for 
Childhood Education, Washington, 
D.C.; $.35). Well-known authori- 
ties discuss most helpfully the sig- 
nificance of “readiness for learning” 
in the various subject fields, 


READING 


Birch, J. W.: Retrieving the Retard- 
ed Reader (Public School Pub. Co., 
Bloomington, Ill.; $.30). Gives 
useful ideas and methods for teach- 
ers to use with retarded readers. 

Cadwallader, Dorothy, compiler: Chil- 
dren’s Books—For Fifty Cents and 
Less (Association for Childhood 
Education, Washington, D.C; 
$.25). The 1943 edition of the 
Association’s excellent annual bib- 
liography of inexpensive children’s 
books. Not useful in upper grades 
except for retarded readers. 

Dopp, Katharine E.; and_ others: 
Teaching of Reading in the Inter- 
mediate Grades (Rand McNally & 
Co., Chicago; $.60). Suggests the 
many reading skills to be developed 
at the intermediate level, and pro- 
cedures to be used. ‘ 

Gans, Roma: Guiding Children’ 
Reading through Experiences (Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New 
York; $.60). Suggestions for the 
functional use of reading through 
basing it on classroom experiences. 
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THREE R’S 





Reading— 

Children may read a chart in con- 
cert as the teacher slides a pointer 
smoothly across the paper from left to 
right. A strip of cardboard, used as a 
marker, is often placed below the line 
being read. 

The teacher or an advanced child 
may read one sentence aloud; then the 
other children read the same sentence. 
Emphasize smooth reading, and pro- 
gress from left to right by the motion 
of the pointer. 

Matching— 

Teacher makes a second chart ex- 
actly like the first, and cuts it into 
sentences before the class. She holds 
up one dine. “This says, ‘It sleeps all 
Can someone find it?” A 
child matches it to the whole chart 
by placing it below the correct line. 


Other children tell whether it is right 
or wrong. Later the teacher may pre- 
pare significant phrases or words and 
follow the same procedure. 

Finding— 

This is similar to matching but is 
slightly more difficult. Teacher places 
separate sentences on chalk rail or 
floor. She points to one line of the 
chart. “This says, ‘Feed the rabbit.’ 
Who can find that sentence?” Child 
selects the correct card and reads it. 
Teacher continues, “And this says, 
‘Let the rabbit out for play.” Who 
can find that sentence?” 

Teacher holds up a single sentence, 
reads it, and asks children to find it 
on the chart. Each child runs a point- 
er across the correct line on the chart 
as he reads it, or else he places a 
marker there. (Continued on page 65) 





on the Three R’s 


National Conference on Research in 
English, Gertrude Whipple, chair- 
man: Reading in the Intermediate 
Grades (Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Chicago; $.80). Discusses basic 
instruction in reading for Grades 
IV-VI, the guidance of children’s 
reading, and related problems. 

Staff of Maury School, Richmond, 
Virginia: Teaching Reading in the 
Elementary School (Progressive Ed- 
ucation Assn., 221 West 57th St., 
New York; $.25). A group of ele- 
mentary teachers has prepared this 
pamphlet showing how children 
with a rich, full curriculum have 
many real needs for reading, so that 
it becomes of great importance “in 
the whole process of living and 
learning.” 


VOCABULARY AND 
SPELLING 


Gates, Arthur I.: A Reading Vocab- 
ulary for the Primary Grades (Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New 
York; $.35). This well-known list 
of about 1800 words helps teachers 
build vocabulary and spelling lists 
and prepare practice material. 

Gates, Arthur I.; and Russell, David 
H.: Diagnostic and Remedial Spell- 
ing Manual. A Handbook for 
Teachers (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; $.60). A man- 
ual to aid teachers in interpreting 
the spelling difficulties of their pu- 
pils, together with procedures that 
can be used for overcoming them. 

Stone, Clarence R.: Stone’s Graded 
Vocabulary for Primary Reading 
(Webster Pub. Co., St. Louis; 
$.50). Scientifically prepared word 
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lists giving a basal reading vocab- 
ulary for the three primary grades 
arranged by half years. Especially 
valuable is the first list of the 150 
most important words to teach. 
Thorndike, E. L.: A Teacher’s Word 
Book (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; $.80). In this 
book the commonest 10,000 words 
are listed, and each is given a rat- 
ing. The book does for teachers of 
older grades what the Gates and 
Stone lists do for primary teachers. 


HANDWRITING 


Conard, Edith U.: Trends i nu- 
script Writing (Bureau of FMpplica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York; $.60). A 
series of articles giving methods of 
teaching manuscript writing and 
some samples of lettering. 

The Development of Functional 
Handwriting (New Jersey Educa- 
tion Assn. Obtain from Mrs. Helen 
Y. Shafer, Roosevelt School, Dun- 
ellen, N.J.; $.25). A handbook for 
teachers covering both manuscript 
and cursive writing. Desirable 
standards for each grade; also ex- 
amples of the function of hand- 
writing in other school subjects. 
Prepared by a group of teachers and 
administrators. 


ARITHMETIC 


Polkinghorne, Ada; and others: Foun- 
dations in Arithmetic (Association 
for Childhood Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; $.35). In this pam- 


phlet a group of practicing teachers + 


shows how to introduce the various 
combinations and processes through 
building up number concepts. 


Multiplication Rationalized 
for Grade Three 


AMY J. De MAY 


Formerly, Training Class Instructor, High School, 
Norwich, New York 


pils begin formal instruction in 
multiplication—when the facts 
are to be learned—they should have 
had such initial/ experiences as using 
the doubles and noticing ‘that thisi 
the same as taking a number twice 
Usually also they have learned to 
count by twos, threes, fives, and for 
a short distance by fours. | Whether 
this counting is merely by rote will 
depend on how it was taught in the 
second grade; it can and should be 


B THE time that third-grade pu- 


_ meaningful. 


Certainly the groundwork of the 
multiplication concept should be laid 
in the second grade, without using 
the technical terms multiply or mul- 
tiplication. ‘This so-called informal 
teaching should include unexpected 
occurrences but it must be based on 
a scheme of instruction which has 
been carefully worked out. In fact, 
rationalizing any concept in teaching 
requires arrangement of the elements 
to provide for development. /The press 

entation involves three stages, the 
concrete, the semiconcrete (or semi- 
abstract), and the abstract, 

While we may assume that the 
child has had some concrete, meaning- 
ful experiences in the grade from 
which he has come, we must never 
assume that such experiences are not 
needed currently before the abstract 
facts are presented. ‘First, then, thé 
third-grade teacher must provide ex- 
periences covering the combinations 
before they are used as abstract facts. 
In the case of a large class it may ap- 
pear a little difficult to provide actual 
concrete work that will give meaning 
to multiplication ideas; but the re- 
sourceful teacher will think of many 
activities once she gets the idea. A 

, few_are suggested here. 


#4, | When children are to march from 


“~ 


the schoolroom, as they do four times 
a day, pupils may be chosen to call 
the names of two at a time, and ar- 
range them by twos, and then count 
them when they are lined yp. This 
takes a little time, but the exercise is 
only temporary and will be abandoned 
when its purpose has been served. For 
the threes,_the_fours, the fives, and 
even the sixes, children can be chosen 
to arrange the class in seetions for 
physical exercises: 


gut, even while the first is under way, 


“Lis to have games connected with other 


school subjects such as reading and 


Another plan that can be carried 


spelling. Each time a child has a cor- 
rect answer he receives 2 points (later 
3 points, 4 points, and so on) for each 
correct answer. / Some children write 
their names on the blackboard and 
keep score there, while others keep 
score on paper.) The final score ig 
counted by twos, which have been 
placed in a vertical column under 
each child’s name. Thus a child whose 
score is three twos (shown one below 
another) adds 2, 4, 6; another with 
four such scores adds 2, 4, 6, 8. (The 
same procedure is applied with 3, 4, 

_5, 6.) It is not necessary that such 
scores should go through to 9 times 
the number; when pupils see how the 
procedure goes and what such count- 
ing means, the higher quantities will 
-assume like values when they come to 
them. 

When he has added his column, 
each pupil writes his answer under- 
neath. The class then inspects the 
answers to see whether they are cor- 
rect. If an answer is reported to be 
wrong, and the teacher sees that this 
is the case, the pupil whose score it is 
should be called upon to add aloud by 
twos (or whatever the number is) so 
that the cause of his error may be 
discovered. However, if the teacher 
sees that the result really is right, the 
pupil reporting it as incorrect should 
be asked to add in the same way. 

When this has been done, the 
teacher asks questions as follows. 

How many twos are in Mary’s 
score? Yes, three. Then 
what may we say? Yes, 
three twos make six. How many 
times is 2 used? Yes, 
three times. Then we may say, 3 
times 2 is 6. 

The scoring plan can be used with 
tests in any school subject, the pupil 
scoring his paper by giving the num- 
ber of allotted credits to each correct 
answer. Sometimes the arithmetic pe- 
riod can be combined with some other 
subject for this purpose. 

Furthermore, many exercises for 
these concepts can be devised by us- 
ing toy money, especially pennies and 
nickels, and also by utilizing canceled 
stamps of various denominations 
brought by the children. Measures of 
capacity, weight, and length, put to 





SEE NEXT PAGE 
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actual use in the hands of pupils—not 
merely mentioned verbally by the 
teacher-—provide opportunities for de- 
veloping these ideas. 

The next stage should be problems 
in which the groups of numbers are 
assembled; for example, a quart equals 
2 pints. If there are 3 quarts, there 
are 3 times 2 pints. The teacher 
should give a few examples orally and 
then write similar examples on the 
blackboard for pupils to solve. 

Next she should have the pupils 
make examples, giving them orally for 
other pupils to solve—a good oral 
English lesson. Then pupils may be 
asked to write down their problems, 
thus correlating such number work 
with written composition. 

Thus far these exercises are outside 
the arithmetic textbook. Pupils should 
not, of course, cover all the tables be- 
fore any textbook work is given, or 
before proceeding with the learning 
of the combinations; but informal 
work should precede each of the ta- 
bles. After the twos have been pre- 
sented to this stage, the pupils will 
begin building them into a table (but 
not the old-fashioned kind), in order 
that they may see the relationships. 
The teacher may set them to getting 
the following arrangement. 


2 2+2=—4 (This is adding) 
2 


4 


2 twos are 4, 7 
2 is used 2 times to make 4. 
2 times 2==4. 

2 2424+2—6 (Adding) 
2 

2 How many twos make 6? 


6 

3 twos are 6. 

2 is used how many times to make 
6? 

Then 3 times 2==6. 


And this is continued throughout 
the table of twos. 

When we say 2 times 2 is 4, or 3 
times 2 is six, we multiply 2 by 2 or 
2 by 3. 

We learned a sign that tells us to 
add. What is it? 

We learned a sign that tells us to 
subtract. What is it? 

We have a sign that tells us to 
multiply. We make it like this: xX. 
We call it the /imes sign or the mul- 
tiplication sign. 

Then we may write 3 times 26 
in this way: 3 X2=6. 

On your paper you may make a 
table of twos. Begin it in this way: 


2 2 twos=4. 2X2=—4. 


3 twos6. 3X2=—6. 


afer +|» 


And so on through 9 X 2. 

The next exercise is to mix the 
combinations in any order for seat- 
work practice, as: 

28282822 2 
oa @€@teoy??2 2 


Flash-card exercises should be given 
daily for drill until the answers come 
automatically, (Continued on page 60) 
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Remedial Reading in the Upper Grades 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


place in the reading program 

of every school, even though at 
present the major emphasis is given 
to preventive and good first-teaching 
techniques rather than to remedial or 
corrective instruction. 

For whom is the remedial program 
intended? The pupils whose reading 
achievement is one year or more below 
what might be expected are usually 
considered subjects for remedial class- 
es. If the reading age is significantly 
lower than the mental age, or below 
what may well be expected of a child, 
when mental ability, health, phys- 
ical defects, and home environment 
are considered, the child should re- 
ceive special instruction in reading. 

Early recognition of reading diff- 
culties and early adjustment of the 
teaching techniques to overcome these 
difficulties are most desirable. If cor- 
rection can be made early, the serious- 
ness of the problem and the time 
required for remediation will be great- 
ly reduced. Teachers should be con- 
stantly on the alert for difficulties in 
reading, and should quickly initiate 
proper teaching procedures. 

What are the causes of reading dif- 
ficulties? Usually the problem is not 
reducible to one cause, since in most 
cases the causes back of the difficulty 
are multiple and varied, though one 
major cause may in some cases be 
identifiable. 

Limited mental ability, social mal- 
adjustment, nervousness, emotional 
instability, limited language expe- 
riences, meager reading environment, 
poor health, visual defects, auditory 
defects, speech irregularities, faulty 
reading habits due to inadequate or 
inefficient teaching techniques, or sev- 
eral other factors may deter a pupil 
from making the proper adjustment 
to reading situations. 

What are the steps in identifying 
the primary cause or causes of reading 
dificulry? A comprehensive inven- 
tory should be made to discover the 
reading abilities or skills which have 
been established satisfactorily and 
those which the pupil has failed to 
develop to a degree of usefulness. 
Some of the standardized diagnostic 
reading tests will aid in locating these 
abilities and disabilities. The results 
of these tests should be interpreted 
in the light of all other information 
available, such as mental ability, 
health, and home environment. 

The school records should be exam- 
ined for clues to the difficulty. Has 
the child been absent from school or 
changed schools frequently? Why was 


Rover i reading has a definite 


he absent? The parents may be in- 
different to the values of regular 
school attendance for the child. What 
particular work did he miss when ab- 
sent? Was opportunity for review or 
make-up work provided to cover the 
loss due to absence? Was the reading 
difficulty apparent in the lower grades 
or has it appeared since the pupil is 
meeting some of the more complex 
reading situations? 

Examine the health records of the 
child. If the school record shows fre- 
quent absence from school, determine 
whether these were due to illness or 
not. Observe whether he becomes 
fatigued more easily than others. Pos- 
sibly there is a health factor which 
should receive attention from a phy- 
sician. Confer with the parents about 
the need. 

Contact the home to learn more of 
the out-of-school environment of the 
pupil, It may be that the child is 
overstimulated socially, that the social 
life of the home deprives the child of 
needed rest, or that the parents show 
extreme concern over their child’s 
school accomplishments and keep him 
in a state of nervous tension. Cases 
of conflicts between the parents, a 
parent and the child, the parent and 
the teacher, or the teacher and the 
child resulting in an emotional block- 
ing have been reported as the major 
cause of a reading difficulty. 

Observe the child in his contacts 
with other children in the schoolroom 
or on the playground. Does he appear 
to be adjusted normally, or does he too 
frequently show evidence of nervous 
tension or irritability? Does he play 
and work co-operatively and easily 
with others? Does he demonstrate a 
normal amount of energy, or does he 
appear listless and indifferent to other 
children and their activities? 

Analyze all data and information 
gathered, and select the factors which 
are most likely to be major deterrents 
to successful achievement. Organize 
the reading program to accord with 
the findings of the inventory. 

The co-operation of the home will be 
important in effecting desirable results 
in attacking the problem, whatever 
the basic causes of difficulty may be. 
If the home environment is definitely 
unsatisfactory, such co-operation is 
essential but may be hard to secure. 

The co-operation of the home phy- 
sician may be necessary in cases where 
there is physical weakness or defect. 

There are a few guiding principles 
for the actual conduct of a remedial 
reading program which, as I see it, in 
no way vary from the principles of 








TEACHING 
THE THREE R’S 





good teaching of reading for all pu. 
pils. Briefly, they are as follows, 

1. The pupils must be happy and 
free from strain. No stigma should 
be attached to any segregation of pu. 
pils for specific instruction. Where 
the best readers are often called to. 
gether for special instruction, the 
slower readers may be grouped for 
special reading activities without any 
feeling of embarrassment being felt, 
Such grouping is now common in our 
schools and provides opportunity for 
attack upon the difficulties which are 
similar among a small number of 
children. 

2. Try to have each child adjusted 
satisfactorily to the others of the 
group. If there are strong personal- 
ity conflicts, the child should be put 
in a different group until such per- 
sonal antagonisms may be eliminated. 

3. The material selected for read- 
ing activities should be sufficiently 
easy so that the children may feel real 
joy in the experience and have added 
self-confidence to attack other mate- 
rial somewhat more difficult. All 
material should be graded in difficulty 
so that the child recognizes the prog- 
ress he is making, yet is confident that 
he can keep up the pace set for him. 

4. There should be a variety of 
materials and activities so that inter- 
est is maintained. 





Are your pupils bewildered 
by prepositions? If so, dis- 
play on the bulletin board 
the chart on the next page, 
where six of the common 
prepositions are illustrated. 








§. The time devoted to reading 
should be adjusted to the child’s abil- 
ity and so avoid fatigue. 

6. The program should be broad 
and inclusive so that all essential and 
desirable skills and interests may be 
developed. 

7. In remedial work the groups 
should be somewhat smaller than for 
children who are making normil 
progress in learning to read. In many 
cases individual help must be provided. 

8. Detailed records of progres 
should be kept which may be ex- 
plained to pupils and parents. 

9. The teacher should show sincere 
interest in the child and enthusiasm 
for the work. 

10. Attack first the causes which 
are most likely to respond to correc- 
tive treatment so that the improve- 
ment will be demonstrated readily and 
the child more quickly become et- 
couraged and confident. 

What equipment is needed? 

Special mechanical devices such 35 
the tachistoscope or metronoscop 
have been (Continued on page 65) 
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A Story about “Rain, Rain” 


ELSI PARRISH 


This whimsical story brings out the lesson that we cannot 
always have the things we want when we want them. Little 
Georgie had to learn to appreciate what a rainy day brings. 


“Rain, Rain, go away. 
Come again another day. 
Little Georgie wants to play.” 

“But, Little Georgie,” asked the 
rain, “do you want cream on you 
strawberries, like Curly Locks?” _ 

“Yes, I do,” said Little Gisrgie’ 

“Well then,” said the rain, “I shali 
have to stay today to make the grais 
wet. Then it will grow. The cov 
will eat the grass. Then the milkmaid 
will milk the cow and skim the milk. 
Then you will have cream on your 
strawberries, like Curly Locks.” 

“All right, Rain,” answered Little 
Georgie, “you may stay today and 
make the grass wet.” 

This the rain did. The next day 
the sun was shining bright. It kept 
on shining for five days after that. 
Every day Little Georgie played in 
the meadow with Little Boy Blue. 
Then it began to rain again. 

“Rain, Rain, go away!” cried Little 
Georgie. 

“But, Little Georgie,” asked the 
rain, “do you want your garden to 
grow like the garden of Mary, Mary, 
Quite Contrary?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Little Georgie. 

“Well then,” said the rain, “I shall 
have to stay today to help your gar- 
den grow.” 

“All right, Rain,” answered Little 
Georgie, “you may stay.” 

This the rain did. The next day 
the sun was shining bright. It kept 
on shining for five days after that. 
Every day Little Georgie played on 
the hill with Jack and Jill. Then it 


began to rain again. 
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“Rain, Rain, go away!” cried Little 
Georgie. 
“But, Little Georgie,” asked the 


° “ _ b] 
.tain, “do you want to go to Glo'ster 
with Doetor Foster?” 


“Yes, I do.” said Little. Georgie. 
.- Well then,” ‘suid the rain, “I shall 
have to stay today to make the pud- 
gle.” = 
+» “AH vight, Rain,” answered Little 
Georgie, “you may stay.” 
This the rain did. So Little Georgie 
Went to Glo’ster 
With Doctor Foster, 
In a shower of rain; 
He stepped in a puddle 
Up to his middle 
And never went there again. 

For Little Georgie’s clothes were 
all wet, and of course Mother Goose 
said he must not go there again! 

But by now Little Georgie liked 
the rain. So the next rainy day he 
said, 

“Rain, Rain, don’t go away— 
If you wish to, you may stay.” 

“That is fine,” answered the rain. 
“Do you like rainbows?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Little Georgie. 

“Well then,” answered the rain, “I 
will ask the sun to help me make a 
rainbow. Little Georgie, you watch 
the sky.” 

This Little Georgie did. Soon the 
rain and the sun had made a rainbow. 

“Oh,” cried Little Georgie, “I must 
call the other children to see—Hello! 


“Little Bopeep and Little Boy Blue, 
Jack and Jill and Curly Locks too, 
Tom, Tom, the piper’s son— 

Look at the rainbow, everyone!” 
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Dash Finds a Home 


NELLIE GOODE 


A stray dog wins little Polly’s affections in this appeal- 


ing story. 


How Dash found a real home in doing a 


good turn will capture the attention of your pupils. 


HERE’s Polly?” called out 
Daddy, coming in after his 
day’s work at the office. 

“Why, she’s somewhere around,” 
answered Polly’s mother, who was in 
the kitchen canning tomatoes. “She 
was especially hungry when she came 
home, and wanted two sandwiches 
and four cookies. I thought I heard 
her talking to someone a while ago, 
out in the back yard.” 

Daddy opened the back door and 
there he saw six-year-old Polly throw- 
ing sticks and stones with all her 
might, while a tiny terrier with a 
short tail, and an ear that stuck 
straight up from his head in a comical 
way, tore after them and brought 
them back to her. 

“Oh, Daddy,” she called, when she 
noticed her father. “Come out here 
and see this darling little dog. Daddy, 
he’s so smart! Just watch!” Polly 
threw a small stone, which the dog 
went after as fast as he could run. 

“Where did he come from, Polly?” 
her father asked. 

“He came into our yard this after- 
noon, and I could tell he was hun- 
gry and thirsty. I think he was lost. 
Daddy, please, can he stay?” 

“No, Pollykins, I don’t want you 
to have a stray dog,” said her father, 
noting that the animal wore no li- 
cense,tag. “I thought I would get one 
when you were a little older, but that 
dog is not the kind I want you to 
have. You may keep him today, but 
you must get rid of him tomorrow. 
That is where the extra sandwich 
went, I guess,” he added, with a smile. 

Polly looked disappointed, but the 
terrier sat up on his hind legs and 
looked at Daddy, with his red tongue 
sticking out, and something like a 
wink in his eye. It was as if he were 
saying, “Please, Mister, I want to 
stay, and I can’t believe you meant 
what you said. You look like a nice 
man, and I think Id like this place 
for a home.” 

“Now, don’t cry, Pollykins,” said 
Daddy, taking the little girl in his 
arms. “We'll find you a nice, big 
black collie dog soon. That will be 
better, won’t it?” 

Polly had been taught not to insist 
on things which Mother and Daddy 
thought she should not have. She 
gave a big sigh, and as soon as she was 
on the ground again she ran to her 
new playmate and put her arms 
around him. Just then Mother came 
to the door. 


“What about using the lawn mow. 
er?” she said. “There’s time enough 
before supper.” 

“All right,” said Daddy, “but | 
must go in and change my clothes,” 

Daddy had an old, nearly worn-out 
suit that he liked to put on when he 
did chores. Mother would have given 
it away long ago if he had permitted. 

In a few minutes Daddy came out 
wearing his old clothes, and soon he 
was busy with the lawn mower. Some 
of the grass by the fence was very tall 
and he had to use the sickle. Polly 
watched her father cut the grass, 
while she played with the dog. 

By and by a boy came around to 
the back door, and Mother called out 
to Daddy that she needed some money 
to pay Roger for the laundry. 

“Polly, will you bring me my 
wallet?” said Daddy. “It’s in the 
pocket of my coat hanging up in my 
room.” 

Polly brought the wallet, and 
Daddy paid for the laundry. The 
boy went away, after whistling to the 
dog and petting him. 

“Perhaps we can get Roger to take 
the dog and give him a home,” said 
Daddy, but Polly said nothing. To- 
morrow was another day, and she did 
not want to think about it now. She 
would have fun with her little play- 
mate for one day anyway. 

After supper, until bedtime, Polly 
played with “Dash,” as she had named 
him. “Because he dashes after things, 
and brings them back,” she explained 
to her father. “He surely is smart. 


And I think he is lovely,” she added. | 


Daddy smiled, but said nothing. 

The next day was Saturday, and 
Daddy came home for lunch, but he 
did not look very happy or hungry. 

“T’ve lost my wallet,” he said, as 
sodn as he came into the house. “I 
must have pulled it out on my way to 
the office, with my handkerchief. It 
certainly is too bad, because I had 
a large bill in it, with quite a bit of 
change.” 

“T am so sorry,” said Mother. 
“Did you go back and look for it?” 

“TI didn’t miss it until nearly an 
hour after I got to the office,” he an- 
swered. “It was no use to go back 
then and look for it. But I did put 
an ad in the evening paper.” 

The paper was sticking out of his 
pocket, and Polly, who always wanted 
to look at everything, said, “Daddy, 
please let me see what put i 
the paper.” (Continued on page 61) 
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TO READ OR TELL 


Striker, the Clock 


ADA NEWTON CAMPBELL 





All of us, at times, long to 
place where we are. 


be somewhere besides the 


This fanciful story about a clock 


points out vividly that “One’s own place is always best.” 


TRIKER, the clock in the steeple, 
yawned. He stretched his long 
iron leg down and struck the 

half-hour. “Sitting here striking the 
hours and the half-hours is so hum- 
drum,” he remarked. 

The woman in the house across the 
street turned on the radio, and the 
music floated through the open win- 
dow. Still Striker sighed. He looked 
down. The smooth grass in the park 
was like a green carpet with real flow- 
ers in it—red, yellow, and white. 

“How pretty the park is!” thought 
Striker. “I believe I shall go down 
among the flower beds. I want to 
walk along the street and see people’s 
faces instead of the tops of their 
heads. I want to play with Anne 
and Ronnie.” 

Anne and Ronnie were the children 
who lived in the house on the edge of 
the park. Every morning when Striker 
bonged half-past eight, they came out 
of their yard carrying their books and 
skipped along to school. 

Only once had he seen either child 
cry. That morning, after he had 
struck eight-thirty, the children did 
not come out of their yard. Striker 
began to be afraid that they would be 
late for school. 

It was almost nine o'clock when he 
saw them coming. Anne was crying. 

“Don’t cry, Anne,” Striker heard 
Ronnie say, as they passed below the 
steeple. “We shan’t be very late. The 
wind blew so hard that Mother could 
not hear the steeple clock strike.” 

After that, when the wind was 
blowing hard, Striker always struck 
eight-thirty as loud as he could. 


But this was Saturday morning and 
Anne and Ronnie would not go to 
school. He could play with them. 

Clank, clank, clank went Striker’s 
iron feet down the steeple ladder. 
Clank, clank, clank they went along 
the walk to the park. 

He sat down under a tree, but he 
soon tired of gazing at such a small 
scene. He walked along the street and 
watched the people. 

“You don’t look very happy, 
Charlie,” said one man to another. 
“What’s the matter?” 

“I missed my train,” returned the 
other. “I was listening for the steeple 
clock to strike but it didn’t.” 

“I wonder what happened,” the 
first man said. “We just couldn’t get 
along without the clock, could we?” 

Striker felt glad to be needed. 
“But I want to play,” he said, going 
toward Anne and Ronnie’s house. 

The milkman and the breadman 
were coming along the street. They 
stopped to speak to each other. 

“What's the matter with the clock 
in the steeple?” the milkman asked. 

The breadman looked at his watch. 
“My goodness, I’m late,” he cried. “I 
was depending on the clock in the 
steeple.” He hurried away with his 
breadbasket. 

“So was I,” replied the milkman, 
running so fast that the bottles rat- 
tled in his basket. » 

Striker pretended that he did not 
hear them. “I want to play,” he re- 
peated, and went on toward the house 
where Anne and Ronnie lived. 

By peering over the hedge he saw 
them in their back yard, but they 
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were not playing in the sandbox. 
They were not playing at all. They 
were sitting on a bench. Anne was 
wearing a pretty flowered dress and 
Ronnie had on a blue suit. 

Striker stopped before the children 
saw him and afterwards he was glad 
that he had. 

“Being on the radio is going to be 
fun,” Ronnie was saying. “I hope I 
read my part right.” 

“I hope I do, too,” replied Anne. 

“Tm glad Miss Hunt got the whole 
class on the program this morning,” 
Ronnie went on. “I can hardly wait.” 

“It will soon be time to meet the 
rest of the girls and boys,” Anne said, 
“just as soon as the clock in the stee- 
ple strikes half-past.” 


Striker turned and ran back to the 
steeple as fast as he could. Clank, 
clank, clank went his iron feet on the 
sidewalk. Clank, clank, clank went 
his feet up the steeple ladder. 

“Bong!” he struck the half-hour. 

Anne and Ronnie ran out of their 
yard and hurried along the walk. 

After a while the woman in the 
house across the street turned on her 
radio, and the music floated through 
the open window. Then Striker heard 
Anne’s voice, 

“In the East or in the West, 

One’s own place is always best.” 

Striker smiled and stretched his 
long iron leg down and struck the 
half-hour. “The steeple is a very 
fine place,” he remarked happily. 





How Sailboats Came to Be 
FRANCES ANGEVINE GRAY 


Civilization uncovers many things for our use through the 
trial-and-error method. Other things are discovered quite 
by accident. Read how man first learned to sail a boat. 


HOUSANDS of years ago one of 
the men of an ancient tribe 
discovered how to make a boat 

from a hollowed log. This was the 
first boat ever used by man. For years 
after that, the people of the tribe 
made similar boats for fishing and for 
waging war against their enemies. 

One day two men were out fishing 
on a little lake. The tribe to which 
these men belonged had gone far 
enough in the art of boatbuilding so 
that they knew how to make a canoe 
out of birch bark. It was pleasant 
out on the water that day, but the 
two men did not have much luck in 
catching fish. They crossed from one 
side of the lake to the other in the 
hope that the fishing might be better 
there. They paddled very carefully, 
for there was quite a little wind that 
day. But Tore, for that was the name 
of one of the men, and his dark-haired 
brother were very good boatmen. 
Their tribe lived mainly on fish, and 
the men spent much of their time on 
the water. 

For an hour or two the men sat 
patiently fishing. Then Tore began 
to feel chilly. He reached into the 
bottom of the canoe and picked up a 
skin lying there, intending to wrap it 
around his bare shoulders. But as he 
flung it around, one end of the skin 
caught on a rough edge of the bark 
canoe, and it stuck there. The other 
end was still in Tore’s hand, and the 
center part suddenly filled with wind 
and curved outward. Just at that 
moment the canoe began to move. It 


went slowly at first, Then as the boat 


.ing it! 


moved out farther where the water 
was covered with little ripples, it be- 
gan to go faster. Tore and his broth- 
er looked at each other in alarm. 

“A spirit!” gasped Tore’s brother. 

Early men knew so little about the 
world and what caused any unfamiliar 
thing to happen, that they always 
supposed anything strange to be mag- 
ic. If the boat moved without their 
paddling, surely a spirit must be push- 
For a moment Tore was too 
startled to do anything but keep his 
arm stiffly just as it was, still holding 
the skin. The little canoe glided 
along, slowly and steadily. 

But Tore was really a very brave 
person, and he thought quickly. If a 
spirit pushed their canoe for them, 
gently like this without tipping it 
over, and saved them the work of 
paddling, surely it was a friendly 
spirit! Tore murmured a strange, 
chanting prayer, and went on holding 
the skin. The wind still curved the 
center of it outward, and the canoe 
bore Tore and his brother safely across 
the lake and stopped under the big 
trees that edged the bank. 

The two brothers stepped out of 
their canoe and ran to tell the chief. 
Soon all the men of the tribe gathered 
on the smooth yellow sand near the 
water, and began a dance. Danc- 
ing, which today people do only for 
amusement, in those far-off days was 
done principally to please the gods. 
Round and round the men went on 
the sands, keeping time to the beating 
of a drum made of skin stretched 
over the end (Continued on page 65) 
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A UNIT ON COMMUNICATION 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JENNIE ROSE 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Central School, Traverse City, Michigan 


MONG educational toys brought 
A to our schoolroom for the pur- 

pose of sharing interests was a 
miniature telegraph set. This aroused 
the curiosity of many pupils, and led 
to a discussion of how the set oper- 
ated. The children were eager to be- 
come familiar with the Morse Code 
so that they might send messages by 
dot and dash across the room 


OBJECTIVES 


A. Meanings to be developed. 

1. Through persistent study and ex- 
perimentation, scientists have made 
discoveries which have brought about 
extensive means of communication. 
2. Improved means of communication 
have modified man’s modes of living. 
3. Improved means of communication 
have made co-operative thinking pos- 
sible, 

B. Teacher's objectives. 

1. To encourage the following atti- 
tudes in pupils. 

a) The desire to learn. 

b) The desire to co-operate with 
others. 

¢) The desire to develop the habit 
of consulting reliable authorities. 

d) The desire to develop skill in 
evaluating statements heard and read. 

¢) The disposition to understand, 
rather than to memorize disconnected 
facts. 

f) The disposition to be courteous 
in all contacts with people. 

2. To develop in pupils the following 
special abilities. 

4) To analyze, to interpret, and to 
evaluate reading material. 

b) To use reference books effec- 
tively. 

c) To take notes, using only mate- 
rial relevant to the particular problem 
at hand. 

d) To express one’s ideas clearly, 
forcibly, and correctly in both writ- 
ten and oral discourse. 

C. Children’s objectives. 

1. To know what is meant by com- 
munication, 

2. To learn something of the methods 
and materials of communication used 
by the ancients. 

3. To find out about the first written 
records that are known. 

4. To realize that the American Indi- 
ans had a language of their own. 

§. To recognize the great importance 
of the printing press and what it has 
meant to civilization. 

6. To be able to discuss the various 
steps in the making of books. (A 
play showing how books are made was 
written by the pupils and presented 
at a P.T.A. program.) 

7. To find out the ofigin, composi- 
tion, and value of paper. 

8. To learn where the first newspaper 
was printed. 

9. To know the early, as well as the 
modern, means employed in getting 
news from all over the world. 

10. To discuss the early postal sys- 
tem. 

11. To appreciate the value of the 
parcel-post system. 

12. To be able to discuss satisfactorily 
the leading facts concerning commu- 
nication in modern times. 
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The importance of communication is especially apparent 


in wartime. 


Let this factor provide the motivation for 


a study of message-carrying devices and their history. 
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On the demonstration table the children had a variety of objects 
which they used in sending messages to one another across the room. 


PROBLEMS 


During a discussion period, the 
children raised the following ques- 
tions. 

1. How can sound travel through 
wires? 

2. What makes the lights flash off 
and on, in a wireless set? 

3. What is a battery? What makes 
it work? 

4. Do telegraph wires pass through 
our town? Are they seen on the 
highway? 

5. How can more than one message 
pass through a wire? 

6. Who invented the telegraph? 

7. What is the name of the machines 
that look like typewriters in a tele- 
graph office? 

8. How much does it cost to send a 
message to Detroit? To San Francisco? 
9. How long does it take to send a 
message to Detroit? 

10. How did people send messages be- 
fore they had a language? 

11. How fast could a Pony Express 
rider travel with his messages? 

12. How are bells used for commu- 
nicating? 

13. How are carrier pigeons trained? 

14. How did the Indians blaze trails 
through the woods? 

15. Which is the most recent of all 
communication inventions? 

16. Who was Marconi? 

17. What are ether waves? 

18. Where did our alphabet origi- 
nate? 

19. Who invented printing? 

20. When was the first newspaper 
published? 

21. Who invented the telephone? 

22. How do the telephone offices arid 
newspaper offices work together? 


SUBJECT-MATTER OUTLINE 


1. How early man sent messages or 
expressed his thoughts. 

a) Signs. 

5) Sounds. 

c) Pictographs. 

d) Spoken language. 

e) Written language. 

2. How written messages were devel- 
oped. 

4) The alphabet. 

5) Manuscript books. 

c) Printing. 

d) Newspapers. 

3. How messages are carried by sound 
today. 

a) Bells. 

b) Whistles and sirens. 

c) Horns. 

d) Drums (primitive peoples). 

e) Guns or cannons (salutes). 

4. How signals carry messages today. 

a) Lights. 

b) Flags. 

¢) Mirrors. 

d) Semaphores. 

e) Signs. 

f) Pointers. 

g) Dials. 

h) Manual alphabet of the deaf. 
5. How the sending of messages by 
electricity was developed. 

a) Telegraph. 

b) Cable. 

c) Telephone. 

d) Radio. 


INFORMATION OBTAINED 


A, Early language development. 
1. Spoken and written language. 

4) How language first began has 
long been a matter of debate, but it is 
certain that it was originally much 
simpler than it is at present. One 


theory is that it developed from , 
group of bodily movements and from 
sounds with which certain Meanings 
were associated. As man’s experiences 
became more varied and complex, 
such gestures and sounds were elabo- 
rated and multiplied until a spoken 
language followed. 

6) Our English language can be 
traced back to the people of Central 
Asia to whom the term Aryan is 
sometimes applied. 

2. Ancient materials of communica- 
tion. 

a) Clay. 

b) Stone. 

c) Wood. 

d) Papyrus. 

e) Parchment. 

f) Paper. 

3. Earliest known records. 

a) Clay tablets, produced about 
6000 B.c., taken from excavations of 
ruins in ancient Chaldea. 

b) Papyrus, made from a plant by 
the Egyptians, about 2000 B.c. 

c) Printing on paper, accom- 
plished by the Chinese as early as 50 
B.c. by means of engraved blocks. 

4. Origin of paper. 

a) Paper, made by the Chinese at 
an early date, was prepared from 
fibers of the mulberry tree. 

b) Earliest form of paper made by 
the Egyptians was from fibers of the 
papyrus plant. 

¢) Most paper manufactured today 
in the United States is from wood 
pulp and rags. 
$. Printing. 

a) Printing from movable type 
was invented in Germany by Johannes 
Gutenberg in 1450. 

b) First printing press in England 
was set up by William Caxton in 
1477. 

c) First printing in the New 
World was in Mexico in 1544. 

d) First printing in the American 
colonies was at Harvard College in 
1639. 

6. Machines used in printing. 

a) Linotype and monotype—for 
setting up type—invented in the 
United States. 

b) Teletypesetter. 

c) First practical typewriter was 
invented by three Milwaukee men. 

d) Printing presses. 

7. Early newspapers. 

a) The first regular weekly paper 
was printed in Germany in 1615. 

b) The first weekly in America 
was the Boston News-Letter in 1704. 

¢) The first daily newspaper in 
America was the American Daily Ad- 
vertiser printed in 1774 in Phila 
delphia. 

B. Means of getting news. 

1 Messengers. 

2. Carrier pigeons—in early times and 
in modern warfare. 

3. Pony Express—in pioneer days. 

. Trains, ships, planes—mail. 
Semaphore signals—on railroads. 

. Bells—for school, church, fire. 

. Whistles—at factories. 

- Horns—on automobiles. 

. Newspapers. 

10. Fire and light signals used by 
Indians. (Continued on page 68) 
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THE PAGEANT OF COTTON-—A UNIT 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CELIA B. WAGNER 


Teacher, Public School No. 113, 
New York, N.Y. 


U.S. Army Signal Corps Photo 





This gun’s cover is a tarpaulin of 
canvas treated to be waterproof. 


HE history of cotton, the study 
T of the plant itself, the cotton 

farmer's problems, his hard- 
ships, his enemies, and finally the uses 
of cotton, all offer fascinating mate- 
rial for research and reports, and for 
work in composition, history, and ge- 
ography. Children love the songs re- 
lating to this topic, and it presents an 
interesting ficld for drawing and mak- 
ing murals. It brings in stories of the 
heroes of the South. 

Today cotton is meeting many vital 
needs of war. It is second in im- 
portance only to steel among the 
country’s basic war materials. One 
essential war use for cotton is in mak- 
ing ammunition. 

SUBJECT-MATTER OUTLINE 
A. History of cotton. 

1. Ancient history. 

a) The Hindus made cotton into 
fine, delicate cloth. 

b) The Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans used it in many forms. 

2. Early American history. 

a) Early Spanish explorers in Mex- 
ico and South America found groups 
of Indians who had long known how 
to spin and weave cotton. 

b) Slavery and cotton-growing. 
(1) Negro slaves, first brought 
to Virginia in 1619 to cultivate 
tobacco, became laborers in the 
cotton fields. 

(2) The growth of slavery was 
one cause of the Civil War. 


Courtesy, Textile Institute 





Acres and acres of cotton must be planted 
to produce enough for our needs in wartime. 
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Few persons realize the importance of cotton and its many 


new uses in peace and war. 


This unit supplies valuable 


information and suggests good correlating activities. 


c) Effects of the cotton gin. 

(1) Whitney’s invention. 
(2) Description of the gin. 
(3) Inevitable growth of slav- 
ery after the gin was invented. 
(4) Benefits to cotton pickers 
and plantation owners. 
(5) Effects on cotton industry 
in North and South. 

B. Study of cotton plant. 

Cotton bolls can be obtained from 
Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, 
§19 West 121st Street, New York, 
N.Y., for $.10 each in quantity, or 
$.20 for a single boll. 

1. Cotton boll has three parts. 

a) White fluffy fibers. (These are 
straightened, spun into yarn, and 
woven into cloth.) 

b) The burr (a corklike shell). 

c) Seeds. (These are loosened from 
the fibers and separated into three 
parts. ) 

2. Cotton seed and its uses. 

a) Tiny fuzz called linters is treat- 
ed and dissolved and molded into 
plastics, or used in making rayon. 

b) The hull is crushed into feed. 

c) The kernel is pressed for oil. 

d) The residue is compressed into 
a cake rich in protein food and is 
used as feed for cattle. 

C. Hindrances to cotton production. 
1. Ignorance of the farmer; his eager- 
ness to produce greater amounts of 
cotton, to the detriment of the soil; 
his refusal to diversify crops. 

2. Pests and blight. 

D. Methods of exterminating the boll 
weevil. 

1. Early planting. 

2. Fall plowing and burning plants 
in autumn. 

3. Mechanical spraying. 

4. Airplanes fly low over the cotton 
plantations and dust the fields with 
weevil insecticide. 


Ewing Galloway 
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A southern dock is a busy place when ves- 
sels are being loaded with bales of cotton. 


§. George Washington Carver, fa- 
mous Negro scientist, taught farmers 
to rotate crops. Planting peanuts 
and sweet potatoes, crops the weevil 
doesn’t like, keeps the weevil from 
breeding, and also helps the soil. 

E. George Washington Carver's life 

story. 

1. His “green thumb.” 

2. His scientific mind and training. 

3. His refusal to work for the Edison 

laboratories at a fabulous salary, and 

his choice to remain at Booker T. 

Washington’s Tuskegee Institute as a 

professor. 

4. His discovery of over two hun- 

dred uses for the peanut, including 

soap, dyes, paint, flour, ink, and me- 
dicinal oils. 

F. Some uses of cotton. 

Today no part of the cotton plant 
is wasted. Important uses are: 

1. Wearing apparel. 

a) Underwear, shirts, dresses. 

6) Cotton socks and stockings. 

c) Laces and linings of shoes. 

2. House furnishings. 

a) Curtains and draperies. 

b) Bedding. 

c) Padding in upholstered chairs. 

d) Telephone wires covered with 
cotton. 

e) Cotton in wiring of every elec- 
trical appliance—radio, lights, toast- 
ers; and so on, just as the pioneers 
depended on cotton for the wicks of 
their candles and kerosene lamps. 

3. Hospital and first-aid equipment. 
a) Cotton uniforms for nurses. 
b) Gauze. 

c) Absorbent cotton. 

d) Adhesive tape. 

e) Sheets and mattresses. 

4. Feed for cattle. 

5. Food for people. 

a) We might say that we eat cot- 
ton indirectly, for we obtain milk 
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Military uniforms, knapsacks, and 
canteen covers are made of cotton. 


from dairy cows fattened on “cotton 
cakes” and our meat is obtained from 
beef cattle fed on the hulls of the 
cotton plant. 

b) Cottonseed oil is used for salad 
dressing, cooking oil, shortening, and 
packing sardines. 

6. Equipment for armed forces. 

a) Our government is buying up 
much of the cotton fabrics to supply 
our troops with uniforms. 

b) One of the largest wartime uses 
of cotton is in canvas for tents, sleep- 
ing bags, and tarpaulins. 

c) Enormous quantities of cotton 


- goods are sent to our fighting allies 


and to the Red Cross. 
d) Cotton linters are used in the 

manufacture of: 
(1) Smokeless powder, 
(2) Machine-gun ammunition. 
(3) Rifle ammunition. 
(4) Cargo and flare shoots. 
(5) X-ray and photo film. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AND 
REPORTS 


A. Slavery.—Why slavery died out in 
the North but developed in the South. 
The Civil War. The Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

B. Uses of cotton.—In peace and in 
war. 

C. The boll weevil—tnjuries done to 
the cotton crop. 

D. Synthetics —Ways in which nat- 
ural substances are changed into new 
materials. (Continued on page 67) 





The cotton clothing that you are wearing 
was woven on looms in a factory like this. 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use these miniatures with the picture-study lesson on page 16. See page 57 for another suggestion. 
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HANDWORK 
%s Draw, Jaco | § \TARTIME POSTER 


RUTH EVELYN HORN 
Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, Public School, Papillion, Nebraska 

















Y pupms decided that the 
old saying, “Busy as a Bee,” 


& 
s 











was a good slogan to use on wee 
posters that were intended to urge | 
greater activity in wartime. They are © 
thought of many different ways to dren 
show bees that were living up to crea 
their reputation. The poster repro- One 
duced here illustrates one way. to ay 
Now that school dayg.are | with us Suck 
again, this idea for, 4: ‘ poiter ‘should: 4} do t 
be an incentive-se. start * che” Schoof.” : * sign. 
year with the*same ‘spirit tHaesmarks «iy ‘ ‘a 
the busy life of the.bee.." Your.pu- “f° S| 
pils should be able xto- ‘ suggest.» in: 7 port 
teresting variations in the designs * ; with 
Give them an opportunity to use” * W 
original color schemes when they by t 
work out their posters. The colors . scho 
used on this poster were as true to obse: 
nature as possible. The bodies of (Th 





the busy bees were colored gold or 
light tan with pale brownish-green 
stripes. ‘The wings were only out- 
lined since they are supposed to be 
transparent. The legs are the same 
color as the body and the shoes and 
gloves are bright yellow. The stump 
and base are brown, and the hive is 
a lighter shade of brown. We puta 























S In times like these 

We should all keep as 
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LET’S DRAW LEAF DESIGNS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ALTA L. SKELLY 


Formerly, Head of Fine Arts Department, New Mexico State Teachers College, 


Byes make a pleasing motif for de- 
signs and provide an interesting corre- 
lation for a nature-study lesson. There 
are many uses for a good design, and chil- 
dren will enjoy seeing the results of their 
creative efforts put to a practical purpose. 
One excellent idea for a border design is 
to apply it to curtains for the classroom. 
Such an incentive should inspire pupils to 
do their best to create an acceptable de- 
sign. Allover patterns can be used as lin- 
ing papers for nature-study booklets and 
portfolios. Single designs combine well 
with lettering for the outside covers. 
Why not introduce the subject of leaves 
by taking the children for a walk in the 
schoolyard or down a near-by street to 
observe and collect samples of leaves? 
(The kinds of leaves available will vary in 
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Silver City, New Mexico 


different parts of the country.) After 
returning to the classroom, proceed with 
the nature-study lesson. Have the pupils 
tell the names of the leaves in their col- 
lections. Call attention to the differences 
in the leaves, such as serrate edges, bi- 
symmetric form, and number of leaves 
on one stem. The botanical facts given 
would depend on the age of the children. 

During the latter half of this class pe- 
riod, tell the children to draw carefully 
around the leaves on plain white paper. 
This must be done before the leaves wilt. 
The children may exchange the real leaves 
with one another (especially those who 
have duplicates) in order to enlarge their 
collections. 


In a later lesson the leaf drawings can 
be filled in with india ink or black water 


color. (See illustration at the bottom of 
the page.) 

Let the children use these black leaf sil- 
houettes for motifs in design. Show how 
the design can be made abstract and sym- 
metrical by adding simple forms. (See 
illustration at top of page.) 

When a child has several designs, sug- 
gest that he select the best one and repeat 
it to make borders and allover patterns. 
This can be done by tracing from the 
original désign. To trace, blacken the 
back of the leaf pattern with a soft pencil 
and use it like carbon paper. Paint the 
designs. 

The designs could bé applied in the 
craft classes by stencil or block print. Oil 
paint or printer’s ink may be used for the 
printing on either paper or fabric. 
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LL pupils today are vitally in- 
A terested in airplanes and in the 

distinguishing features of the 
planes of the various countries. Here 
are the insignia found on the wings 
of the airplanes of several nations. 
Making them will provide an inter- 
esting handwork activity. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 


Cut the various parts of an insigne 
from colored construction paper and 
paste them in place. A circle for a 
wing insigne is cut from a nine-inch 
square, the circle having a four-inch 
radius. If preferred, the insignia 
may be made on white drawing pa- 
per and colored with crayons. This 


WING INSIGNIA of COMBAT PLANES. 


\ Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


method provides an opportunity for 
using a compass. Mount the com- 
pleted insignia on large pieces of 
poster board and use them to help in 
the identification of aircraft. 

Look up the insignia on airplanes 
of other countries and add them to 
your schoolroom’s aviation display. 
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SOME EASY DRAWING LESSONS THAT 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


“NHILDREN have had a long sum- 
mer vacation in which to draw 
as they wished. Many are now 

eager to learn something new. One 
of the most important things to know 
is how to draw people, for unless chil- 
dren can do this they are handicapped 


in self-expression. 


PROBLEMS TO INTEREST 
CHILDREN 


Why not draw some of the things 
you did in the summer to help in a 
world at war? Perhaps you carried 
- water to farmers in the fields, or may- 
be gathered eggs, or picked berries. 
Weeding was a worth-while task nec- 
essary to the success of the Victory 
Garden. You will recall some of your 
summer activities such as haying, 
walking to the country mailbox to 
get the daily mail, taking cookies to 
someone down the road, doing errands 
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‘ 
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at the store, washing and wiping 
dishes, and cleaning berries. (The 
carrying on of such activities, even 
by primary children, saves the energy 
and time of adults.) 


HELPS IN DRAWING PEOPLE 


The step drawings shown here are 
types. By learning to do them you 
will be able to draw people in other 
positions. We have limited our fig- 
ures to direct back view and direct 
side view, for these are the easiest 
positions to draw. 

The following things learned from 
these pages will help you to draw chil- 
dren in any picture. 
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1. The nose must project from the 
face. (Most children do not draw 
the nose in this way. They draw the 
face flat in front.) 

2. In a side-view face, be sure to 
make the eye side view too. The eye 
is near the line that outlines the pro- 
file of the face. (Such points must 
be taught to children.) 

3. Don’t draw the mouth too 
large. 

4. When you draw the ear, if you 
remember that people rest their glasses 
on their ears, you will be able to draw 
the ear in right relation to the eye. 

§. The first lines in drawing a per- 
son’s body are most important, for on 
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those all others depend. These first 
lines give the action. Watch the way 
they slant or curve. 

6. Most children draw arms too 
short. Ask yourself such questions as 
these. “In the picture of the boy 
picking berries, how far down does the 
boy’s hand reach?” “Does it reach a5 
far down as the boy’s knee, which js 
on the ground?” “When I bend for- 
ward, how far does my hand go?” 

7. When you draw clothes on these 
figures, think about the position of 
the knees. Then you will draw the 
clothes as though they fitted over q 
real body. 


DRAWING FIGURES SHOWN 
HERE 
Boy picking berries. 
Draw the shape of the head lightly 
in pencil so that you can erase any 
part you don’t want or don’t like, 
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FEATURE ACTIVITIES OF VACATION 


Next, draw the lines for the hair 
and the ear. Then draw the shape of 
the face. The nose projects more than 
any other part of the face. Add eye 
and mouth. 

Draw two lines for the body. Be- 
gin to draw these lines at the neck. 
As you draw downward, notice how 
the lines curve and spread farther 
apart. Draw a curved line slanting 
down to the right for the upper part 
of the right leg. 

Then finish the leg as it rests on 
the ground. 

Next add the right foot, and then 
the left leg and foot. Notice that 
the left leg extends farther forward 
than the right one. 

Finish the boy as shown in the last 
step. If you'd rather have a girl than 
a boy, change the hair; the girl’s 
clothes may be like the boy’s if she 
is picking berries. 
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Girl weeding. 

Draw the shape of the girl’s head 
as shown in the first step. 

Draw the hairline and then draw 
her ear. Make her nose, mouth, and 
eye much as you did that of the boy 
picking berries. 

Draw the line for the back and the 
lines for the left overall leg. 

Now add the right leg and foot 
and the left foot. 

Draw the left arm. The right arm 
does not show. Complete the over- 
alls. Add the shoelaces. 

Girl gathering eggs. 

If you would like to draw the face 
with very simple lines, especially if 
you are a first-grade child, draw it 
like the first step and leave it that way 
with a dent for the face. 

If you are older, you may prefer to 
draw the face like the second head, 
showing a braid with a ribbon on it. 











Draw the lines as shown in the 
third step. Notice that the lines be- 
gin at the neck. As they go down- 
ward, they spread farther apart and 
then come closer together near the 
ankles. 

Draw the left foot. Draw the 
right leg and foot back of the left. 

. Next draw the left sleeve and arm. 

Draw the right sleeve, arm, and 
hand with the thumb; neckline and 
armhole; the pail, and the shoelaces. 
Boy carrying water to farmers stack- 
ing wheat. 

First draw the head. 

Add the ears, the neck, the collar, 
and the shoulder line. 

Add sleeves, sides of blouse, and 
belt line. 

Draw the outside lines of the trou- 
sers and then the inside ones. 

Add arms and hands, legs and feet, 
and the water bottle. 


After you have drawn the first four 
figures in steps you will be able to 
draw the boy gathering eggs (shown 
in the picture at the lower left of this 
page), even though the steps for this 
figure are not given. Begin by draw- 
ing the head. Be sure to add the ears 
in the right place. The body of this 
boy will be easy to draw. First draw 
the lines down the sides of the body, 
and next the lines that divide the legs. 
Then add the feet, the arms, the 
bucket, and the other details. 

We have not made step drawings 
for the young men stacking wheat, 
either, but you will be able to draw 
them easily. These suggestions may 
help. First draw the hat, then the 
lines for the face and neck, then a 
line for the back, then the leg nearest 
to you. Next draw the body above 
the waist. Add the arms, and finally 
the other leg. (Continued on page 62) 
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light colors—many of them yellow. 
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VICTORY 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY HILDRED TOPE 


Vic - try gar-dens have been plant-ed O-ver all our land; 


Loy - al - ly we’ve worked and hoed, 


help our men A_ vic-to - ry 


Have been gath-ered in, 





Lent a_ help- ing 


Veg’ - ta - bles and lus- cious fruit 


Food for all our fight-ing fore - es Where - so -e’er they 


Rich har-vest of our gar - dens Will has-ten vic - to - ry. 
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Suggestions for SEPTEMBER PROGRAMS 


SCHOOL BEGINS 
WINIFRED C. MARSHALL 


It’s time for school to start again, 
And I am glad to go, 

Although I had a happy time 
With Bill and Bob and Joe. 


We climbed the very tallest trees, 
Went wading in the brooks, 

And spent some happy leisure hours 
In reading favorite books. 


We camped and went on nature hikes, 
But took some time from play 

For Victory Garden work at home. 
We did our bit each day. 


Vacation days are over now. 
We had a good long rest, 
So here we are in school again, 

Ready to do our best. 


TIPPY-COME-HOME 
ALICE WOSTER 


Tippy-Come-Home is my terrier pup. 

Excuse me; sit down till I’ve rounded 
him up. 

I've brought him a present, to show 
my affection. 


I wonder just how he'll accept ra’ 


selection. 


Oh, Tippy! Oh, Tippy! Oh, Tipey- 


Come-Home! 


The lady-next-door has a wonderful 


l. 

The water’s delicious—so fresh and 
so cool! 

[t’s cluttered with lotus and pinks 
round the rim, 

But there’s plenty of room for a 
grand splashy swim. 

Oh, Tippy! Oh, Tippy! Oh, Tippy- 
Come-Home! 


The boys at the neighborhood school 
bring their lunch. 

They eat out-of-doors in a gay, 
laughing bunch. 

They’ve cookies and candy; perhaps 
an eclair, 

And each has a few extra bites he can 
spare, 

Oh, Tippy! Oh, Tippy! Oh, Tippy- 


Come-Home! 


Racing is jolly, and so’s peek-a-boo, 

And the best place for both is a wide 
avenue, 

The players stop short with such 
screeching of brakes! 

When a big truck plays tag, the whole 
avenue shakes. 

Oh, Tippy! Oh, Tippy! Oh, Tippy- 
Come-Home! 


Oh, Tippy-Come-Home, I can’t build 
you 2 school, 

Nor a traffic-filled street, nor even a 
pool. 

But I’ve bought you a present, at 
quite an expense. 

See, Tippy, I’ve bought you this nice 
little fence! 

Oh, Tippy! Oh, Tippy! Oh, Tippy- 
Come-Home! 
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DEAR OLD FLAG 
HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


(A choral reading for primary pupils.) 


The flag, the flag, (low) 
The dear old flag, (high) 
Keep her colors flying. (all) 
The flag, the flag, (low) 
The dear old flag, (igh) 
For her, brave men are dying. (all) 
The flag, the flag, (low) 
The dear old flag, (high) 
Seen from shore to rocky shore. (all) 
The flag, the flag, (low) 
The dear old flag, (high) 
Let her wave for evermore. (all) 


A HAPPY YEAR 
M. LUCILLE FORD 


If we would act toward other folk 
As we would have them do— 

Just think how great the happiness 
We'd share the whole year through! 


If only thoughts of truthfulness 
And words of loving cheer 
Escaped our lips, what happiness 

Would visit us each year! 


If we ourselves would promise 
To act from' motives true, 
Each year would be a happy one 

In everything we do. 


DOING MY BIT 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I'm doing my bit for Victory. 
I'm saving tubes and rags; 
I'm saving every rubber scrap, 
And all the paper bags. 


I flatten out our opened cans, 
And put them in a box. 

I gather things we do not need, 
Like useless keys or locks. 


I do odd jobs each time I can, 
And save my pennies for 

Stamps that buy the tanks and guns 
We need to win this war. 


I'm doing my bit for Victory, 
And I'll keep on until 

Our U.S.A. has surely won. 

If each one helps—we WILL! 


CHOPSTICKS 


ELSIE MELCHERT FOWLER 


The little Chinese children 
Eat their rice 

With thin and slender bamboo sticks, 
And think it’s nice. 

They handle both the chopsticks 
So carefully, 

And never drop a bit of rice 
Or spill their tea! 

I don’t believe that I could learn 
So well and soon, 

For I make such a spill sometimes 
With just a spoon! 


TREES 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I’m glad we have so many parks 
With different kinds of trees. 

I like to watch the willows when 
They're swaying in the breeze. 


I like the elms, the oaks, the pines, 
The cedars standing tall, 

The maples and the sycamores, 
The fruit trees, one and all. 


I like to see the sassafras. 
I like the sweet gum tree, 

Whose leaf is shaped just like a star— 
A pleasant sight to see! 


I like the ash and locust trees, 
Horse chestnuts, poplars, too. 

I’m glad that I can recognize 
Each single one. Can you? 


THE HELPER 
WINNIFRED J. MOTT 


My brother is fighting for freedom 
and right; 

He is one of our brave Marines. 

My father is working long hours on 
planes, 

And you know how much that 
means! 

One sister's 2 WAC and one’s a 
WAVE 

And my mother’s a nurses’ aide. 

But not one of these things can be 
done, I find, 


By a little American maid. 


So I write to my brother, far away, 

And my sisters, the WAC and the 
WAVE, 

For letters from home help so much, 
we're told, 

To keep everyone happy and brave. 

I do extra things to help Mother and 
Dad 

With their work when the long day 
is through. 

So I think—I hope—that in helping 
them 

I am being a patriot, too. 


GOOD HEALTH 


WINIFRED C. MARSHALL 


To have bright eyes and rosy cheeks, 
We must learn to play fair 

With nature when she offers us 
Free sunshine and fresh air. 


We'll sleep with windows open wide, 
And never stay up late. 

We really ought to be in bed 
By nine or half-past eight. 


We must be sure to wash our hands 
And brush our teeth with care. 
Of course we'll wash behind our ears, 

And always comb our hair. 


We'll eat our spinach and our fruit, 
And drink fresh milk each day; 

Then we'll be cheerful at our work, 
And happy in our play. 


FLAG WE LOVE 
GRACE MADELON FRAME 


Country I love, country I cherish, 

Country I'd die for, and live for too, 

Would I could see you, a nation, em- 
bracing 

All that’s enshrined in the Red, 
White, and Blue. 


Red for the dawn of a glorious morn- 
in 

When Peace shall establish her stand- 
ards on high; 

White for a brotherhood real, all en- 
folding; 

Blue that is true as the ocean and 
sky. 


Red, White, and Blue! 
with emotion, 
Seeing you ripple and furl in the 
breeze! 

Long may your stars gleam in free- 
dom’s devotion, 

Long may your stripes wave o'er 
mountains and seas! 


How I thrill 


MY CHORES 
GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


I do my chores the cheerful way— 

Feeding the horses clean sweet hay, 
Gathering wood to pile in the shed, 
Hunting the eggs with cautious tread. 


I keep the garden clear of weeds, 
And see to all the barnyard needs. 

I fetch the cows at eventide, 

Doing my chores with conscious pride! 


FAIRY LORE 
MAXINE BELLEW 


Deep in the heart of an Irish wood, 
Near a wishing well, 

Wee folk are dancing in fairy rings 
To airy music’s swell. 


When the moon hangs low in the 
starlit sky, 
Shadowing the dell, 
Hark! If you wish you can hear the 
sound 


Of a tinkling fairy bell. 


Airy refrains can faintly be heard; 
Breezes rise and swell. 
Whisper soft words, 
colleen, 
You're in a fairy dell! 


my bonny 


GLAD FOR SCHOOL 


MILDRED DIXON 


In summer after school was through 
It was a lot of fun 

To laugh and jump and shout and 

play 

Until the day was done. 

But soon it did not seem such sport 
To always romp and run. 

I missed the teachers and the class; 
I’m glad that school’s begun! 
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TWO PLAYS FOR 


EARLY FALL DAYS 





Fun with Seeds and Leaves 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


NETTIE WISE TRACHT 
Teacher, Second Grade, Firestone Park School, Akron, Ohio 


if your “very young scientists” enjoy seasonal walks, as 
described elsewhere in this issue, they will like giving 
this play to show what they have learned about nature. 


(Jerry is seated in a comfortable 
chair, reading a book. Alice enters 
with a large number of autumn leaves 
in her hands.) 

ALICE—Oh, Jerry, just look at all 
the different leaves I found! 

JERRY—Good for you, Alice! Do 
you know the names of all of them? 

ALICE—I think so. Do you want 
to get your box of seeds and play our 
leaf game with me? 

(Jerry gets a box of seeds and takes 
them to the table at center where 
Alice is spreading out her leaves.) 

ALICE—Listen to my riddle, and see 
whether you can guess what leaf I am. 

I am wonderfully made; 
I give cool shade. 
See my fingers five— 
yERRY—Oh, that is the maple leaf. 
It has five fingers. 

ALICE—Look, Jerry, when I spread 
out my five fingers and draw around 
them, I have the maple leaf. 

JERRY—Here is the fly-away maple 
seed. The two thin wings guide the 
seed away from the parent tree so 
it will have more room to grow. 

ALICE—Let’s put it here with the 
maple leaf. 

JERRY—You know they are called 
maple keys, because the seeds grow in 
bunches all over the tree, like keys on 
a keyring. 

ALICE—Here, Jerry, is a leaf that 
is shaped like a heart. 

JERRY—It is from the linden tree. 

ALICE—What a surprise the linden 
seeds were! The little brown seeds 
are tucked away in such strong shells. 

JERRY—Wasn’t it Hiawatha who 
slept in a linden cradle? 








(CHARACTERS 
JERRY THIRD LEAF 
ALICE MR. WIND 
MOTHER TREE RAIN 
FIRST LEAF SUNSHINE 


SECOND LEAF 


CosTUMES 


No special costuming is neces- 
sary but if it seems desirable, the 
children can use their imagina- 
tions in creating costumes for the 
personified characters. 


SETTING 


If possible, reserve a portion of 
the stage for the dream action. 
The rest represents a living room. 
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ALICE—Yes, his grandmother bed- 
ded it soft with moss and rushes. 

JERRY—Last spring on our first 
walk we counted six linden trees in 
our schoolyard. 

ALICE—And what fun we had 
counting the elm trees! There were 
thirty-six in one block. 

JERRY—Elm seeds are small, too. 
An elm seed is called a sail-away be- 
cause it is a seed with wings. 

ALICE—Bob gave me this sycamore 
leaf. Look! It must be a cousin to 
the maples. It has five fingers, too. 

JERRY—Yes, but here is the seed. 
It is not a sail-away like the maple. 
It is a round buttonball. After a 
while it lets go, and rolls along on 
the ground to find a place to grow. 

ALICE—Bob says you can tell the 
sycamore by the white patches on the 
tree where the bark has peeled off. 

JERRY—Here is an acorn, Alice. 
What leaf will you choose for it? 

ALICE—Oh, I remember what a hard 
time we had finding out that there is 
no acorn tree. Yes, Jerry, put the 
acorn over here with the oak leaf. 

JERRY—I have lots of horse chest- 
nuts, but it is hard to think of them 
as seeds. 

ALICE—Here is a horse chestnut 
leaf. How large it looks! What are 
these seeds, Jerry? 

JERRY—Those are the parachute 
seeds. See these silk parachutes on the 
milkweed and dandelion seeds. They 
are great travelers and go miles away 
from the parent plant. 

ALICE—Do all seeds fly or fall? 

JERRY—No, here are some hitch- 
hiker seeds. See the sharp hooks on 
these burdocks and sticktights. They 
get free rides on every animal and 
person that goes along the road or 
through the fields. 

ALICE—Why do you have this hick- 
ory nut and this walnut, Jerry? 

JERRY—They are seeds, too. They 
are sweet and good to eat, so people 
and animals carry them far away from 
their homes. Our teacher told us that 
a coconut is a seed. She said coco- 
nuts are floaters. They fall into the 
water and float away to a new home. 

ALICE (drowsily)—I should think 
the seeds and leaves would not like to 
go away from home. 

JERRY—Seeds and leaves don’t have 
feelings the way people do. 

ALICE—I know it, but I like to pre- 
tend that they do. (Yawms.) Oh, 
I'm so sleepy! (Continued on page 67) 


See You at the Front 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GENIEVA B. PAWLING 
Formerly, Teacher, Hedgesville Rural School No. 8, Steuben County, New York 


In case your pupils need to be aroused to buy War Stamps 
and War Bonds after the summer vacation period, this 
amusing play will surely furnish the necessary stimulation. 


(First Bond and Second Bond are 
standing near the teacher's desk.) 

FIRST BOND (excitedly)—Did you 
hear that? I’m promised! 

SECOND BOND—You are? To 
whom? 

FIRST BOND—To Nellie Allison. I 
heard her tell the teacher she would 
bring the money today. Miss Evans 
put her hand on me and said, “Here 
is your War Bond waiting for you, 
Nellie.” I wonder what she will save 
me for. 

SECOND BOND—Maybe new clothes. 
Girls always want new clothes! 

FIRST BOND—Néellie is a sensible 
girl, Ill bet she gets her money’s 
worth if she uses me for clothes. Do 
you suppose she’ll use me for a college 
outfit? 

SECOND BOND—You'd better stop 
worrying about your maturity value 
and concentrate on what your pur- 
chase price will do. You may repre- 
sent a soldier’s uniform before you do 
a girl’s wardrobe. 

FIRST BOND—That’s right—or a 
machine gun or some hand grenades. 

SECOND BOND—Perhaps the money 
Nellie saves will pay the salary of a 
nurse who will save a soldier’s life. 

FIRST BOND—Or buy hospital sup- 
plies. 

SECOND BOND—Or a test tube and 
chemicals for a scientist to use in 
working out new materials. 

FIRST BOND—Like synthetic rubber 
or a chemical for treating uniforms 
against poison gas. 

SECOND BOND—Oh, there are ever 
so many interesting things you might 
do! And you'll begin doing them 
this very afternoon—that’s the won- 
derful part of it. Oh, dear (sighs), 
I do wish Sammy would hurry. 

FIRST BOND—Sammy? 

SECOND BOND—Yes. I have been 
promised to Sammy Eggleston ever 
since last spring. At first, he brought 
the money regularly and I thought I 
should soon be at work, but the dimes 
keep getting farther and farther apart. 
Why, yesterday he stood leaning 
against this very desk, eating a candy 
bar and I distinctly heard him say, 
“Here goes half of my War Bond 
dime.” 

FIRST BOND—Sammy Eggleston, 
did you say? He was making paper 
gliders yesterday. He must have used 
up his whole tablet. I'll bet that’s 
where one dime went. You wouldn’t 


catch Nellie being so wasteful. She 


saved her money at home in a box and 
now she has enough to pay for me. 

SECOND BOND—Sammy tried that 
way, but he couldn’t leave the money 
in the box, so he tried bringing it to 
school, but he doesn’t bring it often 
enough. I’m afraid I'll never get out. 

FIRST BOND—What was Sammy 
saving you for? 

SECOND BOND—Once he said he'd 
buy an automobile; once he thought 
he would travel; and once he said he 
was going to ride me all out on the 
roller coaster. 

FIRST BOND—Humph! It’s a good 
thing you don’t mature for ten years. 

SECOND BOND—Yes, maybe Sammy 
will mature, too, in ten years. But 


.what I want now is to get to work 


for my country. (Grumbles.) My, it 
would be just too bad if we lost some 
battles while I'm waiting for Sammy! 
(A voice off stage is heard: “Here 
is your War Bond, Nellie.) 
FIRST BOND (hastily)—So long! 
See you at the front! (Exifs.) 
SECOND BOND—So long! (Frowns 
thoughtfully.) What could I do to 
wake up Sammy Eggleston? (Looks 
at blackboard.) 1 could write him a 
message. He wouldn’t dream I did it. 
But what kind of message? “Men 
must die while Sam eats pie.” No— 
that’s no good. Ummmm—I have it. 
(Writes on blackboard.) 
Soldiers will die. 
Sammy knows why. 
Here in the drawer 
His bond must lie. 
(Second Bond exits quickly, just 
before Sammy and Other Boys come 
on stage.) (Continued on page 59) 








CHARACTERS 


FIRST BOND 
SECOND BOND 


SAMMY 
OTHER BOYS 


CosTUMES 


All the boys wear ordinary 
school clothes. In addition First 
Bond and Second Bond wear 
aprons of plain wrapping paper 
with figured border to repre- 
sent a War Bond. At the top, 
$25.00 is printed conspicuously 
with simulated smaller printed 
matter below. 


SETTING 


Schoolroom scene with black- 
board background. 
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WE GO TO SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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Here we are in school a-gain, shar-ing work and play, Learn- ing true de-moc - ra - cy, where each one has his say. 
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in A~mer-i- ca, where chil-dren know no fear, | We learn the price of libser-ty, and why it is so dear. Each day we 


in A-mer-i-ca, we learn to do our part; We work to be good cit~i* zens, with head and hand and heart. Each day we 
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learn the way to serve the coun- try that we love. We go to school in A-mer-i-ca, with the Red, White, and Blue a - bove. 


learn the way a real A-mer + i-can be-haves. | We go to school in A-mer-i-ca, where the Star - Span - gled Ban-ner waves. 





T.B., tuned time bells; TRI., triangle; R:S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., bourine. R indi rep of tambourine; S indicetes shake. Cymbals may play tambourine part. 
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TWO PLAYS for PATRIOTIC PROGRAMS 





The Goddess of Liberty 
Cheers Uncle Sam 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ALICE M. RASMUSSEN 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Joseph G. Wilson School, 
The Dalles, Oregon 


For your first assembly program, present this patriotic 
play showing what children can do in wartime. The Pledge 
of Allegiance and a short flag exercise are included. 


(Soft music is played as Goddess of 
Liberty mounts her pedestal. Uncle 
Sam enters from the right; children 
from the left. They form a semicircle 
to left of Goddess of Liberty.) 

GODDESS OF LIBERTY—Dear chil- 
dren, your Uncle Sam is very sad be- 
cause of the war in which his country 
is engaged. I want each one of you 
to cheer him by telling what you are 
doing to help him in these trying 
times. Come, my rosy Health Child, 
tell your story. 

HEALTH CHILD (steps forward)— 
Uncle Sam, I am helping you by 
keeping strong and healthy. I eat 
food that is good for me. I exercise 
outdoors and in the fresh air and sun- 
shine. I remember that “early to bed 
and early to rise” will make me 
“healthy, wealthy, and wise.” I walk 
straight and breathe deeply, and I am 
happy because I know that by keeping 
well I am serving my country. 

GODDESS OF LIBERTY—My Garden 
Child, what have you to say? 

GARDEN CHILD—Last spring I did 
my bit to help you, Uncle Sam, by 
planting a fine Victory Garden. My 
fresh spinach, peas, beans, carrots, and 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


GODDESS OF LIBERTY—Traditional 
costume. 

UNCLE sAM—Traditional costume. 

HEALTH CHILD—Girl in play suit. 

GARDEN CHILD—Boy in overalls; 
carries a hoe. 

WISDOM CHILD—Boy in 
clothes; carries books. 
SUNSHINE CHILD—Girl in yellow 

dress, wreath of yellow flowers. 
THRIFT CHILD—Boy in_ school 
clothes; carries a “Buy War 
Stamps” poster. 
BOY scouT—Boy in scout uni- 
form; carries an American flag. 
RED GIRL—Girl in red crepe-paper 
pinafore and red cap. 

WHITE GIRL—Girl in white crepe- 
paper pinafore and white cap. 
BLUE GiRL—Girl in blue crepe- 
paper pinafore and blue cap. 


school 





SETTING 
The play may be presented 
against any neutral background. 
There should be a low, draped box 
for Goddess of Liberty to stand on. 
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other vegetables fed our family dur- 
ing the summer. We have been stor- 
ing as much as we can in our pantries 
and cellars so that we shall have food 
through the winter. In order to raise 
these crops I had to weed and water 
and hoe, and when the days got hot 
_ my back ached, I stayed on the 
job! 

GODDESS OF LIBERTY—Now listen 
to the words of my Wisdom Child. 

WISDOM CHILD—I know that edu- 
cation must not be neglected, Uncle 
Sam, so I study my lessons every day. 
I listen carefully to my teachers. I 
treasure my books, and I am trying to 
store up knowledge for future use. 
This is my way of helping you, Uncle 
Sam. 

GODDESS OF LIBERTY—Now bright 
Sunshine Child, speak up! 

SUNSHINE CHILD—I, too, am ready 
to help you, Uncle Sam. I try to re- 
member that in these dark days we 
need whatever happiness we can get. 
It’s the simple deeds of kindness every 
day that count—a bouquet of flowers 
to a stay-at-home, an errand for a 
neighbor across the street, caring for 
a baby while his mother goes to mar- 
ket—these and many more are the 
ways in which I am trying to help. 

GODDESS OF LIBERTY—Come, my 
little Thrift Child, tell Uncle Sam 
what you are doing. 

THRIFT CHILD—I'm helping you by 
saving in every way I can. Not one 
bit of waste for me! “A penny saved 
is a penny earned,” you know, Uncle 
Sam. I take the best of care of my 
shoes and clothing so that they will 
last me a long time, and you may be 
sure that I will not eat too much can- 
dy. Then, too, I earn a few pennies 
by gathering and selling scraps of 
rubber, metals, papers, and the like, 
which are of use to you. Can you 
guess what I’m going to do with the 
pennies I gather? Of course, I’m go- 
ing to buy War Stamps to help win 
the war! 

GODDESS OF LIBERTY—I will now 
call the faithful Boy Scout. 

BOY scouT (carrying flag)—I love 
this flag of red, white, and blue. I 
will always show respect for it be- 
cause it is the symbol of a great na- 
tion, founded on liberty and justice. 
With wholeheartedness, let us pledge 
allegiance to it. (Continued om page 63) 


Chicken Little Teaches 


Us a Lesson 
FOR ALL GRADES 


CALVIN T. RYAN 


Head, English Department, State Teachers College, 
Kearney, Nebraska 


A favorite nursery tale is used to point a timely moral 


in this dramatization. 


It can be given as a conventional 


play on the stage or as a real or simulated radio skit. 


AutHor’s Note: One need not be a 
moral-hunter to find modern truths in 
the ancient folk stories. Whenever we 
can use those truths inoffensively in our 
teaching, I believe we are justified in 
doing so. “Chicken Little” can make 
more vivid the necessity of curbing idle 
talk in wartime. 


THE Pray 


NARRATOR—The story to follow is 
our own version of the traditional tale 
of “Chicken Little” or “Henny- 
Penny.” As you shall soon see, we 
give the story a modern turn. Like 
most traditional stories, “Chicken Lit- 
tle” really means more than is on the 


surface. As the story opens, Father, ° 


with his evening paper, and Mother, 
knitting for the men in service, are 
in their living room. Grandmother 
and the children, Mary, Susy, and 
Bobby, are just entering. 

MARY—Grandmother, please tell us 
a story before we go to bed. 

susY—I like “Chicken Little.” Tell 
us that one. 

BoBBY—Oh, that’s a baby story! 

GRANDMOTHER—I ve told you that 
one sO many times, Susy. 

susy—But I always like it. 

MOTHER—Why don’t you act it 
out tonight for a change? 

susy (with glee)—Yes! Yes! Yes! 

BoBBY—All right. If we are going 
to act it out, I want to be Foxy Loxy. 

MARY—lI want to be Chicken Little. 

susY—I want to be Cocky Locky, 
but who will be Ducky Lucky? 

BosBy (to Father)—Dad, would 
you like to be Ducky Lucky? 

FATHER—Get your mother to play 
with you. 

MOTHER—Come on, John. Play 
with them before they have to go to 
bed. You can read your paper after- 
wards. 

FATHER—Well, all right. 

susY—Mother, you be Goosey Lucy. 
Dad, you be Ducky Lucky. 

GRANDMOTHER—I' ll be Turkey 
Lurkey. And now let’s start. One 
day Chicken Little was in the garden 
scratching for worms, (Sound effect: 
scratching.) A berry from a briar 
bush fell on her tail. Chicken Little 
was frightened. She ran to Cocky 
Locky and cried— 

mary (as Chicken Little)—Oh, 
Cocky Locky, the sky is falling! I 
saw it with my eyes; I heard it with 


my ears; and some of it fell on my 
tail, tail, tail. 

(Every time Chicken Little makes 
this speech, there should be the sound 
effect of a berry dropping. A thump 
on a sheet of paper, one for each 
“tail,” will produce a perfect effect 
on radio or loud speaker.) 

susy (as Cocky Locky)—Dear me! 
We must go and teil the King! Here 
comes Ducky Lucky! Ducky Lucky, 
the sky is falling! 

FATHER (as Ducky Lucky)—How 
do you know, Cocky Locky? 

susy (as Cocky Locky)—Chicken 
Little told me. 

FATHER (as Ducky Lucky) —How 
do you know, Chicken Little? 

MARY (as Chicken Little) —I saw 
it with my eyes; I heard it with my 
ears; and some of it fell on my tail, 
tail, tail! (Sound effect.) 

FATHER (as Ducky Lucky)—Dear 
me! We must go and tell the King! 
Here comes Goosey Lucy. Oh, Goosey 
Lucy, the sky is falling! 

MOTHER (as Goosey Lucy)—How 
do you know, Ducky Lucky? 

FATHER (as Ducky Lucky)—Cocky 
Locky told me.(Continued on page 58) 








CHARACTERS 


NARRATOR 

FATHER 

MOTHER 

GRANDMOTHER 

MARY—A sixth-grade pupil. 

susY—A first-grader. 

popBY—A third- or fourth-grade 
child. 

SOUND-EFFECTS MAN—For radio 
presentation. 


SETTING 


If the dramatization is given as 
a regular play, the stage should 
resemble a comfortable living room 
with armchairs, lamps, tables, and 
so on, If it is given as a radio 
drama (over the air or on the 
stage with dummy microphones), 
it can be done without properties. 
There should be a microphone for 
the three adults, one for the three 
children, and one for Sound- 
Effects Man and Narrator. The 
acicts read their parts from copies 
of the script which they hold ir 
their hands. 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE. 





BOUQUETS 
LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


_ roadside weeds and grasses 
may be made into bouquets. 
Any weed which does not shatter may 
be used. Milkweed pods (with seeds 
removed), cattails, wheat, and long 
grasses are very desirable. All should 
be cut with long stems. Paint with 
* quick-drying enamel in bright colors, 
using gold and silver for grains and 
grasses. When the plants are dry, 
the children may bring vases to hold 
them. Simple rules of flower arrange- 
ment should be kept in mind. For 
instance, the bulky plants should be 
placed lower than grains and grasses. 





WORK SLIPS 
CELIA McGOVERN 


|B gone the period for practice on 
program material, some of the 
children had unoccupied moments. 
To remedy this situation, I prepared 
work problems covering all of the 
school subjects. Each problem was 
written on a slip of paper and the 
slips were placed in a box. When a 
child had nothing to do, he drew out 
a slip. It might take him to the wall 
maps, the blackboard, or the book- 
shelf, but it kept him employed. 


STATES MADE REAL 


VIRGINIA PETERSON 


M* puPis in the fifth grade were 
having a difficult time remem- 
bering the names of the various states 
of the United States. After using 
several methods of recall with little 
success, I tried something different. 

I had the pupils list every state in 
which there was someone they knew. 
Most of their acquaintances proved 
to be young men from the commu- 
nity, who are serving in the armed 
forces and are scattered throughout 
the country. When the children com- 
pared lists afterward, they found to 
their delight that nearly half the 
states were represented. This gave 
them something concrete to go on, 
and soon they had learned the names 
of all the states in the Union. 
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NEATER DESKS 
HENRIETTA HOLLAND 


| Magnes desks and schoolroom 
neat without seeming to nag 
was a problem that I solved through 
our citizenship club. A monitor is 
elected for each row. At the end of 
the day he checks every desk in his 
row for arrangement of books, closed 
inkwell, and clean floor. To any pu- 
pil who disregards the neatness rules 
he gives a “ticket,” stating name, 
date, and offense. 

The monitor keeps duplicate tickets 
from which, after they are inspected 
by the teacher, he gives a report. A 
pupil who receives three tickets must 
spend half an hour cleaning and tidy- 
ing up the room. The system works 
so well that the monitor seldom has to 
give a third ticket. Moreover, the 
pupils take pride in their orderliness. 


WHAT IS IT? 


VELMA HARVEY MARR 


4 ee children in my class were so 
poorly informed and so unappre- 
ciative of simple things in nature that 
I felt impelled to find some way of 
stimulating curiosity and arousing in- 
terest in nature study. We selected 
a long table to hold specimens which 
the children might bring to school. 
Needless to say, it was not long before 
our “What Is It?” table was laden 
with rocks, flowers, leaves, nests, and 
other objects which the children had 
picked up. As soon as objects were 
named and labeled, we moved them to 
sections of shelves which we had set 
up as a museum. 

From this simple beginning, the 
pupils not only developed a nature 
museum, but acquired much informa- 
tion and a new interest in their natu- 
ral surroundings. 








GAME LEADERS 
LUCILLE EVERLY 


A ONE time my pupils wasted half 
of the play period in argument. 
Often I had to be peacemaker. As 
this is dangerous ground for a teach- 
er, I tried the following plan, which 
stopped the trouble. 

One child is the game leader at 
playtime and another is his assistant. 
When the children quarrel about the 
game to play or about some score 
made, the game leader settles it. If 
they play on sides, the assistant leads 
the opposite side and all debates are 
judged by the leaders. 

Each week the game leaders are 
changed. Qwuarrelsome children soon 
find that they do not gain the covet- 
ed position. Very soon each child 
endeavors to guard his tongue, and to 
be courteous on the playground. At 
first I appointed the game leaders, but 
now the pupils have such a sense of 
fairness that they elect their own, 
and abide cheerfully by whatever de- 


cisions are made. 


READING RECORDS 


RUTH LEE 


iy our library corner an envelope 
for each pupil was thumbtacked 
to the bulletin board, face down. The 
pupils’ names were written in crayon 
on the backs of the envelopes. When 
a child finished a book, he wrote the 
title and the author’s name on a slip 
and placed it in his envelope. (If de- 
sired, brief comments or general opin- 
ions may be written on the slips.) 
Several times during the year I went 
over the slips with the children to 
discuss their neatness and accuracy. 
They were also used to check a book’s 
popularity or a child’s interests in the 
field of literature. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions on the 
pages of the Help-One-Another 
Club invaluable? Perhaps you have 
developed in your classroom original 
and practical devices which you 
would be willing to share with other 
teachers. If so, we shall be glad to 
have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. An additional dol- 
lar is paid for each accompanying 
photograph that is used. 

The articles submitted to the 
Help-One-Another Club cannot be 
acknowledged, and we are unable 
to return articles that we do not use. 

If you decide to send us some 
helpful suggestions, please comply 


with the following rules. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


Place your name and address in 
the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of each manuscript. (A 
married woman should use her given 
name, not her husband’s. ) 

Put your name and address on the 
back of each photograph submitted. 

One article should not exceed 300 
words in length. 

Plain white paper, 814” x 11”, is 
preferred. 

Begin each article on a new sheet. 
(It is not necessary to send a letter 
with your contribution, but if you 
do so, put it on a separate sheet.) 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








ee 


PERSONALITY TEST 
MARIE SCHROLL 


HH: is a test in which pupils are 
bound to make a perfect score! 
A study of the answers will help you 
to gain a better understanding of 
your pupils’ personalities. 

1, What is your favorite study? 

2. What study is most difficult for 
you? 

3. What study do you think will 
be most useful to you after you are 
through school? 

4. What is your favorite game? 

5. What do you like to do in your 
spare time out of school? 

6. Have you a hobby? What is it? 

7. Check the kind of story you like 
best: History, Fairy, Mystery, Ani- 
mal, Adventure, Travel, Sea, Home 
Life. 

8. What do you plan to do to 
make a living when you grow up? 

9. Do you like to work alone or do 
you prefer to work with others? 


SCHOOL SEED SALE 


LOLA STANLEY 


TOMATO 

















G™" was the surprise and delight 
of our pupils, when they re- 
turned to school in September, to find 
that their school garden had produced 
good seeds. The seeds were so plenti- 
ful that they decided to sell them. 

The garden which they had s0 
carefully planted and taken care of 
had resulted in a rich harvest of 
onion, lettuce, bean, squash, and corn 
seeds, 

When the mothers in the commu- 
nity learned of plans for the sale, they 
added to the assortment by contribut- 
ing tomato, cucumber, melon, and 
other seeds which had not been pro- 
duced at school. All seeds were placed 
in paper drinking cups (envelope 
type) which bore the children’s water- 
color sketches of the vegetables, and 
labels which they had made. The up- 
per edge of each cup was folded over 
and pasted to the lower edge to seal 
the envelope. 

The proceeds of the sale amounted 
to enough to buy two ten-cent War 
Stamps for each of the twenty-eight 
pupils, thus starting our school on 4 
War-savings program, 
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FILING PICTURES 
EDITH F, MILLER 


- geoesn to keep all my pictures 
grouped so as to find any one on 
short notice, I used a dozen large-size 
envelopes (the kind fastened with a 
button and string) and arranged the 
pictures on a seasonal basis. These 
are put in storeroom cupboards until 
ready for use. 

The first envelope bears the titles 
“Back to School,” “Early Fall Pic- 
tures,” and “Columbus Day Pic- 
tures.” ‘This is kept in the classroom 
until all the pictures belonging in it 
have been returned. Next comes the 
envelope containing “Late Fall Pic- 
tures,” “Book Week Material,” and 
“Thanksgiving Material.” 

Since more than one of these enve- 
lopes is rarely in the classroom at one 
time, there is no difficulty in return- 
ing pictures to the proper envelope. 

In addition to the seasonal enve- 
lopes, I have others labeled “Indian 
Life,” “Transportation,” “People in 
Other Lands,” and so forth, based on 
topics included in our course of study. 

Just enough cross-indexing is used 
to be helpful—not enough to make a 
complicated system. For instance, the 
envelope labeled “New Year’s Pic- 
tures—Winter Pictures” includes sev- 
eral pictures of winter birds. So the 
“Birds” envelope is marked “See also 
‘Winter Pictures.’” The “Transpor- 
tation” envelope carries the notation 
“See also ‘Indian Life,’ ”’ because that 
is where I have filed pictures of In- 
dian modes of travel. 

As new pictures are acquired from 
time to time, they are placed in the 
proper envelopes, and as interest in a 
topic grows, a new envelope may be 
added. Once I had only a few avia- 
tion pictures, filed under ““Transporta- 
tion.” Now “Aviation” has a bulky 
envelope of its own. 

This way of organizing material 
will be found simple and practical 
for the teacher of any grade. 


BOOKS TO READ 
DOROTHY ANDREWS 


M*** times during classroom dis- 
cussions the titles of good books 
are mentioned. Perhaps some child 
may tell an incident from a story he 
has just finished, or the stimulus may 
come from the teacher. Textbooks 
often contain chapters from books 
that have a place in literature, and 
interest is stirred in this way. 
Keeping a sheet of paper on the 
bulletin board with the heading 
“Books I'd Like to Read” is a good 
practice. On it the children can 
make note of such books as they de- 
sire. A library committee might be 
appointed to take lists to the public 
library periodically, so as to get the 
books as a loan for the school. Such 
library loans receive a hearty welcome. 
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YOUR CLASSROOM CALENDAR % 
MARGARET E. PARRY 


ye will find that your classroom 
calendar has many uses as a 
source of study material. The fol- 
lowing questions or directions, which 
apply to any month, may be asked 
orally by the teacher before children 
can do much reading. Later on, the 
sentences may be printed on tagboard 
or written on the blackboard and used 
for a silent-reading lesson. 

1. Point to the name of the month. 

2. Tell the name of the month. 

3. How many days are in this 
month? 

4. Point to the first day of this 
month. 
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5. Are there any holidays in this 
thonth? 

6. How many days are in a week? 

7. Point to the first day of the 
week (the second day, and so on). 

8. Do we have school on the last 
day of the week? 

9. On which day of the week does 
this month begin? 

10. On which day does it end? 

11. How many school days are 
there in this month? 

12. On what day will the next 
month begin? 

13. Will next month begin on a 


school day? 
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OUR SCHOOL ANNUAL 
FLORENCE L. SCHRADER 


M* pups and I decided that it 
would be worth while to keep 
snapshots of each group attending 
our rural school. First we bought an 
album. A picture was taken of teach- 
er and pupils, and enlarged; and an- 
other picture was taken of the teacher 
alone. Each pupil’s name was printed 
below his picture. We hope that this 
practice will be continued year after 
year, so that when a reunion is held, 
former pupils can enjoy looking over 
this Rural School Annual. 


FOR CHART CORNERS 
M. THERESA MARKING 


Cc we receive large charts 
which we like to keep from year 
to year for display. They may occa- 
sionally be attached to the blackboard 
or a plaster wall with transparent 
tape, but when they are fastened to 
a bulletin board, thumbtacks are used. 
To prevent the thumbtacks from 
leaving ragged corners, I reinforce the 
corners (on the reverse side) with 
inch-wide adhesive tape. Thumb- 
tacks may then be used any number 
of times without doing damage. 


Club Exchange 


THE Club Exchange has given many 
pupils an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with different parts of our 
country, and even with other nations 
through the friendly exchange of 
letters. However, with transporta- 


tion facilities now overburdened and 
postal clerks busier than ever, it 
seems wise to eliminate this de- 
partment from THE INSTRUCTOR 
for the present. We plan to resume 
it when peace returns once more. 


MAKE SILHOUETTES 
IRENE DOCKERY 


W SHOULD introduce as many 
variations as possible into the 
art lesson. Let your pupils make sil- 
houettes. They will love doing it! ' 

Each child brings to school ‘a piece 
of glass, which may be as small as 
4” x 4” or as large as 9” x 12”. It 
is placed over a suitable picture—one 
of an animal, of flowers, of people in 
costume, or of an action scene. 

The child paints on the glass, using 
an ordinary artist’s paintbrush and 
black enamel, following the outline of 
the picture which is beneath, and fill- 
ing it in. When the silhouette is dry, 
cover the painted side with colored or 
silver paper and bind the edges with 
adhesive tape. 


NO FAVORITES 
SADIE V. DEMPSEY 


- BREAK myself of always calling 
upon the alert children in my 
second grade to do little tasks for me, 
I write each child’s name on a slip of 
paper and put the slips in a large 
wooden shoe. As each little monitor 
job or errand comes up, I draw a 
name from the shoe. . The child thus 
selected performs the task. 

That name is then put into a large 
red vase on our worktable. After all 
the names are drawn from the shoe, 
we begin to draw from the vase and 
put the names back into the shoe. It 
is amusing to see how patiently the 


‘children await their turns when they 


know that no partiality is shown. 


SAVE MAGAZINES 
NONA E. STOUT 


_—— of teaching materials 
may be obtained from magazines 
which too often are thrown out with- 
out being carefully examined. Here 
are a few suggestions. 

A picture clipped from a magazine 
may be posted on the bulletin board, 
or each child may be given a separate 
picture, with instructions to write a 
story about it. This stimulates imag- 
ination and introduces variety into 
composition writing. After the sto- 
ries are written they may be correct- 
ed, rewritten neatly, and bound into 
a book as a gift for some shut-in child 
or for a children’s hospital. 

Cartoons and poems may be col- 
lected separately and then pasted into 
scrapbooks. These make good mate- 
rial for the reading table and inex- 
pensive gifts. They might be sent to 
men in service. 

A booklet on table manners or on 
etiquette in general can be illustrated 
by magazine pictures. 

From a few magazines enough ani- 
mal pictures can be collected to make 
attractive animal booklets. 

Clipped material on health, safety, 
physical education, nutrition, and 
similar subjects is useful for charts 
or notebooks. 

Writing an autobiography and il- 
lustrating it with magazine pictures 
is both fascinating and profitable for 
elementary-school children. 
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Seeing Ourselves as the Administrators See Us 


ROXIE ANDREWS FIRTH 
Formerly, Assistant to the Director of Teacher Placement, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


to a functioning program of 

self-improvement. For honest 
appraisal, an objective viewpoint is 
essential, though it is admittedly diffi- 
cult to attain in viewing oneself. To 
see ourselves through the eyes of oth- 
ers helps us to think objectively and 
furnishes a sound basis for increasing 
our effectiveness. 

Articles on “Seeing Ourselves as 
Our Pupils See Us” and “Seeing Our- 
selves as the Parents See Us” have al- 
ready appeared in THE INsTRUCTOR 
(January 1939, and April 1943). But 
how about the school superintendents, 
principals, and supervisors? They are 
the official appraisers—theirs the re- 
sponsibility of selecting, hiring, and 
firing, or at least of making recom- 
mendations. What kind of teachers 
do they seek when making selections 
for their staffs? Of what traits do 
they approve and of what traits do 
they disapprove? Which practices re- 
ceive their commendation and which 
their condemnation? 

The answers here given to these 
questions are gleaned from five years’ 
experience as a school principal and 
five years’ experience in interviewing 
school superintendents and helping 
them select teachers. 

All comments included under the 
headings “Criticisms” and “Commen- 
dations” are in the exact words of ad- 
ministrators. Elsewhere quotations 
are enclosed in quotation marks; if 
these marks are not used, the state- 
ments represent ideas most frequently 
expressed by school administrators. 
The teacher most in demand: 

1. “Is good to look at.” She need 
not be a beauty, though I’ve never 
seen a superintendent object to good 
looks. She should be (a) well 
groomed, (b) poised, (c) alert, (d) 
have good posture and carriage, (e) 
present a pleasing picture, (f) have 
good taste in dress. 

2. “Knows her stuff.” She should 
(a) be prepared for her work—master 
of her subject, (b) be acquainted with 
materials and sources in her field, (c) 
keep up to date, (d) present her sub- 
ject with appeal to children of the age 
level with which she deals. 

3. “Has intelligence and knows how 
to use it.” 


Cor appraisal is a prerequisite 


4. Has health and vitality. 

§. Is emotionally well balanced and 
self-controlled. 

6. Is dependable. 

7. Accepts responsibility. She (a) 
sees a job through, (b) “carries her 
full load without expecting special 
favors.” 

8. Fits well into the community (the 
superintendent is conscious of the 
teacher as a public-relations agent). 
Such a teacher (a) respects the cus- 
toms and traditions of the district, 
(b) is friendly, interested in others, 
considerate, and courteous, (c) “has a 
sense of the social graces,” (d) “con- 
tributes something to the staff and 
community—talent, standards, spirit, 
raises the level rather than lowers it,” 
(e) likes children and older people 
and gets their viewpoints. 

9. Has ability and interest in direct- 
ing extracurricular activities, 

10. Is resourceful. 

11. Is professional. 

12. Has a sense of humor. 

13. Lives a balanced life—has varied 
interests, develops herself not only as 
a teacher but as a person; “the kind 
of person who lives widely.” 
Criticisms of teachers by school ad- 
ministrators. 

1. Unable to work with others effec- 
tively and without friction. 

2. Doesn’t have a well-founded phi- 
losophy of education—doesn’t know 
where she is going. 

3. Creates and fails to solve discipline 
problems (talks too much, tends to 
scold). 

4. Nicey-nice—appears to superin- 
tendent insincere. 

5. Goes home every week end—con- 
tributes nothing to the community. 
Frequently late. 

6. She does not care to take part in 
the social life of the community, and 
in a town like this the community 
really expects its teachers to mix in. 
She does not care for that, and so was 
not always happy here and showed it. 
7. Used to a large college; small com- 
munity presents too many individual 
student problems for her. 

8. She has little or no knowledge of 
the requirements of a small town; has 
shown no desire to acclimate herself. 
9. Born moralist: Every family she 
visits, she preaches to and tries to cor- 


rect what she considers are some of 
their faults. 

10. Not forceful—weak. 

11. Lacks definite standards of or- 
ganization. 

12. Teaches above the level of the un- 
derstanding of children. 

13. Unsympathetic with slow learn- 
ers. 

14. Talks too much. , 

15. Poor in routine called for by the 
office. 

16. Doesn’t stimulate pupil interest 
and activity. 

17. Insensitive to children’s feelings. 
18. Does not accept suggestions very 
well. 

19. Just fair taste in dress—a trifle 
crude in appearance and manner. 

20. Classroom voice high pitched— 
indicates tenseness—irritates students. 
Commendation of teachers by school 
administrators. 

1. A fine spirit of co-operation ex- 
isted between teacher and pupils. 

2. Shows good judgment in picking 
associates outside school. 

3. It is a pleasure to work with her, 
for she bears her full responsibility, 
doesn’t take herself too seriously, and 
gets things done without antagoniz- 
ing or irritating others. 

4. Radiates energy, enthusiasm, char- 
acter, personality. 

5. Is pleasing and refined—has a well- 
modulated voice—her cultured back- 
ground is evident. 

6. Wears well, knows her subject, in- 
spires pupils to do well. 

7. She is interested in the function- 
ing of the school as a whole, as well 
as her own particular part in it. 

8. Her services are especially appre- 
ciated because of her interest in group 
organizations having as their purpose 
the moral development of children. 
9. Makes use of every opportunity 
for growth—has a fine professional 
attitude. 

10. She uses a pleasant voice when 
speaking to the children, is always 
calm and gentle with them. It is a 
delight to see her work with them and 
to see them respond to her. 

11. Her love for children is evident 
in all she does. 

12. Her fine spirit of optimism was 
contagious. 


13. She radiated well-being. 


14. She was an extremely interesting 
and stimulating teacher and person, 
15. Like the Master Teacher, she 
always spoke to the Ses? in others. 

I wish my teachers would: 

1. Smile more. 

2. Work with less tension. 

3. Be consistent. 

4. Take care of their own disciplinary 
problems. Modulate their voices— 
using them to calm and guide chil. 
dren effectively. ” a 
5. Keep their rooms neat and attrac- 
tive. (“I like to know when I enter 
a room what is being taught there, by 
the appearance of the room.” “I like 
to sense an atmosphere of order, 
system, and beauty. This is the only 
place some children come in contact 
with such an atmosphere. I like to 
see color and growing things, things 
of interest to children, around the 
room.” ) 

6. Be equal to emergencies. 

7. Be proud of the teaching profes- 
sion and make it proud of them. 

8. Be loyal. 

9. Be willing to accept added respon- 
sibility within reason. 

10. Have high standards—holding 
children up to them. 

11. Be punctual and accurate—get 
reports in on time. 

12. Get the proper amount of rest, 
protecting health, appearing before 
class fit and adequate. 

13. Respect the standards and tradi- 
tions of the community. This can be 
done without losing one’s individual- 
ity—it may test one’s individuality. 
14. Remember, when in doubt, to use 
kindness and common sense. 

I wish my teachers would not: 

1. Gossip. 

2. Cause friction and discord among 
associates. 

3. Fly to pieces—lose control of 
themselves—have nerves. 

4. Come to class tired and worn out 
from keeping late hours. 

§. Cheapen themselves and the profes 
sion. 

6. Leave town every week end. 

7. Send their disciplinary problems to 
the office. 

8. Leave the building with the class. 
9. Let themselves become bored, bore- 
some, or drab. 

10. Become overcritical. 
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These men know that 
The lsvonn Sport 


is the source of America’s Power 


It is the confident spirit of 130 million God-fearing and 
freedom-loving Americans . . . confident even though so 
viciously outraged by Japan’s treachery and Hitler’s cruelties. 


Ig _ % 4 It is the spirit of a unified people in a country where Life, 
i Soa oe on Liberty and Pursuit of Happiness are not just empty phrases. 
They live through Jews made by free men, guaranteeing 
Freedom of Speech and Worship, a fair trial, protection of 
property and peaceable assembly. 


It is the American Spirit seeking only a just reward for thrift, 
ability and initiative earned under a system of Free Enter- 
prise in which .;; 





















— the savings of the thrifty combined with the energy of 
“h labor, with research and invention, and directed by 
> management, have created an industrial development 
. that is the marvel of the ages... 
the average man bas greater opportunity and better 
living conditions than anywhere else on earth yester- 
day, today or tomorrow... 
ne free men in @ year or two have outstripped Hitler's ten- 
chil. year production lead under the dictator's lash. 

As a part of the accomplishment of the American Spirit 
rtrac- stimulated by Free Enterprise, the privately owned and oper- 
enter ated railroads have astonished the world and dismayed the 
re, by Dictators by their tremendous contribution toward winning 
T like the war. They have proven their necessity and won such 
order, recognition as entitles them to continued growth and pro- 
: only tection, both now and in the years of peace to come. 
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LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


rofes- Like other American railroads, the L & N is a public 
: servant owned and operated by thousands of every- 
day Americans in every walk of life. Through the years 
it has played a vital part in the constructive develop- 


spon- 
- ment of communities and conditions along its lines. 
: ’ Today it claims a modes? part in the country’s war 
aiding effort, and tomorrow it will continue to serve the public 


faithfully and to advance the inevitable development 
of the South. 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 
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The Old Reliable...Yesterday...Today...Tomorrow 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 











- You stress the importance of informal 
arithmetic in the lower grades. What 
this kind of number work? 


Informal arithmetic means that 
arithmetic is not taught at a fixed 
time in the school day, as from 9:00 
to 9:30. On the other hand, the 
amount and kind of number work 
done during the day is far from acci- 
dental. The classwork is so planned 
that the pupils are certain to meet 
definite number experiences nearly ev- 
ery day. Informal arithmetic stresses 
ability to grasp the meaning of num- 
ber concepts rather than skill in ac- 
quiring answers. 

Informal arithmetic is presented to 
the best advantage in natural class- 
room situations. Suppose one of your 
second-graders states that he is 7 years 
of age. You will wish to enrich the 
meaning of the number 7. This can 
be done by a series of questions of 
the following type. 

How old was Peter 1 year ago? 

How old will he be in 1 year more? 

How many years ago was he 5 years 
old? 

In how many years will he be 10 
years old? 

How many days are there in the 
week? 

What time do you get up in the 
morning? 

Arrange two groups of books, toys, 
or pennies so that they will make 7. 

Can you divide 7 into two equal 
parts? 

What two numbers have a sum 
equal to 7? 


is meant by 


~ 


My eighth-grade pupils need much drill 
in addition and multiplication. Please 
mention a workbook to use for drill. 


If a pupil has not learned to add 
and multply by the time he has 
reached the eighth grade, drill is not 
the remedy for the deficiency. Mere 
drill, in the sense in which this word 
is generally used, does not get to the 
root of the matter at all. The pupil 
does not understand the meaning of 
these processes and he has learned no 
way of finding a sum or product ex- 
cept by blind exercise of his memory. 

Arithmetic should be taught as a 
meaningful process rather than as a 
challenge to memory. Teach the pu- 
pil to discover sums or products. 
Thus, 9 -+- 8==17 because 8 + 8== 
16 and 9 is one more than 8. In the 
same way, 8 X 8=-64, hence 9 X 8 

72 because nine 8’s are one more 8 
than eight 8’s. After the pupil has 
means of discovering results for him- 
self, it is very easy for him to learn 
the facts in an automatic manner. 
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The Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 








Where may I find inexpensive sixth- 
le material to help me in units on 
lumbering, quarrying, and mining? 


Consult the following materials. 

Lumber, No. 52 in The Instructor 
Series of Illustrated Units (F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.; 
$.30). 

Lumber, Iron and Steel, and Min- 
ing, Modern Wonder Books, Nos. 604, 
653, 654 (American Education Press, 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio; $.15 each). 

Sets of industrial pictures on lum- 
ber, granite, marble, and coal may be 
purchased from Joseph H. Dodson 
Co., Kankakee, IIl. 

e 
My sixth-grade pupils wish to present 
a program to the school on International 
Friendship. Please suggest activities. 


One colorful possibility for an as- 
sembly would be a United Nations 


program. Provide or make large flags. 
Have songs and dances for the various 
nations. As the number for each na- 
tion is given, the flag of that nation 
should be held aloft. 

There are many possibilities for ac- 
tivities. Examples are: 

1. Map study. 

2. Study of certain products. 

3. Learning about the arts of other 
nations. 

4. Making designs such as for port- 
folio covers. 

5. Compiling individual. notebooks 
of information, verses, and sketches. 

6. Reports by individuals or groups. 

7. Original stories. 

I suggest as especially helpful the 
series of small social-studies books on 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere, 
for ages 9 to 14 (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston; $.32 each). The series title 
is “New World Neighbors.” 








Visual Education 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, ; 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 








What is the name of the device through 
which a picture in three dimensions may 
be seen? What are its advantages? 


The stereoscope is an instrument 
through which twin pictures, viewed 
separately by each eye, merge into one 
that seems to have three dimensions. 

Sir Charles Wheatstone invented the 
stereoscope in 1838. The instrument 
was improved by Sir David Brewster, 
who invented the double camera for 
taking stereoscopic pictures. The type 
that became popular in America was 
invented by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

Three-dimensional pictures are more 
realistic than “flat” pictures, and a 
pupil may use a stereoscope as an in- 
dividual without distraction. 

Write Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, for a cata- 
logue of their twin pictures (stereo- 
gtaphs) sold for use in stereoscopes. 


Are maps used for propaganda purposes 
in wartime? Can you refer me to a dis- 
cussion of this subject? 

I suggest that you read Professor 
William M. Gregory’s article entitled 
“Maps and the War” in Educational 
Screen for June 1943 (Educational 
Screen, Inc., 64 East Lake St., Chi- 
cago; $.25 a copy). His article de- 
scribes some of the false ideas which 
maps are made to convey. You will 
find it of interest and value, I am sure. 


* 

Where can one obtain film strips or 
2” x 2” slides of airplanes to use in 
teaching airplane identification? 

Aircraft identification pictures on 
film strips and on 2” x 2” slides are 
produced and sold by the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago. Write to them for 
specific information and a catalogue. 





“ 
Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 











What is “formal” spelling? Should such 
spelling be a part of the first-grade 
program? 

Presumably, “formal” spelling js 
spelling taught for its own sake and 
not for the purpose of aiding in the 
current activities of the pupils. Words 
are taken from a spelling book, there 
being no relation between these words 
and the words that pupils need to spell 
in connection with their other work. 

Spelling, as such, should not be 
taught in the first grade. To do so is 
te encourage attention to individual 
words and to the letters in such words 
at the time that children are learning 
to read by sentences and phrases, 
Spelling should be introduced in sec- 
ond grade because, at that stage, the 
children are prepared for word analy- 
sis in reading; thus, spelling becomes 
an aid to reading independently. 


° 


We are trying to select a new language 
textbook for third grade. What should 
such a book contain? 


There is no absolute agreement as to 
the selection, grade placement, and or- 
ganization of items to be included in 
English textbooks. I advise that you 
list what you want the children to 
gain from using the book and what 
relation you want English to have to 
the rest of the school program. 

If you consider English a separate 
subject (I hope you do not), you may 
want a book that features subject- 
matter units of work that are quite 
unrelated to the work being done in 
other classes. Children will find much 
to talk and write about as they plan, 
report, evaluate, and improve on the 
activities involved in this type of 
English study. The book should guide 
the pupils in taking inventory of cor- 
rect usage and of skills. There should 
be lessons for (1) developing an un- 
derstanding of how to use these cor- 
rect forms and skills and (2) giving 
frequent and well-distributed practice. 

You may want a book that provides 
for learning good English by carrying 
on units related to the literature, so- 
cial studies, and elementary science 
currently featured in your school. 
You can use a book like the first one 
described by substituting locally de- 
termined units. 

You may prefer a workbook to pro- 
vide for the development and practice 
of skills and correct usage. Then you 
can tie the expressional activities to 
other lessons very closely. Be sure 
the workbook permits individualized 
choice of lessons. Files of practice 
work organized from several kinds 


of workbooks are probably preferable. 
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public interest, primarily related to nutrition and the scientific ap- 


6) This is part of w-series ow mmattets ‘OF. proleesloial  edncstidnalipad 
| proach to the food problem, and giving the background of the 


NUTRITION is more than rules. 
It is eating. And eating means 
cooking. Cooking, in turn, calls 
for recipes. The development and 
testing of recipes calls for experi- 
enced skill. 
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(Right) FORTUNATELY, the laws 
of good nutrition do not exclude 
cookies. How much better it would 
be if we all realized that good 
nutrition and “good eating” can 
and should be synonymous. 
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How good eating 


serves good 


_ a saying that runs: “Let me 
write the ballads of a nation, and I care 
not who may write its laws.” 

What has this to do with nutrition? Just 
this: in the last analysis, nutritional laws are 
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nutrition... 


effective only when they are translated into 
cooking. Into menus. Into eating. If nutri- 
tionists could write a nation’s menus, that 
nation would be well-fed. 

The Betty Crocker Home Service staff in 
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BETTY CROCKER recipes help cut 
down waste too. They abound in “ex- 
tender” ideas . . . show how to make 
seed Socds go torther . . point the 
way to-making better use of our food 
7 ‘exclusively a General Mills 
service, service, it covers many meal-planning 
problems in 9 broad way. 






products of General Mills. These messages are being disseittineted 
through a number of professional and specialized publications . . 
in the — a providing sisted eat for ™ ees. : 


LOAVES of nutritious enriched bread 
made by America's bakers and. home- 
makers are one of our bulwarks of vic- 
tory. As long as nourishment such ai this 
is ours, we can look with confidence on 
America's ability to “do the job.” 


Minneapolis does write many of this na- 
tion’s recipes and menus. On one of our 
products alone, half a billion copies of 
recipes were distributed last year. Our 
broadcasts gave menus and meal-planning 
information to millions of women. By 
means of our advertising—our packages— 
our bulletins ... and other means of com- 
munication with the public .. . we are 
bringing practical nutrition information 
into millions of homes. 

The center of this service activity is our 
Home Service Department. One of the 
duties of this department is to keep abreast 
of latest nutritional information. Another 
is to translate this nutritional information 
into attractive menus, practical recipes, 
helpful meal-planning and cooking tips 
for dissemination to the public. 

Thus the Betty Crocker staff not only 
makes a contribution to good eating. It 
makes a contribution to good nutrition. It 
helps to save nutritional laws from the fate 
of sterility. 


General 
Mills, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Betty Crocker,”’ “‘Kitchen-tested,’”” Softasilk, Bisquick, Wheaties, Cheerioats, and KIX are reg. trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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SEND TODAY for this 


COMPLETE TEACHING UNIT 
on the Unique Sugar Beet 





Touches 
these 10 
Subjects: 


GEOGRAPHY 
HISTORY 

FARMING 
STOCK-FEEDING 
CHEMISTRY 
MANUFACTURING 
TRANSPORTATION 
CLIMATE 
NUTRITION 
HEALTH 








UNITED STATES BEEF SUGAR ASSOCIATION 


47-1 Sugar Building, Denver, Colorado 


Send me your Wall Chart, Teaching Unit, pictures of your industry and ‘The Silver Wedge.’ 


Name—_— eis 
School 
City— 


I teach 


= trouble getting and holding the 
pupil's attention with this colored, 4-foot 
chart of the life cycle of the sugar beet! 
And it comes to you free, together with a 
35-page teaching unit, a set of photograph- 
ic studies of the industry and the richly- 
illustrated 62-page book, ‘The Silver Wedge.’ 


You yourself will glean from this material 
new and unsuspected facts about one of the 
world’s great agricultural industries. You 
will find many an occasion to pass it on to 
your students. Both you and your classes 
will profit by learning the part a single 
vegetable plays in American life—and you 
will be entertained in doing so. 


Mark the coupon below and send it in NOW. 
The chart, pictures and booklets will come | 
promptly. This offer is made only to teachers 
of intermediate and upper grades, for whom 
the unit is designed. 























(Mention grade and subject taught) 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope, 





Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 








———__ 


Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 











Are there any aspects of gardening that 
can be studied in science classes during 
the autumn school months? 


Several science units usually allo- 
cated in the courses of study for au- 
tumn are designed to make use of fall 
gardens. “Seeds and How They Are 
Dispersed” is a typical unit of this 
kind. Many examples of seed disper- 
sal may be found among garden vege- 
tables and flowers and among the 
weeds which frequently appear in gar- 
den spots that are no longer produc- 
tive. Seeds that are dispersed in a 
variety of ways may be gathered, 
mounted on a large cardboard, labeled, 
and described. 

“Storage of Food by Plants” is an- 
other example of a science unit for 
which an autumn garden provides 
numerous examples. Storage in seeds, 
roots, stems, and leaves is evident in 
most gardens. 

An autumn garden may also be used 
as an illustration of a unit entitled 
“How Plants Change as the Seasons 
Change.” Pupils may examine gar- 
dens for “signs” of autumn and note 
the environmental changes which dif- 
ferent kinds of plants make, such as 
(1) produce seeds, (2) store food, (3) 
change the color of their leaves, (4) 
drop their leaves. 

The amount of detail and extent of 
the study of each of these units de- 
pends, among other things, on the 
grade level, the interests and capac- 
ities of the pupils, the time available, 
and the local environment. 

Various courses of study contain 
valuable suggestions, and an inexpen- 
sive book called Plants Round the 
Year, by Glenn O. Blough (Row, 
Peterson & Co., Evanston, Ill.; $.32), 
provides helpful reading material on 
autumn gardens for children in pri- 
mary grades. 


a2 


Do you recommend the teaching of units 
on sound and light in the elementary 
school? If so, at what level? 


Yes. The grade level is largely a 
matter of opinion based on experience 
with pupils under certain specific 
classroom conditions. No very con- 
clusive research has been done to indi- 
cate grade level of any specific area 
of subject matter. Nearly all elemen- 
tary-science books and courses of 
study place units on sound and light 
in the late elementary grades. A very 
large percentage indicate their use for 
the sixth grade. 


I should like to know at what time you 
consider that the teaching of phonics 
can profitably be started. 


Ear training, which is the first step 
in teaching phonics, may be given 
early in the first grade. The ability 
to apply knowledge of sounds to new 
words will develop much later. 

E. W. Dolch some time ago reported 
a study from which he decided that 
a mental age of seven years is the low- 
est at which a child can effectively use 
phonics. Many children begin early 
in the first grade to notice sound 
similarities in words. After a large 
number of sight words have been 
taught, and the-child recognizes sound 
similarities and visual-symbol similar- 
ities in them, he is ready to have his 
attention directed to the association 
of sound and symbol, and will learn 
gradually to apply this knowledge to 
new words. 


What are the arguments for and against 
the use of a basic reading book in the 
intermediate grades? 


Those opposed to a basic text in 
the intermediate grades claim that the 
basic reading skills have all been in- 
itiated in the primary grades, and that 
in the intermediate grades these skills 
should be applied to study in the con- 
tent fields and to appropriate recre- 
ational reading. They say that the 
basic book often lacks continuity in 
content, is written for the develop- 
ment of reading skills rather than the 
development of subject-matter inter- 
ests, does not help children use their 
skills, does not provide for children’s 
divergent abilities and interests, and 
that it narrows, instead of broadens, 
their reading experiences. 

The educators who favor a basic 
book say that systematic instruction 
in reading cannot stop at the end of 
the third grade because the reading 
materials of each higher level demand 
new and more effective skills. 

A good reading program must in- 
clude all essential reading skills and 
ensure their gradual, orderly develop- 
ment; it must lead the pupils into 4 
variety of reading interests, promote 
vocabulary growth, and present new 
reading concepts in a logically e- 
panding fashion. 

The advocates of a basic book claim 
that such a program is an unnecessary 
responsibility for the teacher to plan 
and it should be provided through the 
use of a basic reading series. 
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SY reat Americans 
You Should Know 


NE stormy autumn day, nearly a hundred years 
O ago, a teacher stood on the stoop of a one-room 
school house in Todd County, Kentucky. Eagerly he 
scanned the skies—the clouds skimming swiftly by, 
the tree tops bending in the breeze, the rain beating 
in fierce gusts upon the sodden ground. 


Millions of men had watched these things before. 
But William Ferrel saw more than others did. Behind 
these vast disturbances of nature he saw design and 
reason, an orderly pattern similar to the movement 
of the sun and stars in the heavens. 


For years William Ferrel continued to observe the 
weather, keeping a careful record of each little 
change. By 1854 he had proof that the rotation of 
the earth caused movements of the wind. At this 
time he presented his theory in a little known medical 
magazine printed in Nashville, Tennessee. 


Obscure though this journal was, the news of Ferrel’s 
findings spread throughout the world, winning him 
fame among the learned everywhere. From this 
theory of William Ferrel’s was developed the science 
of meteorology, the basis of all our modern methods 
of forecasting weather. 


Every ship that sails the seas, every plane that flies the 
sky lanes, every person who is protected by advance 
knowledge of the weather, owes a debt to William 
Ferrel, the school teacher who studied winds and 
storms so long ago. 


About this same time, in a small town outside of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, another young man was 
tending a garden. As he planted and weeded and 
hoed, he, too, saw something not apparent to others. 
He saw food products being shipped to customers 


throughout the world—fine foods, made of the 
choicest ingredients, prepared more carefully than 
any others had been done before. 


With the years his garden grew in acreage, his kitchen 
expanded to a factory. But always he adhered to his 
youthful decision, making foods a little better than 
any others on the market. 


To the choicest garden ingredients he added good 
materials, sincere thought, and careful labor—in- 
tangibles no scale or law or regulations could evalu- 
ate. He culled the markets of the world for rare spices. 
He bought good, rich cream, developed the plump, 
vine-ripened aristocrat tomato. 


In time the name of Heinz became synonymous with 
quality, until today, the 57 Varieties stand peak-high 
in the market. No shortages, rationing, nor regula- 
tions have affected the quality of Heinz products. The 
size of a package is the same; top-grade ingredients 
are being used; the priceless asset of fine flavor is still 
an important part of every product. 


Today, the 57 label stands, as always, for the integrity 
of the House of Heinz. 


Send this coupon for classroom project on William 
Ferrel and the Science of Meteorology. 





he ee 
H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. IN-9, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send my free copy of classroom project on William Ferrel 
and the Science of Meteorology. 


Name 





Title ihc , AA ee 7 eee ee eae 


Address ‘i Cinestoe ie ated 





Ci ee 
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WARTIMELY 


fate / Peter Pan 


PEANUT BUTTER 
RECIPE BOOKLET 


A choice group of recipes for truly 











delicious Peter Pan Peanut Butter 
dishes! Each recipe is tested-— each 
dish is wholesome and thrifty. The 
booklet is recommended for class- 


room study, and will be supplied in the 
quantities required. Simply write us! 
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Lriple-milled Peter Pan Peanut Butter is so velvety smooth, it actu- 
ally melts in your mouth like dairy butter! 

It’s an excellent food—rich in much-needed protein —and a 
good source of energy value. 

And it helps meet your vitamin needs! An average 1-ounce 
serving of Peter Pan Peanut 
Butter supplies a generous part 
of the daily requirement of 
Thiamin and Niacin. 

We invite you to fry Peter 
Pan, for sandwiches and in 
many delicious recipes. It’s the 
smoothest peanut butter you 
ever spread! Children /ove Peter 
Pan Peanut Butter, and it’s so 
good for them! 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 
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Art 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 











What are some objectives a teacher 
should try to gain for a first grade, other 
than rote singing? 


The chief aim in first-grade music 
is to have every child learn to use his 
singing voice with a good tone and be 
able to “carry a tune.” If half of the 
children can’t “carry a tune” (and 
this will frequently be the case), a 
teacher will be kept busy. If, how- 
ever, a class is small or above average, 
teach the syllable names of the many 
short, easy songs learned. For a guess- 
ing game, the teacher sings a four- 
measure song, using /oo or any other 
neutral syllable; the children respond 
with the correct syllable names. Be- 
gin to teach music appreciation by 
playing simple phonograph records. 


e 


How may I most economically teach 
monotones at fifth- or sixth-grade level, 
or should they be listeners only? 


We work on the theory that all 
normal children can learn to sing. If 
a child is a monotone, which may 
mean tone deaf, then he is abnormal. 
But if your problem is how to teach 
children who apparently cannot sing 
because they have had little singing 
experience, let me tell you of our ex- 
periment with two upper grades. 

We placed all those not up to grade 
musically in a separate class. Among 
these were several whose ears were 
slow, often called monotones. 

First the whole matter was ex- 
plained. “If you were going to start 
to go to school in France at your age, 
could you enter the fifth grade?” we 
asked. 

“No, because we couldn’t speak the 
language.” 

“How could you learn it?” 

“By listening and imitating.” 

“Yes, any language is learned 
through the ear first. Music is a lan- 
guage and must be learned that way.” 

With this foundation, the teacher 
proceeded to play and sing many sim- 
ple folk songs. The children had 
books to look at. They accepted in- 
dividual help without question. 

The progress was almost miraculous, 
At the end of the year all but two 
sang with the group and these two 
could sing phrases individually. The 
group learned to sing, artistically and 
with an acceptable tone, one hundred 
songs. Best of all, they had learned 
to listen to good music and to enjoy 
it. They were no longer illiterate in 
the one language which is universal. 


Please suggest some September art les. 
sons for first grade. I have never taught 
art before. 


First week.—The first day ask the 
children to draw whatever they wish. 
If they have been telling about their 
summer vacations, have them illus- 
trate their talks on the blackboard. 
Of course, these will be very crude. 

For the rest of the week let the 
children make more blackboard draw- 
ings. Some children may prefer to 
draw on paper. If possible, use paper 
12” x 18”, for it is large enough to 
encourage free movements. Perhaps 
the step drawings that appear in this 
magazine may help. Do not be dis- 
turbed by the crude or ugly results. 
If the children are pleased, that is the 
important thing. 

Second week.—Exhibit some of the 
best drawings in the halls near your 
classroom. 

Let the children model with clay. 
The kind that hardens permits freer 
movements than nonhardening clay. 

Third week.—Exhibit the work of 
all children who have not had work in 
the halls. Let the work of the best 
pupils be exhibited again. 

Paint on large pieces of newsprint 
or wrapping paper. Let the children 
choose their own subjects. 


* 


At what age do you think a child can 
make a mural alone? At what age cana 
group make a mural? 


We have found that every grade, 
including the first, can make a mural 
as a group. It has been our experi- 
ence that a fifth-grade child can make 
a large (20’ x 12’) mural alone. 


* 


My pupils will paint skies dark blue, 
foliage dark green, and add a dark red 
barn. How can I lead them to improve? 


It is the tendency of children to 
paint skies and grass too dark. Here 
are some suggestions. 

1. On your paint table put some 
blues which have much white mixed 
in them, and some greens mixed with 
white or yellow. The children will use 
the paler colors when they see them. 

2. Suggest to the child who likes 
dark blue skies that he try putting 
some white clouds in the sky. 

3. After they have had more ex- 
perience, let the children evaluate 
their own paintings. They will se 
that those which have light shades in 
them are more effective. 
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The Story of a 
Quarrelsome Child 


(Continued from page 19) 


3. She talked with the children pri- 
yately and tried to understand their 
problems, 

4. She visited in the homes with a 
friendly, sympathetic attitude. 

Since most of the school quarrels were 
superficial in nature, the above proce- 
dures took care of them. For special, per- 
sistent problems she studied the situation 
to try to find the cause of the abnormal 
behavior. There is always a reason why 
children behave as they do. 

The teacher could not tell in school 
why Helen was always quarreling, for 
there Helen was the provoker of the 
quarrels and she was justly criticized by 
her sisters and the other members of the 
class. It took an outside contact to 
make the situation clear. A_ teacher 
should have many contacts with chil- 
dren in order to get to know them. 

Punishment, with no relation to the 
cause, as isolation in this case, does not 
solve the problem and often makes it 
worse. 

When the teacher finally discovered 
the cause, she worked out a solution by 
removing the cause. She worked with 
the mother and older sister rather than 
with the quarrelsome child. 

When children have built up a way 
of reacting, they do not change over- 
night. The teacher was willing to work 
slowly and patiently to bring about the 
desired change. 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 34-35) 


Would you like to play a game with 
your collection of color miniatures? 
If so, mount several pairs of pictures on 
thin cardboards. Be sure to have one 
blank card. 

Shuffle the cards and deal them, one 
at a time, to the players. When you pick 
up your cards, match as many pairs as 
possible, Lay them on the table face up. 

The dealer now draws a card from the 
player on his right, making a pair if 
possible. The player to the left of the 
dealer draws one from the dealer, and 
so on. 

Continue drawing until all miniatures 
are matched, leaving the blank card in 
one player’s hand, the loser. 

Another suggestion is to label the col- 
or miniatures with title and artist, and 
play the game like the game of Authors. 





“THE TORN HAT” 


No. 2 of The Owen Full-Color Prints 





Large Color Prints, $.30 each 
(4 or more, $.25 each) 


You can order miniatures of “The 
Torn Hat,” like those on pages 34-35, 
at $.01 each. Minimum order $.25 


until October 1, 1943 


Send your order to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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This “10-Way Protection” 
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NEVER HAVE TO 
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1 LIKE IT BECAUSE 
i DON’T HAVE TO GO 
TO THE HOSPITAL 
TO GET BENEFITS 
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1 LIKE IT 
BECAUSE IT PAYS > 
WHEN | AM | LIRE IT BECAUSE IT PAYS 
QUARANTINED FOR NON-CONFINING ILINESS 
AND MY SALARY AND MINOR ACCIDENTS 
STOPPED 
Read What Other Teachers 
You'll find it easy to like everything about your T.C.U. Policy because say about T.C.U. 
. . . . 44 
it has been more than 40 years in the making. Two generations of 10-Way Protection” 
teachers have told us what they wanted most in protection — and what eithttiiemniainaiaiiaiaiiass 
they could afford to pay. Most of them have said —“We want the “Thank you for the promptness with 
‘ whic you care of my claim, 
utmost protection at a cost of less than a nickel a day. We want a Your sympathetic note gives one the 
e e ° e ° “\.U. Cares an at one 
policy that pays what it says it will pay and does it with Air-Mail Speed. need not worry when they are a T.C.U. 
We want protection in a company that has never failed a teacher in .C.U. when opportunity artoss.”—Sss, 
time of need — and one that will never ask us for one penny of extra 0 Cetent Chet Cen Gale 
assessments — even in times of epidemics. eee ey Bremet i cattline al 
—. is a nine yeas jold - 
i you ave paid me several times 
No wonder so many teachers say “The Best Place to be is under the illnesses and accidents. No company 
3 - » ‘ 0} ,. er, oO 1+) rotec- 
T.C.U. Umbrella.” More than forty years of providing real protection tion.”—Mrs. Flora 8. Robinson, Laurel, 
to teachers in every State, is your assurance that you, too, will like tg tipo) 
- ‘ “Settlement of claim for total disabilit 
T.C.U. 10-Way Protection — at a cost of less than a nickel a day. as result of home injury was promptly 
. : ade. i 0 ap- 
Remember, it costs so little to be safe and so much to be sorry. pliances will not hurt the close family 


Tappin, Waterbury, Conn. 
Why not get all the facts today? Send the Cou- 
pon without obligation. No Agent Will Call = gg —-———--————————=— a 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


T Ti. 47 Ti. 2B NG, 
TEACHERS oe ae — 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 


C A S U A L T y Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


Name. ; et 


UNDERWRITERS Addon a 








417 T.C.U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebr. NO AGENT WILL CALL 


Ramm mee eee 
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The food that 
SCOOPS them all! 





The service man’s favorite... from 
GUADALCANAL TO GELA 


++» Ice Cream is tops on every Amer- 
ican fighting man’s menu! Yes, and 
it’s the high spot on the Home Front 
diet, too! 

More than just a dessert, Ice Cream 
is as nutritious as it is delicious. It 
contains the same nutrients as milk, 


be as plentiful at home as in days 
past—but remember, it’s still one of 
the most nourishing and convenient 
foods you can serve. 





NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, 
Dept. 9, 111 North Canal Street, 


Tox 
Chicago 6, Illinois eA) 


Please send me your FREE 
folder, ‘Food Value of Ice Cream,” 
which explains the contribution 
this valuable food makes to health. 


as 


is an important source of vitamins 





and proteins. 








’ ° Name. 
Because we’re sharing Ice Cream 
. a — - Add 
with our boys in service, it may not — 
City State 


ICE 


rc 
' 
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in slightly different proportions, and 
' 
| 
' 
' 
! 
' 
| 








ee ae ee es 


CREAM 


el itl tiismsemclelel a. tii iiitel. 











WANT HELP? 


You teachers have the toughest job this year you ever had 
CHAMPION CAN HELP YOU 
Write for 1943-44 Catalog of 


CHAMPION INDIVIDUAL WORKBOOKS 
CHAMPION HEKTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


Time Tested—-Constantly Improved—Lowest Cost 


CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO. 
HERE’S A TIP-—Better order early this year 





Dept.1, St. Louis (2), Mo. 








Send a post-card request for your copy of the NEW Owen 


Catalogue. 
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F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 





Chicken Little Teaches 
Us a Lesson 


(Continued from page 47) 


MOTHER (as Goosey Lucy)—How do | 


you know, Cocky Locky? 

susy (as Cocky Locky)—Chicken 
Little told me. 

MOTHER (as Goosey Lucy)—How do 
you know, Chicken Little? 

MARY (45s Chicken Little)—I saw it 
with my eyes; I heard it with my ears; 
and some of it fell on my tail, tail, 
tail! (Sound effect.) 

MOTHER (4s Goosey Lucy)—Dear me! 
We must go and tell the King! Here is 
Turkey Lurkey. Oh, Turkey Lurkey, 
the sky is falling! 

GRANDMOTHER (as Turkey Lurkey)— 
How do you know, Goosey Lucy? 

[The characters repeat the dialogue 
as before with Grandmother, as Turkey 
Lurkey, acting as interrogator. After 
Chicken Little’s culminating speech, the 
play continues. ] 

GRANDMOTHER (4s Turkey Lurkey)— 
Dear me! We must go and tell the King! 
Here comes Foxy Loxy. (Calling.) Foxy 
Loxy, the sky is falling! 

BOBBY (4s Foxy Loxy)—How do you 
know, Turkey Lurkey? 

[Dialogue is repeated with Bobby, as 
Foxy Loxy, the interrogator, } 

GRANDMOTHER (és Turkey Lurkey)— 
And now we are going to tell the King. 

BOBBY (4s Foxy Loxy)—But I am the 
King. I am king of the whole forest 
and of the whole barnyard. Come into 
my cave and we'll decide what to do. 

ALL—Oh, certainly, Foxy Loxy. 

GRANDMOTHER—So Chicken Little, 
Cocky Locky, Ducky Lucky, Goosey 
Lucy, and Turkey Lurkey—all went into 
Foxy Loxy’s cave. But they never came 
out again. Weren’t they foolish! 

susy (excitedly)—Let’s do it again! 

PATHER (thoughtfully)—Instead of 
doing the same story again, let’s do an- 
other one that is something like it. 
Let’s pretend that I have just come home 
from the office. I shall talk to Mother 
first, and as your turn comes I think you 
will know what to say. Ready? 

MOTHER—Hello, Father. Did you 
have a good day at the office? 

FATHER—Yes, thank you. I had a 
long talk with Mr. Smith. He said his 
son is on a ship that is ready to sail 
overseas from Florida in a day or two. 

MOTHER—Really? I must tell my 
neighbor. (To Grandmother.) Did you 
know Mr. Smith’s boy is on a ship that 
is to sail from Florida in a day or two? 

GRANDMOTHER (as the neighbor)— 
No, I didn’t. I must tell the woman 
who lives upstairs. (To Mary.) I heard 
that Mr. Smith’s son is on a ship ready 
to sail from Florida in a day or two. 

MaRY (as the woman who lives up- 
stairs) —Is that so? I must tell the girl 
wht looks after the baby. (To Susy.) 
Mr. Smith’s son is on a ship that is all 
ready to sail overseas in a day or two. 
It sails from Florida. 

susy (as the girl who looks after the 
baby)—I must tell the paper boy. (To 
Bobby.) Mr. Smith’s son is going to sail 
on a ship across the ocean. It is going 
to leave Florida in a day or two. 

BoBBY (as the paper boy)—Honestly? 
I must tell my boss. (To an imaginary 


person.) Mr. Smith’s son is on a ship 
and— (Fade out.) 
FATHER—Good! You all knew your 


parts. Now there is one more scene. We 
are all at the breakfast table. I am read- 
ing the paper. (Sound effect: paper 
rattling.) Well, I wonder what is in the 
paper today. (In shocked surprise.) Why, 
how dreadful! Listen to this: “Large 
transport ship torpedoed off Florida 
coast; many lives lost—” 

GRANDMOTHER—Oh, what a tragedy! 

MOTHER—That must have been the 
ship Sam Smith was on. 


(Continued om page 59) 










~) ‘REVIEW. 
WORKBOO0Ks 


Have Helped Thow. 
sands of Teachers— 
Why Not Let Them 
Help You? . . . 


Student Interest Goes up When 
Review-Workbooks Enter the 
Classroom 


How to keep every student interesteq 


every day—that has always been one of 


the teacher’s chief problems. 

A good many teachers (around 
100,000) have found the answer in a 
series of little books called WARP’s 
REVIEW-WORKBOOKS. 

In a subtle way these books engage 
the interest of every student from the 


first day, and hold it throughout the 


year. 

WARP’S REVIEW - WORKBOOKS 
take all dullness and terror out of the 
learning process by submitting the facts 


in such a way that learning becomes 
more like a game than a labor. 


So students come to the classroom 


each day eagerly, eyes alight, in the 


same spirit of enthusiasm you see on 


playgrounds. 


Write TODAY for catalog giving 
complete synopsis 
WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Minden, Nebraska 








SIX brilliant text 
activity books for se. 
mesters of Ist three 
grades. By stimulat. 
ing desire for self-ex- 
pression they greatly 
strengthen beginning 
reading. Suitable col- 
oring, drawing, ete., 
by grade levels, 
8x11, colored cover, 
paper. Ea. 28c post- 
paid. Doz. $2.80 post- 
paid. 


BECKLEV-CARDY COMPANY 





Order by 
Book 1, Part 1 
Book 1, Part 2 
Book 2, Part 1 
Book 2. Part 2 
Book 3, Part 1 
Book 3, Part 2 


& 


Have You Our Catalog? 
Sent FREE. 


88 illus. pages. 
8,000 teaching aids. 


1634 Indiana, Chicago 16, Ill. 


Over 











War Emergency Teachers! 
Beginners and Experienced Teachers! 


| This service saves you busy hours and 
needless work. Our job is to help you. 
Some of Our Services and Rates 


Reviews a ee $1.00 up 
Letters nenenntenne 1.00 up 
Papers and Talks wetaitaienads 2.00 up 
Term Papers a 5.00 up 
Original charts and . 
tables for theses ——— 1.00 up 
Outlines iain 5.00 up 
Bibliographies 5.00 


Ask us for specific rates for your work. 
VERA GREGORY SERVICE 











Two complete lessons under one cover. 
especially for grades 6-9 inclusive. 








333 East Deaderick Ave. Jackson, Tenn. 
“Prevaili Winds and 
Ocean Currents” 


Prepared 
Presented in 
language of the classroom. Fundamentally im- 
portant to teachers and pupils. Suitable also as 
a text. Highly recommended. 50 cents per copy, 
Prepaid. 


SPECIALTY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
446 Loeb Arcade Minneapolis, Minnesots 


Back Teaching Again? 
Are you back to help out during the war 
time teacher shortage? Then here is a way 
to get up-to-date quickly. See page 6, the 
Ad “How this Teachers’ Magazine can help 
you every school month.” It's a step to 
ward better teaching. 
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Chicken Little Teaches 
KS Us a Lesson 
ou- (Continued from page 58) 
te MARY—How do you suppose the en- 
: emy found out the ship was sailing? 
FATHER—It says in the paper that the 
r~ Navy believes the sailing date reached 
the ears of the enemy as a result of care- 
less talk here in the United States. 
sted maRY—Oh, Father, I see now why you 
> of wanted us to play that story! It is just 
like the story of Chicken Little, isn’t it? 
- BOBBY—That’s right! Chicken Little 
and the others talked too much and Foxy 
s Loxy heard them and caused their death. 
s MOTHER—I am going to be very care- 
ful what I say from now on. 
age susy—So am I! 
the GRANDMOTHER—Chicken Little has 
the taught us all a lesson. 
re See You at the Front 
e 
acts (Continued from page 45) 
_— ONE BOY—Good game if you ask me. 
ANOTHER BOY—Won by a point! 
om (Sammy and Other Boys see the writ- 
the ing on the blackboard, and stop.) 
on ALL (aloud )— 
Soldiers must die. 
Sammy knows why. 
Here in the drawer 
His bond must lie. 
r SAMMY (glares at Other Boys)—-Who 
wrote that? . 
—_ (There is a chorus of: “I didn’t.” Age! ae. 
“Not I.” “I don’t know.”) — 
SAMMY (reluctantly)—Some truth in 
ext- it, I'm afraid. (Takes coin from pocket.) 
. . . *,¢ 
rs @ I brought this quarter to treat you boys Victim of malnutrition...how could that youngster keep up? Be on 
— to some candy, but maybe I'd better put ® a 
wo ES moe War nat ee IS ies the alert for signs of lagging or listlessness and do something about it! 
atty get that bond to work. Do you care? 
are (There is a chorus of: “No, of course 
ot. not.” “I'd better save, too.” All exit.) 
> Beene nay Te | sag) — Tene With ration points to consider and many foods Brand new is an up-to-the-minute monthly bulletin, 
over, i ee a scarce, it is difficult for many housewives to prepare Fightin’ Food Communique” which warns of things 
D $ ernaps i wi e ° ° ° ° ‘. 
— necessary to make clear se chitiven that meals that provide the right foods in the right to come on the food front, interprets food news, and 
ey pag By oa Bg combinations. Many boys and girls suffer, as a result. _ gives suggestions for solving wartime food problems. 
but that pretending they are makes an 
interesting play. Alert teachers can perform a real wartime service to 
America by helping combat this wartime problem. 
: U.S. Nutrition Chart If a child appears listless, try to find out something 
(See page 9) about the food he is eating. If necessary, counsel 
= with the mother and offer a few tactful suggestions. 
Find the group of states which in- eee 
= apo png Saree! yA ee for To help you safeguard the health of the children in New Student Edition of "Fightin’ Food” 
— py ofr the evise 9. Nutrition " Pill b h 2 d a " 
! Chart to the regional office given. yous C om ussoury ~ oe —_ umely Endorsed by high government officials for use 
: Ala., Fla., Ga., Ky., Miss., N.C., S.C., publications, non-commercial in editorial character. in furthering the national nutrition program, 
3! Tenn., Va. Address: Southern Regional 
| Office, Food Distribution Administration, Pillsbury’s 14-page wartime nutrition guide, “ Fightin’ FREE... ‘Fightin’ Food Communique” 
Western Union Building, Corner Marietta a " : : . 
: edi Pesnpth Savin, Aiteate, Granale. Food,” tells the story of vitamins and minerals in 
| Ill., Ind., Mich., Ohio, Wis. Address: simple language illustrated with charts, tells how to CLIP AND MAIL THE COUPON 
Great Lakes Regional Office, Food Distri- keep in step with rationing and still prepare tast in coupon section! 
bution Administration, 5 Wabash Ave- P P 8 , P P we 
mee, Chicos, Miacis. nourishing meals. Over 500,000 copies are now in use. 
‘ Ark., La., Okla., Tex. Address: South- 
west Regional Office, Food Distribution 
Administration, 425 Wilson Building, w 
Dallas, Texas. of”? ‘1 
> Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont., N.M., + * PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
—_ Utah, Wyo. Address: Rocky Mountain % a Fi 
] Regional Office, Food Distribution Ad- pate 
ministration, Burns Vault Building, 1536 
” Welton Street, Denver, Colorado. 
d in lowa, Kan., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D., 
he S.D. Address: Midwest Regional Office, BRIGHTEN UP YOUR CLASSROOM! 
opy, Food Distribution Administration, Old 
Colony Building, Grand Avenue at West One of the first things you want to do when’ ink for easy reproduction and supplying 
-_ 10th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. school begins is to decorate your classroom. subjects for every month, are included in 
— Conn., Del., D.C., Me., Md., Mass., In September, sunflowers, maple leaves, Designs for Room Decorations. Complete 
? N.H., N.J., N.Y. Pa., R.I., Vt., W.Va. branches loaded with apples, and the Stars in a portfolio with a Teacher’s Manual giv- 
yar- eg ne d Regional — and Stripes will delight your pupils. These ing a variety of suggestions, at $1.00 post- 
way iis en, Shar Rok ~“y and 28 other designs, done in hectograph paid. Only 80c to Instructor subscribers. 
the ae ” ies 
Calif., Nev., Ore., Wash. Address: 
- Pacific Regional Office, Food Distribu- Send your order to 
tion Administration, 821 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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~ Teaching Mouth Hygiene 
Is Easier When You Work With 






See how the 
Pepsodent ‘'50-Tuft”’ 
Tooth Brush Makes a Story 


XY for Itself 


\ 


ff 


1. The Pepsodent Tooth 
Brush has.9p tufts, more than 
any other brush having such 
” @ small compact head. The 
extra tufts mean cleaner teeth. 











2. The brush-head is small and 
compact for comfort in the 
mouth. That's why it’s easy to 
clean teeth even way back ia 
the mouth. 


4. Look at the straight-line 
brushing surface. No jagged 
peaks, no deep valleys. All 
the tufts touch the teeth, to 
make teeth clean and bright. 


3. Notice the rounded trim of 
the bristles. That's so when 
teeth are brushed as dentists 
recommend, gums won't be 
irritated or injured. 





TEACHERS! Pepsodent’s “50-Tuft” 


Tooth Brush was designed specifically to 
make tooth brushing more effective and 
easier. To help you give your pupils the 
benefit of the latest scientific thinking in the 
construction of tooth brushes and to help 
you in your teaching, we have prepared a 
ooth Brushing Chart showing a tooth- 
brushing method recommended by many 
dentists. Copies of this chart are free. Just 
mail the coupon in the “coupon section” 
today for as many Tooth Brushing Charts 
as you need. 





5. The “Fibrex” bristles in the 
Pepsodent Tooth Brush are 
anchored tightly, won't shed. 
They're firm but flexible, won't 
wilt. 

















THE PEPSODENT COMPANY - CHICAGO 





PAIN IN FEET, LEGS, HEELS? 


Tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and leg pains; callouses or sore heels 
—these are signs of weak or fallen arches. Dr. Scholl’s Arch 
Supports and exercise give relief by sqmovias the 
cause, muscular and ligamentous strain, and help 

\\. restore your arches to normal, Ex fitted at 
hoe, Surgical Su ply and Dept. Stores 

A \aay everywhere. FRE! booklet on FOOT 

write Dr. "s. lac. 


VGA Y et 10) | Ketter 


There is @ Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Common Foot Trouble 
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First Prize Article in 
Our Nutrition Contest 
(Continued from page 12) 


designing envelopes of varnished wall- 
paper to hold meat-stretching and sugar- 
saving recipes. 

Throughout the year, the club fur- 
nished the nucleus around which our 
health work was centered. Better eat- 
ing habits were developed. The children 
became more food-conscious, learning to 
eat and like foods that they had not 
formerly cared for. They understood 
the meaning and. importance of a well- 
balanced diet. In the lunchroom, one 
would frequently hear them classifying 
a food as protein or carbohydrate, and 
deciding whether it was rich in minerals 
or vitamins. They commented on the 
raw, yellow, and leafy vegetables served, 
and there were fewer complaints about 
spinach, carrots, and swiss chard. 

Even table etiquette and rules of cour- 
tesy became topics for discussion. A 
spontaneous desire to contribute some- 
thing’ interesting and worth while to the 
group was promoted, as well as a better 
spirit of co-operation among the pupils. 
Ability to judge the work of classmates 
and give kindly, constructive criticism 
was developed. Pupils learned to select 
and organize materials on a given topic 
for oral reports. There was opportunity 
for improving skills in handwork—let- 
tering, freehand illustrations, and choice 
of color combinations. The need for 
knowing business-letter forms was made 
clear when the club decided to write for 
seed catalogues, recipe booklets, and 
various food pamphlets. A real need 
for improvement in penmanship and 
spelling was created. The daily news- 
paper received more attention, as the 
children scanned the pages for items to 
add to their scrapbooks. Hardly a day 
passed without some child’s bringing an 
appropriate clipping or picture to share 
with the others, to post on the bulletin 
board, or to use on a poster. 

Remarks similar to the following fur- 
nished proof that the parents approved 
the project. “Mother thinks we learn 
more about health through our club than 
we would without it.” “I eat cereal 
now, and Mother is glad.” 


Multiplication 
Rationalized for Grade 
Three 


(Continued from page 28) 


but along with this abstract practice 
there should be many oral and written 
problems) Problems, actual (wherev 
possible) and imaginary or verbal, keep 
the work concrete. Use of combinations 
in problems will thus become automatic 
also, and will carry along with it the 
sense of when to use multiplication. 

While examples, problems, and flash- 
card drills are carried on for the twos, 
the exercises with threes, described earli- 
er, are given as a preparation for the ta- 
ble of threes. The same plan should be 
followed as in the case of the twos, 
When the class reaches the stage for 
building up the table of threes, the 
teacher may lead the pupils to discover 
that the amswer to 3 X 2 is the same as 
the answer to 2 X 3, and these cou- 
plets may be formed. 


3 xX 2=6 2 3 
2X 3nd 3 2 


However, in doing this, we must be 
watchful, since these reverses—if we are 


teaching them with meanings, rational- 


izing—are not the same as the reverses 
in addition. While 4 -+- 26 means 
practically the same as 2 -+- 4=6, 
3 XX 2==6 does not have just the same 
meaning as 2 X 3==6. 





For example, $3 taken 2 times equals 
$6, but 2 cannot be taken $3 times. Nor 
is 3 XX $2 the same as 2 X $3, even 
though the resulting answers are ident. 
cal. $4 -+ $2 also gives the answer $6, 
but no one would say that it means the 
same as 3 X $2. Even abstractly 3 
2 is not the same as 2 X 3, though it js 
sometimes taught as if it were. 

However, it will help if the children 
discover that the amswers are the same. 
The same figures being involved, each 
will help the other when they are 
thought of as a couplet. Other couplets 
having the same answers may then be 
discovered. When studying the sixes, 
the child finds that 6  2=12 and 
2 X 6=12; also he learns that 3 \X 
4==12 and 4 X 3==12. Later he learns 
that 4 X 6=24 and 6 X 4=24; 
also that 3 XX 8==24 and 8 X 3==24, 

When all of the tables have been 
learned, the pupils may assemble the 
couplets; they will then discover that 
the following have no opposites: 2 2, 
3X 3,4 45K 5,6 XK 67 X7, 
8 X 8,9 K 9. They will also discover 
that 4 X 4 has the same answer as 
2 X 8 and 8 X 2, that 6 X 6 has 
the same answer as 4 X 9 and 9 & 4, 
Such discoveries will aid in memorizing 
the combinations. 

So far nothing has been said about 
x or X 1 nor about 0 * 
and >< 0. These are more abstract 
and harder to use in practical situations, 
It is well, therefore, to leave them until 
the multiplication scheme is understood. 
However, it may be that in a game some 
pupil will score one 2, one 3, one 4. He 
can then be helped to say he has 2 once, 
3 once, 4 once. This is rather difficult 
and the teacher will not emphasize it at 
this point; on the other hand, she should 
not try to avoid it. 

The idea of two ones, three ones, and 
so On, is easier to comprehend. This 
can be presented by using 1 point in 
scores for a game, or in answers to a test, 
resulting in such statements as: 

He scored 1 twice; 2 times 1 is 2. 

He scored 1 three times; 3 times 1 is 3. 
To develop the opposites, or review them 
if the idea has appeared before, numbers 
may be put on the blackboard vertically 
representing quarts or some other meas- 
ure (given horizontally here). 

a ow S 2 a ee ae oe 

Ask such questions as these: 

How many times do you find 4 quarts? 
There are two 4's. Then 2 X 4 qt.= 
8 qt. 

How many times do you find 3? 
There are three 3’s. Then 3 X 3 qt.= 
9 qt. 

How many times do you find 5? 
There is one §. Then 1 X 5 qt.==S qt. 

The same questions may be asked for 
1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9. Then the pupils may 
make a multiplication table of ones. 


The zeros are much more troublesome 
than the ones. Tp give practical uses 
of “no times” or of “times nothing” is 
rather difficult. However, in scoring 4 
beanbag game certain positions of the bag 
when thrown may be scored 0, and the 
0 recorded. One pupil may score two 
0’s, another three 0’s. 

An exercise that is convincing is this: 

Have a pupil hold out his hand. You 
say to him, “I give you nothing (making 
the motion of giving). How much do 
you have? . . I gave you noth- 
ing once. ‘Then once nothing makes 
what? . .. . Now I give you 


nothing twice (making the motion twice ¢ 


in succession.) Two times nothing 
how much?” 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Multiplication 
Rationalized for Grade 
Three 
(Continued from page 60) 


Go through the 0’s with various pu- 
pils; let them carry on the exercise with 
one another; then have them write the 
table of 0’s. 


0000090 00 0 
'seea + 6 FS 8 
o000000 0 0 
2.7 €4€3 627 89 
0000000 0 0 


The practical use of 0 times a number 
is impossible ‘to illustrate so as to give it 
concrete meaning, and the use could be 
omitted entirely if it were not that in 
multiplying by more than one figure the 
multiplier is sometimes such a number as 
204. However, handling this situation 
will cause little trouble if multiplication 
by more than one figure is properly ra- 
tionalized when it is introduced. \ 


Wing Insignia 
of Combat Planes 
(See page 39) 


The wing insigne of Italian combat 
planes, shown on page 39, is the Fascist 
emblem. Since that page was prepared, 
Mussolini’s rule has come to an end. 
News dispatches state that this emblem 
is no longer to be used, but they do not 
say what will be substituted. 


Dash Finds a Home 
(Continued from page 30) 


“You couldn’t read it, Puss,” said 
Daddy, “but here it is anyway,” and he 
turned to the advertising page in the 
paper and read, “Lost, on Main Street 
or Olive Avenue, brown wallet, with 
bill and change. Reward for return to 
201 Olive Avenue.” 

“What is a reward, Daddy?” 

“Why, it means that I'll give the per- 
son who finds it something for return- 
ing it,” said Daddy. “And now, did you 
find a home for the pup?” 

“Well, not yet,” replied Polly slowly. 
“He’s a mighty smart dog, Daddy. He 
finds everything I throw, even in the 
high grass.” 

“Well, you must give him to some- 
body before dark. But in the meantime, 
it he’s such a smart finder, tell him to 
find my wallet with all the money in 
it,” said Daddy, joking. 

“Oh, I wish he could, I do so very 
much,” said Polly to herself, as she went 
out the back door to find the little play- 
mate who was to go so soon. “Then 
maybe Daddy would let him stay. Here, 
Dash,” she called, and a little brown 
streak appeared from under the porch. 

“Woof, woof,” said the little dog, as 
Polly picked up a stone and threw it 
into the corner of the yard. 

Dash was off like a flash, but he did 
not seem to find the stone so easily this 
time. There was.a spot near the fence 
where the grass was rather high, and his 
little body was almost hidden. Suddenly 
he pounced on something and came run- 
ning back to the steps with it in his 
mouth. Proudly he laid at Polly’s feet 
—not the stone she had thrown, but a 
fat brown wallet. 

“Oh!” screamed Polly. 
found Daddy’s wallet.” 

With Dash under one arm and the 
brown wallet hidden behind her back, 
the rushed into the house, calling, 
“Daddy, oh, Daddy!” 

“What is it, Polly?” called Daddy 
from the bedroom, where he was putting 


“Dash has 
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The illustration above but suggests the beauty of the I! x 
17 chart, printed in three colors, to be used the week 
of October 4. Nine charts in all every school month. 


VERY month, throughout the school 
year, FACTS-OF-THE-MONTH comes 
to you in calendar form. Every day, 
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plans, projects, seatwork, handwork, 
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OF-THE-MONTH is progressive, motivating, ac- 
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on his old coat for another turn at the 
lawn mower. 

“What will you give for a reward if 
someone brings you your wallet?” asked 
Polly. 

“Why, whatever the person asks, if it 
is not too much, I suppose,” said Daddy, 
“because there was a large sum of money 
in it.” 

“Well, here it is,” said Polly. 

“Why,” said her surprised father, 
“where in the world did you find it?” 


“Dash found it out where you were 
mowing the lawn yesterday,” said Polly, 
as she set the dog down on the floor. 

“I know now,” said Daddy. “When 
I paid Roger I must have stuck the wal- 
let in my pocket, and—and here’s a 
good-sized hole,” he said, as he put his 
hand in the pocket of his coat. “That 
explains it. Well, what rewatd does the 
young fellow who found it want?” 

“Woof,” said Dash, as he saw Daddy 
looking at him. 


“He means, ‘I want to stay,” said 
Polly. “I can understand him just as 
plain, can’t you?” 

“Well,” said Daddy slowly. “I be- 
lieve I can, a little. I guess I'll have to 
keep my word,” and Daddy put out his 
hand to the little dog, who gravely put 
his paw in it and said, “Woof, woof.” 

“He says, “Thank you, sir. I was 
hoping to stay all the time,’” said Polly, 
as she started for the back door after 
the impatient Dash, 
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Walks for Very Young 
Scientists 
(Continued from page 21) 


TEACHER—How did the trees look in 
December? 

BuDDY—The leaves were all gone. 

TEACHER—Do they look the same way 
now? How do you suppose the flower 
garden will look? What happened there 
in November? 

BETTY—The frost killed the flowers. 

TEACHER—Do you think any flowers 
will be blooming there now? 

CHILDREN—No. 

TEACHER—Shall we find any birds? 

pAvip—I saw one today. 

ALBERT—What do you think those 
squirrels we saw last time will be doing? 

The following questions were written 
or the blackboard while we talked. 

1. How do the trees look? 

2. Are there any flowers? 

3. Are there any birds here? 

4. What are the squirrels doing? 

5. What is the weather like? 


THe Trip 


TEACHER—How do these trees look? 
BILLY—Bare. The leaves are still off! 
TEACHER—Do you see any buds? 
CHILDREN—No, 

TEACHER—The buds would freeze if 
they came out on a cold day. Look over 
at the garden. Do you think all of the 
flowers are dead? 

sAM—No. Just some are dead, I think. 

TEACHER—We must look out here 
again just as soon as the snow melts and 
see what is happening. 

pavip—I haven’t seen any birds. 

SEVERAL CHILDREN—Neither have IL 

TEACHER—Why aren’t they hopping 
around as they were last fall? 

BupDY—Their feet would get cold. 

MARCIA—They could not find any 
worms in all this snow. 


FoLtLow-Up 


A. Discussion in terms of what the chil- 
dren set out to find. 

After a short rest period, the children 
discussed more fully the reasons for not 
seeing birds and squirrels in the winter. 
Several pupils mentioned that they had 
seen squirrels storing food in the fall. 
They decided that the snow was too deep 
for squirrels at present. The fact that 
many birds fly south to be warm and to 
find food was brought out. 

B. Group story. 


A January Walk 
The wind is cold. 


The trees are bare. 

Snow is on the ground. 

It has covered the flowers. 

Birds are in sheltered places. 

Most birds have gone south. 

The squirrels are in their homes. 

We put food down for the birds. 

C. Pictures for science book. 

After the children had planned care- 
fully what they wished to draw, each 
child told his plan to the teacher. The 
pictures were dated and put away for 
use when booklets were made. 


SPRING (April) 


PREPARATION FOR THE TRIP 
A. Teacher preparation. 

Preview to locate everything of value. 
The teacher followed the usual route, 
looking this time for signs of new life. 
B. Teacher-pupil preparation. 

Discussion of things to look for. Some 
of the old charts were read and discussed 
before this walk was planned. Questions 
awere written on the blackboard. 


THe Trip 


BETTY—See the tiny little leaves com- 
ing out on these barberry bushes. 

ANOTHER CHILD—Remember the red 
berries we saw on them a long time ago? 





TEACHER—Look up at these elm trees, 
What do you see that was not here be. 
fore? 

TEDDY—Little brown buds. 

TEACHER—When the sun shines warm. 
er and warmer, that little brown coat 
will drop off and green leaves will 
out. I wonder who will be the first to 
see leaves on this tree. 

MANY CHILDREN—I will! I will! 

saM—Oh! I see a bird. It has a red 
head. See it on that tree in the corner! 

TEACHER—Listen to the sound he 
makes with his bill. The red-headed 
woodpecker is hunting’ for a breakfast 
of bugs. The bugs are hiding under the 
bark of the tree. 

The children watched the woodpecker 
for a few minutes, and several imitated 
the sound he was making. Teacher and 
children said the poem “The Wood- 
pecker,” by Elizabeth M. Roberts. 

TEACHER—Look at the flowers in this 
garden. Do you think they have grown 
from seeds planted this year? 

CHILDREN—No ... . . Yes. 

TEACHER—Think what a short time 
ago this garden was covered with snow, 
Seeds cannot be planted until the ground 
is warm. Those plants are the kind 
that sleep in the ground all winter and 
come up as soon as they feel the warm 
sunshine in the spring. 

MaRcIA—Oh, let’s look for violets. 

(On the way they commented on how 
green the grass was. They also noticed 
that the English ivy was beginning to 
put out leaves.) 

caiL—I remember where the violets 
were. Right under these bushes. 

BILLY—I see them. They are all in 
bloom. 

(They all crowded around to admire 
the violets and were reluctant to leave 
without a bouquet.) 


FoLt_ow-Up 


A. Discussion in terms of what the chil- 
dren set out to find. 

After the children had rested for a 
few minutes, the questions were read and 
the trip was discussed. 

B. Group story. 

The children wrote sentences about the 
woodpecker, the buds on the trees, the 
violets, and the sunshine. 

C. Pictures for science book. 

The children planned their pictures, 
discussed them with the teacher, and 
then drew what had interested them 
most. There was a surprising number 


of red-headed woodpeckers! 


Some Easy Drawing 
Lessons 
(Continued from page 41) 


In this drawing lesson we have tried 
to illustrate the following principles of 
good composition. 

1. A good picture often has some- 
thing large in it. 

2. A good picture must have some 
dark and some light parts for contrast. 

In the berry-picking picture, the pail 
was left light so that the berries would 
show plainly. The dark sky was placed 
behind the light trees and the light clouds 
behind the dark roofs to give contrast. 

In the weeding picture, the girl is 
made interesting because of her dark 
hair and dark overalls, The dark roofs 
on the distant houses provide contrast. 

In the picture with hens, the combs 
are red, the overalls are dark blue, and 
the hair of one child is dark. The dark 
lines in the windows keep the back- 
ground from being too light and plain. 

In the picture of the farmer boys 
stacking wheat, some parts of the clothes 
are dark and some are light. The sky has 
been made dark so that the light hats 
will stand out. The lines of the wheat 
make an interesting pattern. The lines 
on the water jar make it look like glass. 
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Morning Exercises 
For All the Year 


By Joseph C. Sindel 





Immensely helpful! 


Over 300 exercises arranged 
for each day of the school 
year. Appropriate literary 
quotations . . . interesting stories, anecdotes, 
recreations, poems, seasonal exercises, Bible 


_ references, songs, etc. Exercises emphasize moral 


principles, right thinking in a not-too-obvious but 
effective manner! 


Simplex Daily Plan Book 


Provides space for a complete record of lesson plans 
for a full year—40 weeks. Includes seating plan. 
Paper covers, cloth back, 854x11 in. 84 pp., 50 cents 
postpaid. 
Simplex Class Record 
Ruled for a full year. Paper Binding 35c, Cloth 
§0c postpaid. 
Have You Our Catalog? 

Sent FREE, 88 illustrated pages. Over 3,000 

teaching aids. 


1634 INDIANA CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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Spend your vacation where all 
sports and recreation are within 
easy reach. 18-hole golf course, 
swimming, tennis, riding. Excel- 
lent food. Relax in the invigorating 
mountain-air. Make reservations 
early. Selected clientele. 
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HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manoger 
POCONO MANOR, PA. 


NE OWEN 
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Just off the press! 








Send for your copy today ! 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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SPARE TIME 


Is This YOU ? 


Is this your first year teaching? Wouldn't 
you like to be ready for everything? Then 
turn to Page 6 and read ad “How this 
Teachers’ Magazine can help you every 
school month.” It’s a step toward better 
teaching. 
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The Goddess of Liberty 
Cheers Uncle Sam 


(Continued from page 47) 


(All children give the Pledge of Alle- 
giance. Boy Scout holds the flag.) 

RED, WHITE, AND BLUE GIRLS (enter 
and stand in front of the flag)— 

A message now we bring 

And praises high we sing 

To the colors bold and true, 
Our own red, white, and blue. 

RED GIRL— 

Red for sunset’s rosy glow; 
Red for courage heroes show. 

RED, WHITE, AND BLUE GIRLS— 
So clear and bright and brave 
The colors o’er us wave. 

WHITE GIRL— 

White for fleecy clouds, hung low; 
White for mountains capped with snow. 

RED, WHITE, AND BLUE GIRLS— 
The truth will never die 
Where’er its banners fly. 

BLUE GIRL— 

Blue for the azure summer sky, 
Blue for lakes that shimmering lie. 

RED, WHITE, AND BLUE GIRLS— 
Faith and hope your eye beholds 
As you view its rippling folds. 

GODDESS OF LIBERTY—Uncle Sam, I am 
sure that you feel a great deal better 
after hearing these children. 

UNCLE sAM—Yes, these children have 
cheered me indeed! Only strong, brave 
people could have children like these. 
Goddess of Liberty, your light will be 
burning bright for centuries to come. 

(Goddess of Liberty. leads the group 
in a recessional through the auditorium, 


followed by Uncle Sam.) 


The First Week 
(Continued from page 17) 


2. Give definite directions and explana- 
tions. 

3. Plan carefully the time distribution 
of various phases of the lesson. 

4. Provide for meeting individual dif- 
ferences of children. 

5. Provide for use of child experience. 
C. Avoid unnecessary rules. 

1. Allow each rule to be evolved only 
when a situation arises which points out 
the need for it. 

2. Evolve each rule through group dis- 
cussion and actior of the children. 

D. Assign punishment to its proper place 
in your disciplinary scheme. 

1. See everything, yet ignore some 
things, if such procedure seems advisable. 
2. Consider individual differences of 
children when diagnosing causes and de- 
termining remedies. 

3. Fit the punishment, whenever possi- 
ble, to the offense which has occurred. 

4. Avoid all types of punishment which 
seem likely to cause humiliation. 

5. Restore the child to his former pleas- 
ant relationship immediately following 
the completion of his punishment. 


Let Freedom Ring— 
Buy War Stamps 
(See page 38) 


The Liberty Bell poster would be use- 
ful to encourage the sale of War Bonds 
and War Stamps. Without the lettering, 
the drawing might form a cover design 
or inside illustration for a history note- 
book. 

A suggested color scheme for the 
poster is as follows. Have a blue-green 
background; make the bell brown (as 
much like the color of bronze as possi- 
ble) with dark-brown shadows and 
black outlines; have the wooden beam 
above and the bar below the bel] dark 
brown with black shadows; the stars 
white, and the lettering orange-red. 





makes a fascinating 
study project 





H > Educational Kit shows—in actual sample form — each 
eres step in the manufacture of rayon. It also includes large 


‘ (8x10) photographs, blackboard materials, and clear, 
everything concise explanations. 


Unit of work for either primary or intermediate grades 


you need makes your lesson planning easy. 


° ! Seat-work sheets give each student a chance to partici- 
for it pate in the study. 


@ TODAY, rayon is one of the most important materials in our daily 
life. It goes into clothing of every description, and all kinds of home fur- 
nishings. Because of its wide use in familiar evéryday things, rayon is 
an unusually interesting subject for study—and offers endless possibil- 
ities for developing projects. 


And here—all ready for your students—is a comprehensive kit to 
make the study easy and understandable. The manufacture of rayon is 
shown step by step from wood chips to textile fiber —with photographs 
and actual samples for demonstration. A new teaching unit for project 
work is also included. 

The cost of this kit is only 50¢—the work sheets for students and 
units of work for either primary or intermediate grades 
are free. To order, use coupon in the Coupon Section 
of this magazine. 








EDUCATIONAL DIVISION y 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROowNn* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York; Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, Copr. 1943—American Viscose Corp, 
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KEEP AWERICA SING/p)< 


This book is just 

what you need for 

GROUP 
SINGING 


CONTAINS 224 
SONGS, with 
| words and music— 





A the big favorites, 
ideal for school use. 





12 Patriotic Songs 
24 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 
39 Folk Songs 
45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spirituals 
and many others. 

BIG VALUE 
Bai E18 SNES ase poe 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 


The Redeheaver Hali-Mack Co. 1-9-48 
Winona Lake, indiena 


Please send me «a sample copy ot | 
SOCIABILITY SONGS. I enclose i0c. | 





| Name 
{ Address 


City and State 




















-Be Your Own 
MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME 03. wy 


A ~——a child can learn it 
Your lessons consist of real selections, instead of tire 
some exercises, ach of these delightfully easy lessons 
adds a new “piece’’ to your list. You read real notes, 


too~no *‘numbers’* or trick music. Method is so therough thet 
some of our 750,000 students are bend and orchestra LEADERS 
Everything is in print and pictures. First you are told whet te do 
Then « picture shows you how. In « few short months you may 
become « good musician— the life of every party! 
Free Print and Picture Sample 

Mail coupon for our illustrated Free Book and Print 
and Picture Sample Mention your favorite instrument. 
U.S. School of Music, 69 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N.Y. 


U.S. School of Music, 69 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N.Y. 








Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture Sample, I 
would like to play ‘(Name Instrument) 

Have you 
lastrument — ee 
Name — 
ie ae Please Print 
















CEL AWN 
STEN PES 


This Trade Mark still means 
FINEST QUALITY 


HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 





‘ and 
GELATIN DUPLICATORS 
No increase in prices. 
Write for complete catalog. 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Brookfield, Illinois 














Is This YOU ? 


Have you been away from teaching due to 
marriage or retirement, but now you are 
back ? Then here is how to catch up with 
other teachers quickly. See page 6, the 
Ad reading “How this Teachers’ Magazine 
can help you every school month.” 
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Welcome Back! 
(Continued from page 17) 


school newspaper, or a school post office, 
or when reading some selection from lit- 
erature like “The Village Blacksmith.” 

Make all drill work meaningful. For 
instance, you can easily make spelling and 
language work functional by selecting 
errors that children have made in their 
work, 

An important part of the teacher's 
task will be home visiting so that she 
can see the child in his home setting and 
thus understand better his environment, 
advantages, handicaps, health, and ambi- 
tions. As soon as possible, it would be a 
good idea to invite the mothers to the 
school for tea, the children making the 
invitations, and helping with the deco- 
rations and refreshments. A mothers’ 
club would be helpful, furnishing an oc- 
casion for a happy get-together to bring 
about friendly relationships not alone 
among the mothers of the district, but 
also between the school and the home. 
This will afford the teacher an opportu- 
nity to explain what she is trying to do, 
and to carry her community along with 
her. 

Occasionally one might plan a com- 
munity party which everyone in the 
community, young and old, is urged to 
attend. Some entertainment would be 
acceptable. Parents take great delight 
in having their children participate in 
the program. There are usually members 
of the community who may be called 
upon for a contribution, such as a musi- 
cal number or the report of an educa- 
tional meeting attended. Instructive and 
entertaining motion pictures can also be 
shown. 

The hot lunch, if properly organized, 
is another tie between the home and the 
school. Primarily it will help the under- 
nourished, but it should also aid in de- 
veloping better eating habits among all, 
and encourage the planning and eating 
of a balanced diet with at least one 
cooked and one raw vegetable, preferably 
a yellow and a green vegetable, and some 
fruit daily. Here there is obviously a 
chance to develop good manners and 
consideration for others, and to integrate 
nutrition with hygiene, mathematics, and 
geography. Along the latter line chil- 
dren will want to learn where certain 
foods are produced, how they are raised, 
and how shipped. 

Here is an opportunity to encourage 
the girls and boys to help the war effort 
by making contributions from their 
Victory Gardens to the hot lunches. 
The hot-lunch program can be inaug- 
urated as part of the 4-H Club work, 
along with pig, beef, lamb, and poultry 
clubs, 

A 4-H clothing club can play a very 
practical part in the war effort by teach- 
ing its members how to buy, what to 
buy, and how to make over garments. 
They may want to remodel or build fur- 
niture for their homes. A busy teacher 
will find men and women in the commu- 
nity who will gladly and efficiently serve 
as club leaders. 

The teacher herself will wish to affil- 
iate with the state and national educa- 
tion associations, and to subscribe to at 
least one professional magazine, besides 
reading the organs of these associations. 
She will want to read at least two up-to- 
date professional books each year and 
attend an occasional summer school. 
Many areas are offering short refresher 
courses for those who desire them. 

Finally, the returning teacher will 
want to join the township teachers’ club, 
not only to make friends with others in 
the same profession, but to be where, by 
pooling ideas, all can learn from one 
another. 

Mothers, and all other ex-teachers, who 
have come back in this time of crisis to 
serve the youth of America, we salute 
you! 


























FARM LIFE POSTERS 42™. 


Designed by Helen Strimple ART 


— realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into COURSE 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative classroom 
frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting beauty. 

The series provides a full semester’s work in art and 
correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes a book- 
let of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, 
miscellaneous activities — a significant, well-rounded 
social study of an important phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET... Only 60c 


12” by 36” outlines — for individual seat work or a class project — make 
a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of color instructions and correlation plans with 
each set. 


“SAVE and SERVE” 
600 POSTERS... 50c 


Teaches both art and practical 
wartime patriotism; set consists of 12 
posters printed in hektograph ink, each 
plate making 50 or more clear copies. 
Subjects, with simple rhyme text and 
outline drawing, include scrap conserva- 
tion projects, war stamps, etc. 


PICTURE—WORD-BUILDING-and-MATCHING 


Attractive sets of cards 
with words and pictures, 
each die-cut corner fit- 
ting only its proper spot, 
permitting the pupil to 
check his own work. 
8035 Pictorial Word 
Building is an aid to 
phonics and spelling. 


8036 Picture and 
Word Matching teaches 
recognition of printed symbols. Price ea. 35¢ 


— INDIAN VILLAGE CUT-OUTS | .«. 
































ji ea. sen Siig PAE Aue 8307 Pueblo Indian men, women and children the 
hous vin © eae Y in their native dress, houses and animals associ- — 
ee) INDIAN Vi i a - mat 
eee) ated with them to form a complete Indian vil- nig 

iJ eel lage. Combines excellent coloring, cutting and ont 

: if XM construction work. Complete instructions are bee 

~ gd 5 furnished with each set for making the models wo! 
fe and attaching standards so that they will stand wit 

a alone. The finished models are ideal for sand- | 
table use. Printed on white Bristol. Size of edt 

sheet, 11” x 14”, Eight sheets of designs in attractive colored portfolio, with a 
sheet of color suggestions. Price each  ....cc.ccccccssssssssssssessssesesceseseseesecesceseeee $0.60 da 
me 

Order from your School Supply Dealer ski 

° . Por 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, 2, Mass. era 
NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO: 811 So. Wabash Avenue - 
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Experience Reading 
through Charts 
(Continued from page 27) 


In every case the correct form is given; 
children are not allowed to guess. They 
are learning, and have not yet reached 
the stage of recognition. 

Building— 

Children build up an entire chart on 
table or floor using the cut-up strips. It 
is read after it is built. 

Smaller sentence strips, perhaps one 
and one-half inches wide, may be used 
for individual work in the same way. 

The lines of a chart may be cut in 
two for building. This is much more 
dificult to do. Do not attempt it too 
soon, 

Recognition— 

Teacher mimeographs small copies of 
each chart. Children make a blank book 
by fastening papers together with brass 
fasteners. Whenever a child can read 
the small copies perfectly, he pastes them 
into his book. This type of work often 
proves an excellent stimulus to an unin- 
terested child. It also serves as a record 
of progress for the teacher. 

For children who are ready, begin 
work with separate phrases and single 
words. Frame significant phrases and 
words with the hands. Teacher and chil- 
dren pronounce them. 

Prepare separate cards containing such 
significant phrases and words. Use in 
various forms of word practice, letting 
pupils recite in concert and in turn. 
When reciting in turn, children may 
hold those cards which they know; or 
those which they do not know. The 
teacher may also hold up one card at a 
time and see who can tell it first. 

For all such work select words high in 
general value which will be useful in 
early book work. Consult the first pre- 
primers and primers that the children are 
to use, and check the words against some 


good basic list. 


COMMENTS AND CAUTIONS 


One great advantage of a chart over 
books is that there is a common center 
of interest to which the teacher can 
direct the group. 

Have only a few sentences on each 
chart. Sentences should seldom be more 
than four or five words long. 

Do not dwell too long on a chart. 
Keep making new ones. Later the slower 
children can go back to earlier ones. 

Do not be disturbed if children mem- 
orize the charts. 

Do much chart work with small groups 
at about the same stage of advancement. 

Have a great deal of repetition for 
the slower children. 

Never be in a hurry to drill on indi- 
vidual words, 


Remedial Reading in the 
Upper Grades 
(Continued from page 28) 


found useful in many cases.. However, 
the teacher must not be discouraged be- 
cause she does not have access to these 
materials or to clinical diagnostic tech- 
niques and treatment, for the varied pro- 
cedures used by any good teacher have 
been found by some educational research 
workers to be just as effective as practice 
with the mechanical devices. 

Teachers have demonstrated repeat- 
edly the effectiveness of intelligent study 
and interpretation of a problem case, and 
the wide use of the best of our present- 
day teaching procedures, as a successful 
means of improving children’s reading 
skills and habits and of developing more 
power and interest in reading. In gen- 
eral, the procedures used in good first 
teaching are effective as remedial work 
but they must be adapted to the slower 
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rate of ability of the child involved.The 
great need is an adequate supply of read- 
ing materials which are interesting and 
easy for the particular individual. 

In addition to the purposeful reading 
of content material, exercises for devel- 
opment of specific skills are an important 
part of every elementary school reading 
program and usually receive added em- 
phasis in a remedial program. The most 
important skills may be the following: 

Quick recognition of a basal vocab- 

ulary. 

Suitable techniques for attacking new 

words, 

Ability to find answers to questions. 

Ability to locate desired materials. 

Ability to organize materials, 

Ability to get details. 

Ability to adjust rate of reading. 

Ability to associate ideas gained from 

reading and other experiences. 

Ability to read orally effectively. 

If a pupil has not acquired adequate 
mastery of each of these skills, the spe- 
cial instruction should be directed to 
development of the skills in which the 
individual shows a deficiency. 

The first two are absolutely indispen- 
sable and should be attacked first, since 
all other skills depend upon them. 

Since the causes of difficulty are 
many and varied, the corrective pro- 
cedures should be varied and rich. No 
one type of material nor one specific 
technique may be safely employed in all 
cases. Often the diagnosis is necessarily 
indefinite and a try-out plan must be in- 
augurated. If intelligent and watchful 
attention is given, ineffective procedures 
will be abandoned and others may be 
tried until the one which is effective is 
discovered. Do not be discouraged if 
spectacular results are not apparent in a 
short time. Often small steps of prog- 
ress may bring more satisfaction to a pu- 
pil and teacher than more remarkable 
progress made by a child who has not 
encountered serious reading problems. 


How Sailboats Came to Be 
(Continued from page 31) 


of a hollow log. All the tribesmen sang 
a song in praise of the good Wind Spirit. 
But Tore’s tribe had even better reason 
to be glad and to celebrate that day 
than they realized; for this was the be- 
ginning of sailing. 

Tore and his brother, when they went 
out in their canoe the next day, fastened 
the skin down to the side of their boat. 
Soon they learned to fasten it to a stick 
which would hold the skin upright. Thus 
the first sail came into being. From then 
on, whenever there was a good wind, the 
tribesmen traveled across the water with- 
out paddling. Later, when men learned 
to weave, they made sails of cloth, in- 
stead of skin, and then they had sailboats 
not so very different from those you see 
today. 

Strangely enough, in all the ages and 
ages that have passed since then, men 
learned very little more about boats until 
almost our own times. They made larger 
boats and more beautiful boats; they 
learned to row as well as paddle. In 
different countries they made boats of 
different shapes and sizes, but the boats 
all were moved across the water either 
by oars or paddles worked by men, or 
by the wind. 

There are people alive in our country 
today whose fathers and mothers came 
to America from Europe all the way 
across the Atlantic Ocean in sailing ves- 
sels. There was nothing really new dis- 
covered about better and easier ways to 
make boats go until steam engines were 
invented in the eighteenth century. All 
through the world’s history down to 
your own great-great-grandfather’s day, 
men moved boats by their own strength, 
or by the wind, much as Tore and his 
brother did. 











How to Use the Coupons Below 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (Other coupons 
for your use appear on pages 10, 11, and 67.) 


FREE pitro workBook CATALOG 
DITTO, INC., 2243 West Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Please send latest Ditto Workbook Catalog free of charge. 








FREE CHART “EVERYDAY ELECTRICITY’—NO. 1 


SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC G MFG. CO. 
306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Send me the first of your series of Wall Charts on Everyday Electricity, which shows the 
parts of the Incandescent Lamp and explains how they work. 





Address ...... 





FREE workBook CATALOG 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO., 1251 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Iilinois 
Please send FREE 32-page Workbook Catalog. 








FREE INFORMATION ABOUT TCU’s 10-WAY PROTECTION + 


T.C.U., Lincoln, Nebraska 


| am interested in knowing about T.C.U.’s 10-Way Protection. 
obligation. (No agent will call.) 


Name 








HANDCRAFT IDEAS For EVERY GRADE LEVEL 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of “The Instructor Handcraft Book.” 1 enclose $1.00 in full payment. 
(Send only $.80 if you are an INSTRUCTOR subscriber.) 





Address 





HYGEIA MAGAZINE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Dept. D, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, lilinois 


A: Special Introductory offer of 6 issues of HYGEIA, the Health Magazine of the American 
Medical Association, for $1.00. 1 enclose $ 


B: Free sample copy of HYGEIA. 


peecccccecoserecsccccces® 


Name 








Addrece 





Sept. 


GOOD MANNERS—tTEAcH THEM WITH A SMILE! 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


I'd like a set of your “Good Manners Posters,” with amusing stick figures and lively text. 
1 enclose $1.00 in full payment. (Send only $.80 if you are an INSTRUCTOR subscriber.) 








Send me full details. No 


a 











Save Money 





ON ALL YOUR MAGAZINES 


We can furnish you with any group of 
magazines you desire. .... We will 


quote prices on any list you submit. 


As a service to our subscribers THE INSTRUCTOR han- 


dies subscriptions to all magazines—and usually at 


prices that save you money. 


The ones listed on this page 
are only a few of the many we can furnish. 


It is impor- 


tant however to get your list or order in early this 


year. 


Wartime restrictions are forcing many magazines 


to limit the number of subscriptions they can accept. 


So send your order now while delivery can be assured. 


red 


sible avaii yourself f the special 


) “Publisher’s 
Price’ in first column; if more than one 

nd ver pos- 
b 


use 


this 


list; then add the other magazines which you 
desire at their club prices. Prices apply only in 
the United States. Prices for Canada and for- 
eign countries will gladly be quoted on request. 





-—-_ CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) ..$ 


) THE INSTRUCTOR 


AMERICAN GIRL 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 
h Children’s Activities 
with Nature Magazine 


AMERICAN HOME 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 


with Collier's, the Nat. Weekly* 
with Woman's Home Companion* 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 


ATLANTIC (New) 

ATLANTIC (Renewal) 

BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
BOYS’ LIFE 


CHILD LIFE 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 


with THE INSTRUCTOR 


CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 


with THE INSTRUCTOR 


CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 
with American Girl 
with Etude, Music Magazine 
with McCall's and Redbook® (unt 
Nov, 10, 1943) 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 


COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY 
with American Magazine and 
Woman's Home Companion* 


CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 


COSMOPOLITAN 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (5 years) 
CURRENT EVENTS (36 weeks) 
CURRENT HISTORY 
ELEMENTARY ENG. REY. (8 nos.) 


ELEMENTARY SCH. JOUR. (10 nos.) 2 


ESQUIRE 


ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 


FIELD AND STREAM 

FORECAST MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 
FORTUNE 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 


HEALTH 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos.) and 
Home and Field 


HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE 
with THE INSTRUCTOR . 


THE INSTRUCTOR (1 Yes 10 nos.) 3 x 


Same (2 yrs., 20 nos.) 
Same (3 yrs., 30 nos.) 


JACK AND JILL 
with Ladies’ Home Journal* 
with Saturday Evening Post* 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (9 nos.) 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 


ie] 


e- wan s- Bee- ub 2 
SB Ba8y Se 4sss seit 


3.75 
3.75 
1.50 
2.00 


2.25 
5.25 


2.50 
5.50 


3.00 
5.50 


1.40 


3.20 
3.65 


4.65 


1.75 
4.75 


3.00 
6.00 


2.00 
5.00 


None 
None 
75 
3.00 
2.40 
2.50 
None 


2.25 
5.25 


2.00 
2.00 
None 
None 


3.75 
6.75 


1.50 


None 


None 
5.50 


3.00 
00 
7.50 
None 
5.00 
2.75 
2.75 


Pubi'rs Club 
Price Price 
JUN. ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) $3.00 $2.75 


THE INSTRUCTOR 600 5.50 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 200 None 
with Saturday Evening Post*........5.00 4.50 
LIBERTY : ~ 3.50 3.50 
LIFE 450 None 
August 20—November 10, 1943: 
Renewals only, 2 years 7.00 None 
Renewals only, 3 years 10.00 None 
Special Educators’ Rate 3.50 None 
LOOK (26 nos.) 250 2.50 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE 1.50 None 
with Redbook 400 3.25 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAG... 4.00 4.00 
To Schools and Libraries . 3.50 3.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 3.00 2.75 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 6.00 5.75 
NEWSWEEK CO None 
Special Educators’ Rate, | year 350 None 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 1.50 1.50 
with Parents’ Magazine 3.50 3.25 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 2.00 1.75 
THE INSTRUCTOR : 5.00 4.75 
Pe TE centsteiceteiiaassieniasaies on ae 1.50 
PEE wintisitiinnes 1.5 1.50 
8 SS OEE 3.00 3.00 
Same (2 yrs., 20 mnos.)............... 5.00 5.00 
POPULAR MECHANICS aa 2a 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 5.50 §.25 
with Children’s Play Mate......... 400 3.65 
vith Etude, Music Magazine 5.00 4.50 
with Open Road for Boys.............. 400 3.50 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 2.00 2.00 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS... 200 1.90 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 500 4.90 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (8nos.) 300 3.00 
READER'S DIGEST mm eee 6 
with THE INSTRUCTOR ._.... 600 6.00 
REDBOOK nibunneinieaseiatues . 2.50 None 
with MecCall’s* mmm ae }|6e 
SAFETY EDUCATION (9>nos.)......... 200 2.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 5.00 5.00 
SATUROAY EVENING POST . 3.00 None 
th Ladies’ Home Journal and 
SE GEE GEEEE” wcchtncnccincssieieedion 7.50 7.00 
SCHOLASTIC (32 nos.)—Combined 
Edition isi aa wae 
with THE “INSTRUCTOR ........ 5.00 4.80 
SCHOOL ARTS MAG. (10 nos.)........ 4.00 3.80 
with THE INSTRUCTOR ............. 7.00 6.80 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN ee 3.75 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 7.00 6.75 
STORY PARADE . 2.00 2.00 
mos., with THE INSTRUCTOR... 450 4.50 
TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE... 5.00 None 
Special Educators’ Rate a . 3.50 None 
TR cents 4.00 3.50 
WEE WISDOM wimiens San 2a 
with THE INSTRUCTOR ......... 4.00 4.00 
wenn S HOME COMPANION 1.50 1.50 
th THE INSTRUCTOR 450 4.50 
with American Magazine* 4.00 3.50 
with Collier's, The Nat. Weekly* 450 4.06 
YOUNG AMERICA (36 nos.) . 8 85 


*Publishers require that magazines go to the same 
address. 






























A PERSONAL NEED —A PROFESSIONAL HELP 


Newsweek's scholarly, unbiased presentation of world news | 
coincides with the impartial attitude of America’s foremost | 
educators. 

A complete Educational Program based upon Newsweek | 
offers you proven, time-saving adjuncts to your classroom | 
work. Details of this Program will be sent promptly on request. 

Take advantage now of Newsweek's special Educators’ Rate 
for your personal subscription. 


7 EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Newsweek 


The Maogozine of News Significance 


Educators’ Rate 


$3.50 A YEAR 


(Regular Rate *5.00) 














Redbook publishes a first- 
rank novel complete in 
each issue—plus serial nov- 
els, a novelette, many short 
stories, feature articles and 
departments ! 


1 YR. $2.50 +2 YRS. $4 


McCALL’S & REDBOOK **.: $325 












($3.50 AFTER 
NOV. 10th) 









FUN 7 ADVENTURE @ MUSIC @ PLAYS 
FACTS FANTASY CRAFTS PUZZLES 


and OUR OWN a special department written by children 


For reading aloud or story-telling, for dramatization, singable 
songs, crafts, recreational reading, fine poems and stimulation 
to the children’s own creative work, you will find STORY 
PARADE invaluable. A monthly school supplement connects 
the magazine’s contents with social science, language, arts and 
classroom work in middle and upper elementary grades. 


$2.00 for 1 year (12 numbers). $1.50 for 9 months. 
Story Parade(9 mos.) with The Instructor, $4.50. Use coupon below. 


STORY PARADE 









PARENTS’ MAGAZINE published with the offi- 


cial co-operation of four 
; great universities, is a guide for both parents and teachers, 
i a constant source of help and inspiration for anyone who 
works with children. It is the modern guide for correlating 
the efforts of the home and the school. The Parents’ Magazine 
brings you practical, tested information in every branch of 
child psychology, health, and training, nutrition and disci- 
pline, the combined contribution of more than fifty child 
specialists and educators. It provides interesting, construc- 
tive programs for Parent-Teacher Association meetings. 


an i ee MAGATINE 
a 4) 
al 


$2.00 per year $3.75 for three years 
with THE INSTRUCTOR, both one year, $4.75 


Your Own copy of THE INSTRUCTOR 

Your Own Copy of 

THEINSTRUCTOR Timely, useful features (Creative Arts, Color Minia- 
ye ok gel tures, Aviation, Nutrition, Special Problems, Three 


R’s), plus Posters, Stories, Plays, Songs, Verse, 
Units, Tests, Seatwork, Handwork, and many others. 











) 
| i 
; ORDER NOW BEFORE PAPER RESTRICTIONS 

FURTHER LIMIT OUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST 


1 Year $3.00 2 Years $5.00 
USE THE COUPON ON THIS PAGE 


ee 























| Date alia 
| Enter my subscription ({_] new or [] renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 
J with the - issue for [_] 1 Year at $3.00. [] 2 Years at $5.00. 
! Send me also the magazines and teaching aids listed | 
| below. | This order totals $.................... 
| ( Check or money order en- 
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Fun with Seeds and Leaves 
(Continued from page 45) 


JERRY—Why don’t you take a nap be- 
fore supper? I want to finish my book 
anyway. (He gets his book and exits.) 

aLice—I think I shall. (She curls up 
on the couch and goes to sleep.) 

(Mother Tree and First, Second, and 
Third Leaves enter on the part of the 
stage reserved for them.) 

MR. WIND (off stage)—-Woo-00-oo! 
“Come, little leaves.” (Enters.) “Come 
over the meadow with me and play.” 

LEAVEs (fogether)—No, Mr. Wind, 
we do not want to leave Mother Tree. 

FIRST LEAF—AIl summer we have given 
shade to the little earth children. We 
have hidden the birds’ nests. 

SECOND LEAF—What fun it was to 
watch the parent birds build the nest! 

THIRD LEAF—Then how glad we were 
when they picked worms from our green 
leaves to feed to their hungry babies! 

(Mr. Wind exits.) 

FIRST LEAF—Last winter when we 
were tiny buds Mother Tree hid us safe- 
ly from the cold in little brown cradles. 

SECOND LEAF—We slept warm and 
snug on her swaying branches. 

THIRD LEAF—Then in the spring do 
you remember how warm the sun was? 
We began to get so thirsty. Mother Tree, 
how did you feed so many of us? 

MOTHER TREE—Well, little leaves, 
there were a great many of you—half a 
million, I think. And without my good 
helpers, Rain and Sunshine, I could not 
have given you the sweet sap and other 
food you needed to grow. First, Rain 
will tell you how he helped you to grow. 

(Enter Rain and Sunshine.) 

RAIN—Well, you know how many, 
many roots Mother Tree has down in the 
soil. Every root has lots of hungry 
mouths. These mouths take up our warm 
spring raindrops. Then, with the help 
of the sunshine, we begin our long jour- 
ney up through tiny little tubes that lead 
to each bud. 

MOTHER TREE—Now, Sunshine, how 
do you help my babies? 

SUNSHINE—I melt the snow. I chase 
away the cold north wind. Then I go 
down to the earth and pull and pull until 
the raindrops come climbing up through 
the tree. Day by day the leaves grow 
larger. They twist and turn on their 
stems until each little leaf has its face 
turned up to me. 

FIRST LEAF—Why did you all do so 
much to help us grow? 

MOTHER TREE—We helped you grow 
because without leaves a tree or plant 
cannot live. Every leaf is a little factory. 
With the help of the sun and a gas from 
the air the leaf makes sugar and starch. 
It makes vitamins, too. This food is 
carried away through veins to feed the 
tree or plant. Leaves make enough food 
to keep the tree and buds alive all 
through the winter. You had important 
work to do. That is why Rain and 
Sunshine and I helped you grow. 

FIRST LEAF—Oh, Mother Tree, how 
glad we are to be useful! 

MR. WIND (enters)—W00-00-00-000! 
“Put on your dresses of red and gold; 
Summer is gone, and the days grow 

cold.” 

SECOND LEAF—Oh, Mr. Wind, our 
dresses are green. We cannot change 
them or our factories will close. 

MOTHER TREE—My children, you have 
worked all summer. Now it is time for 
your holiday. Lay aside your green 
working clothes and put on your pretty 
dresses. 

MR. WIND—Wo0-00-00! W0o0-00-0000! 
“Come, little leaves!” 

JERRY (off stage) — 

“Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s loud 
call, 
Down they came fluttering, one and all; 


> the brown fields they danced and 
Singing the soft little songs they knew.” 
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(Enters, book in hand.) Listen to this 
poem, Alice. (In surprise.) Oh, are you 
still asleep? (Alice sits up and rubs her 
eyes drowsily.) Mother sent me to tell 
you supper is ready, but I want to read 
you this poem I just found. (He repeats 
poem previously given.) 

ALIcE—That is pretty, Jerry. And I 
think the leaves are glad to go away 
from the mother tree. They have earned 
a vacation by working hard all summer. 

EpITorIAL Note: This play was given 
over the radio by members of the au- 
thor’s 2B grade. “Come, Little Leaves,” 
by George Cooper, appears in Required 
Poems for Reading and Memorizing, 


Aaa and Second Grades, published by 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


Classroom ‘“Movies’’——Il 
(Continued from page 23) 


SCENE 8 
Back to the woods. The woodcutter 
suddenly stops working and listens. He 
hears the wolf say, “The better to eat 


you, my dear!” Taking his ax, he rushes 
to aid Red Ridinghood. 


SCENE 9 


Back to Scene 7. The wolf howls and . 


lunges at frightened Red Ridinghood. 
In rushes the woodcutter. He hacks 
at the beast. One, two, three mighty 
strokes of the ax and the wolf falls to 
the ground. 

Breaking up into short scenarios sto- 
ries that have been read in class will not 
prove difficult. After a few stories have 
been “filmed,” the class will catch on to 
the formula. 

When the girls and boys have become 
adept in preparing simple scenarios, they 
may be given an opportunity to form 
independent groups, which will get to- 
gether to prepare their own playlets. 

It may be advisable to have standing 
committees to help such groups. The 
costume committee sees to it that suit- 
able costumes are available for next 
week's filming. The property committee 
makes sure that if any group needs 
swords, guns, brooms, boxes, or similar 
items, these are on hand when they are 
required. The committees will be careful 
to save, for possible future use, materials 
that have been provided for any one per- 
formance. So will the classroom movie 
studio and theater gain in prestige. 

EDITORIAL NoTE: This is the second in 
a series of articles on the subject of 


classroom “movies.” Watch for the 
final article in a later issue. 


The Pageant of Cotton 
(Continued from page 33) 
POSSIBLE ACTIVITIES 


A. Make a mural showing early methods 
of weaving cotton cloth. 

B. Make drawings on the uses of cotton 
for lighting purposes, such as: candle, 
kerosene lamp, electric wiring. 

C. Examine cotton bolls. Take them 
apart. Pull out and measure a single 
fiber. Look at it through a microscope, 
Experiment: See how long it takes to 
remove the seeds from one boll by hand. 
D. Prepare charts showing steps in the 
various uses of the cotton plant, such as: 
cotton cloth, rayon, animal feed. 

E. Discuss restrictions on olive oil due to 
the war. 

F. Find out what has happened to the 
sardine industry. 

G. Learn to sing “The Boll Weevil” in 
Songs of American Folks, by Satis W. 
Coleman and Adolph Bregman (John 
Day). 

H. Look at films, for example: “Cotton 
—From Seed to Cloth” and “Cotton 
Textiles” (Films of Commerce Co., Inc., 
21 W. 46th St., New York); and “The 
Story of Dr. Carver” (Y.M.C.A. Motion 
Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York). 














How to Use the Coupons Below 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (Other coupons 
for your use appear on pages 10, 11, and 65.) 
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SEND TODAY FOR RAYON EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
(0 Please send me your educational kit “The Miracle of Rayon” for which | enclose 50c. 


| 

| 

| 

(CD Please send me . free leaflets for my class. Grade... | 
| 

| 

| 
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FREE cLAssrooM PROJECT MATERIAL 

JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Illinois 

(C0 |! am enclosing $3 (check or money order). 

(CO Send bill for $3, payable Oct. 5, 1943. 
(If not satisfied | may cancel within 10 days after receipt of Sept. issue.) 

peal Please send me free project material. Grade...........00.......... 


sone Enter my subscription for 1 year @ $3. 


Address. 


ART DESIGNS IN HECTOGRAPH INK 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me one copy of “Designs for Room Decorations’ 
with Teacher's Manual; see description on page 59). 


(Send only $.80 if you are an INSTRUCTOR subscriber.) 


(32 designs in hectograph ink 
| enclose $1.00 in full payment. 


BOOK oF 20 ILLUSTRATED LATIN AMERICA STUDY UNITS 
AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Dept. |, 400 S. Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


Please send me ................ copies of your new text-workbook, “‘Let’s Look at Latin America,“ 
covering every one of the Latin American republics. 48 pages fully illustrated with new 
maps and photos. 2ic each. | enclose §................ 





TEACH P ATRIOTISM with handsome photo posters 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 

Please send me the material checked below. 
() “Symbols of Democracy Posters” 

Cj “Symbols of Freedom Posters” 


1 enclose $.................... in full payment. 
Each set $1.00; only $.80 to INSTRUCTOR subscribers. 


Name.. 








Address.. 





FREE INFORMATION ABOUT “FACTS-OF-THE-MONTH” 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 889 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Please send full details of your “Facts-of-the-Month” in calendar form, providing progressive, | 
motivating and accurate teaching helps. See advertisement, page 61. i 
| 

| 

| 
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SEATWORK READY TO HECTOGRAPH 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 
Please send me one copy of “Hectographed Seatwork for Primary Grades.” 


I enclose $1.00 in full payment. (If you are an INSTRUCTOR subscriber, send only $.80.) 
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A Unit on Communication 
(Continued from page 32) 


11. Drums used by Africans. 
12. Music—bugle calls used in Army. 
13. Sirens—fire, ambulance, and so on. 
C. Detailed study of most important 
means of communication, 

1, Mail service—its history. 

a) Private messengers were employed 
by ancient rulers. 

6) A commercial post was organized 
in Germany in the fifteenth century. 

c) A postal-service station was estab- 
lished at the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury by the University of Paris for the 
use of its students. 

d) America’s first postal station, es- 
tablished in Massachusetts in 1639, was 
the official distributing point for overseas 
letters. 

e) The first colonial postal system be- 
gan in 1692. 

f) Benjamin Franklin was appointed 
postmaster general by the British govern- 
ment in 1753. 

g) The first postage stamp was issued 
in 1847. Parcel-post service began in 
1913; air-mail service, in 1918. 

2. Telegraph. 

In its broadest sense, a telegraph is any 
device for communicating at a distance 
by means of prearranged symbols. Te- 
legraphy is therefore not a modern in- 
vention. Lights and beacon fires were 
used as signals in prehistoric times. Mod- 
ern telegraphy, however, is officially the 
electromagnetic telegraph system which 
was invented by Samuel F. B. Morse. 

3. Cablegram. 

Submarine cable is laid under water 
for transmitting messages. The earliest 
experimental cables of this type were 
laid across rivers and ponds, but the first 
commercially successful cable was laid 
across the Strait of Dover in 1851. 

Through the perseverance of Cyrus W. 
Field, a cable was laid between New- 
foundland and Ireland in 1858. It lasted 
three months. After a period of years, 
a successful cable was finally completed 
in 1866. 

A cable consists of a central strand of 
twisted copper wires, called the core, 
which is covered with gutta-percha. 
Next comes a layer of jute wrapping sur- 
rounded by galvanized steel wires. The 
outer layer is of jute filled with material 
to make it waterproof. 

With the first cables, it was possible to 
telegraph in only one direction at a time 
at a slow rate of words per minute. At 
present, messages can be automatically 
sent in both directions at the same time 
at the rate of more than 2000 letters 
each minute. 

4. Telephone. 

Early attempts were made by Elisha 
Gray to transmit sounds by means of an 
electric telephone. In 1876, Alexander 
Graham Bell, who had also been experi- 
menting, applied for a patent. This was 
fundamentally the same as the present 
method of transmitting speech by means 
of electricity. 

5. Radio. 

Radio is a method of transmitting 
electromagnetic signals without the use 
of wires. 

Guglielmo Marconi, in 1895, was the 
first to combine the discoveries of earlier 
scientists into a practical method of 
transmitting signals without using wire. 

At the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the radio telegraph became the 
practical means of transmitting messages 
so that ships at sea were enabled to keep 
in continuous communication with one 
another and with many stations ashore. 
Navigation became at once safer and 
more accurate. A ship’s captain can 
now obtain the exact time, and during 
fog can usually get his bearings, from a 
land station equipped with a direction- 
finding apparatus known as a radio com- 
pass. All sea-going passenger ships must 
now be equipped with radio apparatus. 


The development of wireless teleg- 
raphy has been rapid. Commercial serv- 
ice today is carried on among all nations 
of the world. 

6. Motion pictures. 

Motion pictures are a series of separate 
pictures projected upon a screen, and 
changed so rapidly that the eye receives 
the effect of continuous motion, 

The motion-picture industry began 
about 1895. Thirty-five years later the 
industry had grown to such proportions 
in the United States that it employed 
thousands upon thousands of people. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Taking a trip to a newspaper office. 
2. Reporting on life of Thomas Edison. 
3. Constructing individual picture books 
illustrating forms of communication. 

4. Keeping individual reference books 
containing important facts and answers 
to problems abott communication. 

5. Constructing a “Who’s Who” page in 
the reference book—outstanding inven- 
tors who have influenced means of com- 
munication. 

6 Collecting pictures for the bulletin 
board showing both early and modern 
methods of communication. 

7. Bringing and arranging models for 
the demonstration table such as telephone, 
telegraph set, small table radio, bells, 
drums, mirrors, flashlights, hour glass, 
watch, and so on. 

8 Constructing a dummy microphone. 
9. Arranging a display window in the 
school hall. 

10. Telegraphing to a neighboring city. 
11. Writing a letter of thanks to the 
newspaper office. 

12. Writing stories of the trip to the 
newspaper office, to be mounted and dis- 
played. 

13. Arranging a radio amateur hour, 
which used such subjects as music and 
English. 

14. Composing a play entitled, 
Making of Books.” 

15. Having a photograph taken of the 
group at work around the demonstration 
table. 

16. Studying a magnet. 
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Community Helpers 
(See page 15) 


The first in our series of frontispiece 
pictures featuring community helpers 
shows Miss Marion Motz, a_ student 
teacher in the accelerated program of 
Teachers College, University of Cincin- 
nati. With her are Karen Carlson, who 
is just ready to learn to read, and Buddy 
Hilsinger, who already knows how. 
Both children attend Schiel Elementary 
School in Cincinnati. 
room in that school forms the back- 
ground for our picture. 


A first-grade — 











Pile x and GES 


For a central location, for 
sheer comfort, for good 
hotel value, you can’t beat 
The Hotel Dixie. 

650 very large rooms. 
Each with a private bath; 
each with a radio. 


DAILY RATES FROM 


$950 Single ® | Double 


Dine, Dance, Laugh 
with AL TRACE 
and His ORCHESTRA 


in the famous 


PLANTATION ROOM 


HOTEL 
DIXIE 


43rd STREET—WEST OF BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





New York City 
Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. 14 East 
28th Street. Send 
for Booklet. George 
H. Newton, Mgr. 





New York City 


Hotel Woodstock 

127 West 43rd St. 
Teachers find this 
popular Times Sq. 
hotel convenient to 
shops, theatres, ex- 
press transporta- 
tion. Fine accom- 
modations. Excel- 
lent clientele. Two 
moderately priced 
Restaurants. Rooms 
with private bath 
from $2.50 single; 
$3.50 double. Send 
for Booklet. 


On Your First Job ? 


If you are taking your first teaching position 
then get a good start. Let other teachers 
help you. See page 6, the Ad reading 
“How this Teachers’ Magazine can help 
you every school month.” It’s a step to — 
ward better teaching. 
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To Help Start Your “Better Healt Project _ 


Child’s size 





PRO-PHY-LACTIC = 


Tooth Brushes Vz off 


For Teachers Only. Better health is one of the most im- 


portant subjects taught in any classroom. To start every school- 
child off right on the road to correct oral hy giene we are making 
this special ‘Ys off” offer on first quality, genuine bristle Pro- phy- 
lac-tic Tooth Brushes. Specially designed end-tuft makes it 
easier to clean hard-to-get-at back teeth. 


First Lesson in Better Health. 4 good tooth brush 


is the first step in the proper care of the mouth. And you, your- 
self, know Pro-phy-lac-tic’s time-tested quality. This special 
offer enables every schoolchild to have the advantages of a 
really superior brush . . . at the price of a cheap one. Brush 
shown is actual size. Each brush enclosed in Pro-phy-lac-tic’s 





PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC 


Tooth Brushes 


distinctive yellow box with cellophane window. 


Last Chance this Year! We will not be able to repeat 


this special offer again this year. To make this low price possible 
(334% saving) we must keep our costs at rock bottom. Please be 
sure to include cash, money order or check with your order! We pay 
shipping charge. Minimum order—10 brushes for $1.00. 


e - 
Limit: Each teacher may order as many tooth brushes as there 
are pupils in her class, but no more, please, as our supply is strictly 
limited. When one teacher places a combination order for sev- 
eral classes, be sure to attach list showing the names of the 
teachers participating and the number of brushes ordered by each. 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. 
Dept. G, Florence, Mass. 
Please send me (postpaid) 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic 








Tooth Brushes 

Enclosed is $ (Minimum order $1.00) 
Name , 

Address | . 

City State 
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Offer expires December 31, 1943, Good only in Continental U.S.A. 
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‘Ro tr through to Fairbanks /~ 


Greyhound serves America-at-War along the Alcan Military Highway 


storm and bottomless muskeg in impossibly fast time. 


THE OUTLINE MAP below shows the 
Alcan Highway (heovy red line, including 
both highway and rail links) in relation 
to the 68,000-mile Greyhound System 
and its principal bus line connections. 


x 


No, you can't ride a Greyhound Super-Coach to 
Alaska over the Alcan Highway ... not today! 


But, just the same, these familiar blue-and-white buses are 
rolling on that highway—doing an important job for Uncle 
Sam, along the most amazing military road of all history. 


Buses have followed the bulldozers on the Alcan! 
Operating under direction of the Northwest Service Com- 
mand, they are carrying the military and civilian personnel 
that is building, strengthening, protecting the great road. 
The Alcan Military Highway is an everlasting tribute to 
the courage and skill of the Army Engineer Corps—that 
grand body of men who shoved it through ice and 


What's more, it’s America’s pledge to the world that we'll 
run the greedy little Japs clear back to Tokyo and beyond! 
It's a pledge, too, of cooperation and friendship between 
Canada and the United States—a mighty link in the 
chain of highways that will one day span all the Americas. 


After Victory comes, who can doubt that roads and buses 
will work together to develop the wonderland of Westera 
Canada and Alaska, just as they have worked to give 
America the most convenient and flexible peacetime trans- 
portation—and as they are now working to carry the 
Nation’s manpower in time of war. 


GREYHOUND 





